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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. GEORGE 
LAMBEKT, OF KINGSTON-UPON- 
HULL. 


(Coneluded from page 581.) 


Tue following interesting account 
has been given of Mr. Lambert’s 
last sickness and death: “ The last 
time he was out of his house was 
the first Sabbath in October, 1815. 
On that day he preached from Job 
xxxvi. 3.—‘ I will ascribe righte- 
ousness to my Maker:’ a passage 
yw apposite to the state of 
is health, and the frame of his 
mind, in the crisis to which he felt 
he was hastening. For some time 
previously he had been frequently 
unwell, from pains in his chest, 
and difficulty of breathing. But, 
in hing, there papeeees very 
file diminution of his usual vi- 
gour and Wine He often ob- 
setved himself, that however weak 
and oppressed he might have been 
before, he seldom found much in 
the pulpit. The affliction under 
shich he laboured was of a very 
severe and painful nature, being 
accompanied with frequently re- 
turning paroxysms of spasmodic 
affection, particularly in the night. 
“From the commencement of 
his.illness, he was himself im- 
1 with the conviction, that 

It would terminate in death. That 
event, awful as it is, even to the 
subjects of grace, he could anti- 
i with composure and joy. 
knew in whom he had be- 
lieved ; and his thoughts and af- 
fections were fixed upon the eternal 
realities of his heavenly inherit- 
ance. Death and eternity were 
j upon which he dwelt 
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with peculiar elevation of spirit ;° 
and through the whole period of 
the trying dispensation, he was. 
kept, almost without interruption, 
in the same happy state. The 
concerns of the church, and of his_ 
family, which, in former seasons 
of affliction, were the occasions of 
anxiety and distress, he could 
then cheerfully commit to the care 
of his covenant Ged. 
‘In communion with the Sa- 
viour, a not only enjoyed settled 
peace ; but extraordinary degrees 
of consolation. After nights of 
excruciati in, hewould deli 
to dwell, 'S ete with 7 
mily, on the supports he had re-~ 
ceived from the great and precious 
promises, brought to his recollec- 
tion, and applied to his mind by 
the Holy Spirit. Thus he was en- 
abled to ‘ rejoice in tribulation,” 
and to glorify God in the fires. 
They who heard him will never 
forget the emphasis with which he 
repeated these lines: 
Lord, I am pain’d ; but I resign 
My body to thy will; 

"Tis grace, ’tis wisdom all divine, 
Appoints the pains I feel. 

Dark are the ways of Providence, 
While they who love theo groan ; 

Thy reasons lie conceal’d from sense, 
Mysterious and unknown. 

“The frame of his mind, so 
uniform from the beginning to the 
close of his sufferings, excited the 
wonder of his numerous friends, 
who had almost the daily privi- 
lege of seeing him, and conversing 
with him. . 

“ Amidst all his pains, his mind 
was as unfettered, and as vigorous . 
as ever. Never was his recollec- 
tion more ready, his wiemory more 

4L 
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retentive, or his elecution more 


correct and impressive. The de- 
tached portions of Scripture, and 
poetry that occurred to him, were 
not merely the subjects of his 
meditations ; but of meditations so 
methodical, and so extensive, as to 
excite the surprise of all who heard. 
He often repeated that passage, 
which he told me, when I last saw 
him, was the first that came with 
awakening power to his mind— 
“The blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sin.’ And thus he would 
enlarge upon it--I came to Jesus 
at first as a poor sinner—In me 
dwells nothing good ; but what I 
have received from the God of all 
grace ; all else is sin, I am all im- 
perfection. ‘I will, therefore, 
make mention of his righteousness, 
and his righteousness only.’ My 
only hope is in the riches and 
sovereignty of divine love. 

Lord, [ would ‘ suffer all thy righteous will, 

And to the end endure.’ 

« Here he enlarged particularly 
on the sentence ‘ righteous will,’ 
reminding those around of his last 
text, ‘ I will ascribe righteousness 
to my Maker ;’ then adding em- 
phatically—‘ yes, and I willascribe 
righteousness to my Maker.’ 

“ During some of his severest 
attacks of pain, he repeated that 
verse : 

* 1 can do all things, and can bear 

All sufferings, if my Lord be there ; 

Sweet pleasures mingle with the pains, 

While his left hand my head sustains.’ 

« Then he would cite the lan- 
guage .of the apostle—‘ Having a 
desire to depart, and t6é be with 
Christ,’—not so. much, he added, 
‘ for the sake of freedom from this 
pain, as of being with Christ.’ The 
sufferings of Christ were the chief 
theme of his meditations and con- 
versations ; he would often in such 
conversations refer to the peculiar 
contrast in his own mental expe- 
rience, and that of his Lord and 
Master—that while the’soul of the 
Redeemer was ‘ exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death,’ his, through 
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the indulgent merey, and: gracious 
presence of God, was kept in per. 
fect peace. 

“ When surrounding the family 
altar, there was such fervency of 
spirit, and such holy acquiescence 
in the divine will, that his visiters 
were led to remark, how fast he 
was ripening for final glory. On 
the Thursday preceding his death, 
a near relative entering the room, 
and enquiring how he was, he re. 
plied, ‘I am yet here, and have 
had some sweet meditations upon 
those words, accommodated to my 
present circumstances; ‘ Let me 
go, for the day breaketh.’ On the 
Sabbath morning, he found him- 
self fast declining, and every mo- 
ment expected the last mortal con- 
flict. When part of the family 
returned from the morning service, 
he wished to know the subject of 
the sermon, from which he took 
occasion to enlarge upon the value 
of the soul; and this he did in 
strains of peculiar sweetness and 
energy. He then desired, that his 
favourite hymn might be sung, 
which begins with these lines, so 
peculiarly appropriate to his cir- 
cumstances and experience : 


* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,’ &c, 


Soon after this, his physician, 
to whose skill, and unremitted, 
kind attentions, he felt peculiar 
obligations, came to pay his last 
visit. He no doubt saw, that his 
patient was not likely to survive 
many hours, and it is probable, he 
might betray some of those emo- 
tions, which dying scenes are cal- 
culated to excite——emotions of 
which no man should be ashamed, 
and to improve which is the high- 
est wisdom. However, be this as 
it may, our venerable friend said, 
‘ Doctor, I am not afraid to die. 
The Gospel I have preached, the 
Saviour I have exhibited, are now 
my only support.’ This was within 
an hour of his actual dissolution. 
The cold hand of death was then 
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1820.] 
him, and he knew it, and ex- 


-ylted'in it.. It was in that all in- 


teresting hour, he repeated these 
lines, 

* Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

Oh, the pain, the bliss, of dying ! 

« He then called for his family, 
and took his leave of them sepa- 
rately. To his children he said, 
‘let me earnestly entreat you, to 
take my God for your God.’ He 
then exclaimed, ‘no more preach- 
ing,no moresinging! And, after 
ashort time, evidently devoted to 
ejaculatory prayer, he said, with 
eyes lifted up to heaven, *‘ Why is 
his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his cha- 
riot? Into thy hands I commit 
my spirit. Come, Lord Jesus! I 
am yet in the valley; but the rod 
points straight forward, and the 
staff supports me.’ He then de- 
sired to be removed to the sofa, on 
the opposite side of the room ; and, 
assisted by one of his sons, he 
walked to his desired seat ; which, 
ina moment, he exchanged for a 
seat at the right hand of the throne 
of God; for, in a moment, he 
bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost ; and these were his last 
words,—* Come—come—come !’” 
Thus, on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, March 17, 1816, died 
this great man, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, and in the 
forty-seventh year of his ministry. 

“ The solemn event, when inti- 
mated to the congregation at the 
elose of the afternoon service, pro- 
duced an effect like that of an elec- 
trical shock. From the time of his 
departure till his interment, many 
of the shops in the town were haif 
closed ; and on the day of his fune- 
ral, entirely shut up. Several 
clergymen and Dissenting mini- 
sters attended the mournful solem- 
nity, when a most eloquent oration 
was delivered at the grave, by the 
Rev. Joseph Gilbert, then classical 
tutor at Rotherham. Anexcellent 
funeral sermon was preached on 


the morning of the Lord’s day the 
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$list, by the Rev. Mr. Parsons, of 
Leeds, to which the compiler of 
this memoir is indebted for the 
most valuable part of it. Mr. 
Parsons chose for his text, Acts 
xx. 38,— Sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, 
that they should see his face no 
more.” Addressing himself to the 
church, and stated congregation, 
the preacher observed, ‘“ How 
much of ‘ the loving kindness’ of 
our heavenly Father may be seen 
in various circumstances connected 
with this day of bereavement and 
mourning! - Consider the pro- 
tracted period of your departed 
minister’s services. Near forty- 
seven yeats he was permitted to 
lead you in the paths of truth, 
righteousness, and peace. And 
how seldom were his pastoral ad- 
ministrations interrupted by pers 
sonal affliction! His great age, 
independent of the alarming dis- 
ease by which he was oppressed, 
forbad you to expect his continu- 
ance with you much longer, and 
warned you, that the time of his 
departure was at hand. And in 
the suspension of his labours for 
the space of five months, prior to 
his actual departure, time was 
afforded you to wean yourselves 
from him, and to reconcile :your- 
selves to the thought of seeing his 
face no more. Consider also, ~~ 
highly you were [eg ta Sod 
honoured in him durin lon 
illness, and under the Tunisian 
arrest of death. You saw him 
suffering in uninterrupted submis- 
sion and peace, and finishing his 
course ‘ with j joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.’ He might have 
been cut off in the vigour of his 
days, and in the midst of his use-" 
fulness. By a sudden stroke of 
Providence, you might have been 
deprived of his valuable labours, 
and his bright example in a mo- 
ment ; or, which Soul have been 
to you the deepest affliction, you 
might have beheld him gruel 
sinking to the grave under the 
4L2 
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united prevalence of such bodily 
disease and mental imbecility, as 
would have precluded the possi- 
bility of the delightful instructions 
he continued to administer till the 
very moment, that he gave up his 
spirit to God. Thus was your 
separation sanctified by the sweet 
consolations of immortal love ; and 
thus, amidst all the sorrows of that 
separation, you feel your obliga- 
tions to resignation and gratitude.” 
In the afternoon of the same day, 
after a few thoughts had been de- 
livered from “ We know, that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved,” &c. an address to 
the church, which Mr. Lambert 
had composed in the near prospect 
of death, was read from the pulpit. 
It was his wish, that by this means, 
they might hear him speak again, 
as from the grave, and that his last 
advice might be given .to his peo- 
ple under the most impressive cir- 
cumstances. “ As a dying man,” 
says he, in this charge, “ I now 
address you. And it is my desire, 
when death has separated me from 
your society on earth, that this may 
be read, and considered as my 
final address. When I first en- 
tered upon the ministry of the 
Gospel, so far as I know my own 
heart, next to the glory of God, I 
had no higher concern than the 
salvation of souls, Mercy, through 
our Lord Jesus, I have preached ; 
that mercy I have looked for, as a 
sinner, myself; and mercy unto 
eternal life, I hope, I shall have 
obtained, when this paper comes 
before you. Though thankful for 
your liberal support, I have coveted 
no man’s silver or gold. It was 
not yours, but yoy that I sought ; 
nor did I even wish to gain you to 
myself, but to Christ. And, oh, 
that I had been so happy, as to 
have succeeded with more of you! 
But, I fear, many will be left as I 
found them; or, which is still 
more awful, under a greater load 
of guilt. sine § must be con- 
verted, or you I are separated 
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for ever. Some have left us from 
difference of opinion, upon the 
mode and subjects of baptism; 
and of these, some have been so 
disingenuous as to insinuate, that 
my practice in this particular, was 
contrary to what I really believed, 
But I can say before God, with all 
the consciousness of truth, that if 
ever I knew what it was to enjoy 
communion with God, it has been 
when I gave my own children to 
him in that ordinance, and when 
I have assisted you in the dis- 
charge of the same important and 
interesting obligation. Indeed, 
without that institution, the gos. 
pel dispensation would, to me, ap- 
pear incomplete. 

“1 go to receive the kingdom 
of heaven as a little child,—with- 
out merit,—as given by the Father's 
good pleasure,—wholly of grace 
and mercy, through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.—I am an eternal deb- 
tor to grace, and am willing to be 
set forth as a perpetual monument 
of its freeness, riches, and glory. 
My own righteousness I wholly 
renounce in point of acceptance 
with God. I desire to be found 
in Christ, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. ‘ Eter- 
nal life is the gift of God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ As such, 
I have preached it; as such, I have 
lived in expectation of it; and as 
such, I new go to receive it.~ And 
now we part, but the day of our 
meeting is fast approaching. ‘ The 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised.’ You and I must 
appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ. Some—many of you, I 
hope to meet there as ‘my joy an 
crown.’ Oh, what a joyful day 
will that be to me and to’ you! 
Then shall I present you to the 
Redeemer on his throne, and say, 
This is the Saviour I have preach- 
ed to you, and in whom you have 
believed.‘ Lard, here am I and 
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1820. 
the children thou hast given me!’ 
Then shall we be glorified toge- 
ther with the church triumphant, 
and behold the Lord as he is. His 
smile is heaven, and that smile is 
durable as eternity —But, oh, I 
fear this will not be the case with 
After shewing. you 
how sin may be subdued and par- 
doned, some of you are yet in your 
sins, enemies to Christ, and under 
condemnation. Sinners, I have 
warned you—have invited you to 
come to the only Saviour—have 
done all I could, in his own sense 
of the term, to compel you to come 
to him. As from the dead, permit 
me again to call upon you to ‘ flee 
from the wrath to come,’—to ‘ flee 
for refuge to the hope set before 
you,’—and to do this without de- 
lay. If you die out of Christ, you 
will be condemned for ever, and I 
shall be constrained to pronounce 
the sentence just. 

“ You are now as sheep having 
no visible shepherd. The Lord, 
the head of the church, send you 
one who may be more faithful and 
more useful than I have been. Let 
me entreat you—let me charge it 
upon you, to keep close together, 
and to be even more firmly united 
than ever. Let it be seen that I 
was not the bond of your union, 
but the grace of Jesus. Look to 
him, by frequent and fervent pray- 
er, for direction in the choice of a 
minister ; and set apart special 
meetings for this purpose. Seek 
out an humble, pious, affectionate, 
judicious, and faithful labourer. 
Be not hasty in your choice, and 
on the other hand, be not too tar- 
dy. Above all, strive to be unani- 
mous ; and when you have chosen 
a minister, support both his heart 
and his hands, by a regular atten- 
dance upon his ministrations. Live 
near to God in private, worship 
him in your families, and be not 
sinfully conformed to this world. 


. Live as if death and eternity were 


always at your door. Walk with- 
in your houses with upright hearts, 
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and in the church, and in the 
world, as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ. In a word, shine as lights 
upon the earth, that at last you 
may shine as stars in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Living I served 
you, dying I love you, and in eter- 
nity may I meet you, and enjoy 
you for ever. I die, but God will 
be with you to bless you. With 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls I leave you. May he present 
both you and me before his Fa- 
ther’s throne, without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing. 

“ So prays your dying friend 
and pastor, 

“ Grornce LaMBERT.” 


Thus concluded the solemnities 
of that interesting Sabbath, on 
which no less than seven funeral 
discourses, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lambert’s death, were preached 
in Hull, by clergymen, and other 
ministers of various denomina- 
tions. So highly was he respected 
while living ; and so sweet the sa- 
vour of his name, when numbered 
with the dead ! 

Mr. Lambert published two vo- 
lumes of Sermons in the early part 
of his ministry—the first in 1779, 
and the second in 1788. Besides 
these, he published a Funeral Ser- 
mon, occasioned by the death of 
Mrs. Gill, the first wife of the Rev. 
George Gill, then of Swanland, 
near Hull, but afterwards of Market 
Harborough ; a Sermon preached 
before the London Missionary So- 
ciety ; a Fast Sermon, preached in 
1803; a Sermon entitled ‘ The 
Wisdom of Family Instruction ;” 
and a Funeral Sermon, occasioned 
by the death of the late Rev. Dr. 
Williams, of Rotherham. In ad- 
dition to the above Sermons, it 
may be proper to observe, that he 
revised and re-published a valua- 
ble little work, under the title of 
“ Practical Contemplatidns.” It 
contains a hundred short pieces, 
on miscellaneous subjects, of a 
very pithy and striking descrip- 
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tion. Of this work he thus speaks 
in the Preface: ‘“ The edition from 
which this is published was print- 
ed for Nathaniel Ponder, Poultry, 
London, 1680. The author's sig- 
nature is T. S—Who he was I 
have not been able to learn; but 
from his work, I venture to pro- 
nounce him a wise scribe, well in- 
structed in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.”—This last publication has 
been particularly mentioned by a 
sensible and pious minister, as “ an 
excellent little manual.” 

Indeed, every thing Mr. Lam- 
bert published was excellent in a 
very high degree. It may be 
truly said that his works praise 
him, wherever they are known. 
And should Mr. Parsons publish 
the four volumes of Sermons, with 
a Portrait and Memoir, for which 
Mr. Lambert’s friends have been 
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so long waiting, they will form a 
valuable addition to the library of 
any serious Christian. Their au- 
thor was a man who had a d 
and intimate knowledge of the 
Gospel system, a clear and forcible 
manner of expressing his ideas, 
while every thing he said was 
powerfully recommended by weight 
of character, amiable manners, and 
sweetness of disposition. As such 
instructors are rarely found, so 
their loss is not easily repaired. 
Let young ministers then, look to 
his example, imbibe his spirit, and 
follow the advice he has given, 
Thus appearing in the mantle he 
has left behind him, may they 
walk in the same path of useful- 
ness and honour, until death shall 
open the gates of a glorious im- 
mortality, and point out their ever- 
lasting reward. 
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CRITICISM ON ROM. ix. 5. 


“ Whose are the Fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

"Oy ot marepec, kat ef Ov 6 Xptsoc, To 

Kara capa, 6 oy eme TavTwy Se0¢ 

evloyyrog ag Tove aiwvac, any. 


Tuts passage seems undoubtedly 
to prove, that the term Seoc, God, 
is sometimes applied to Christ in 
the most eminent sense. Gries- 
bach has not produced any autho- 
rity for an alteration of the text: 
the question lies, therefore, in the 
construction of the words, 6 ypesoc 
6 wv ert mayvrwyv. The relative 
6 must refer to Christ, andthe pre- 
dication of him must be carried as 
far as wayrwy: q.d. “ who is over 
all things.” This is ascribing su- 
premacy to him, and corresponds 
to what John the Baptist said of 
him, John iii. 31. ‘“ He that 
cometh from above, is above all: 
éTavw TWavTwy est. 


Now, he that is over all and 





above all, may with the strictest 
propriety be termed Soc, for this 
I take to be the chief meaning of 
the term. The apostle does not 
say, 6 Soc, with the article, as he 
usually does when speaking of the 
Father in distinction from the Son, 
e. g. John i. 1. 6 Novo Hy Mpa Tor 
Seov, cat Seoc hv 6 Aoyog. In ap- 
plying the term Seog to Christ, 
there is, therefore, no confusion of 
persons. We are at no loss to 
know whom the apostle meant. 
Were it questionable whether the 
term 3eo¢ could with propriety be 
applied to Christ, in this passage, 
from the want of any other instance 
in the New Testament, some doubt 
might indeed be raised ; but when 
we find the apostles, in several in- 
stances, ascribing this title to him, 
no room is left for hesitation. 
Some, however, denying, that 
Christ can with propriety be called 
Seo, place a point after tavTwr, and 
there make the predication to 
cease; refusing to acknowledge 
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him, who is over all to be God. The 
remaining wordsthey consider as an 
ascription of praise or thanksgiving 


to the Father, who, they suppose, 
can alone be termed Yeoc. q. d. 
* Christ is over all, blessed be God 
forever. Amen!” or, “ Blessed be 
God that Christ is-over all!” A 
mere English reader might put 
this interpretation on the words, 
supplying the substantive verb. 
But one who is accustomed to read 
the Scriptures in the original Greek 
and Hebrew, together with the 
Septuagint version, cannot be led 
into such a misinterpretation. He 
must know, that this is not the 
form of an ascription of praise, 
but a simple affirmation. Were it 
adevout ejaculation, a pious breath- 
ing forth of praise and thanks- 
giving, it would be as in all simi- 
lar instances in the New Testa- 
ment, evroynroc 6 Zeoc. See 2 Cor. 
i. 3, Ephes. i. 3, and 1 Peteri. 3. 
This ejaculatory form of ex- 
pression is borrowed by the apos- 
tles from the LXX, which version 
they evidently used amongst the 
Hellenist Jews. In the LXX we 
generally meet with the same form 
precisely; as in Gen. xiv. 20, 
ewroynroc 6 Seoc 6 vlusoc, b¢ mas 
pedwxe, x. Tt. . ef al. Dr. Whitby 
remarks, that “ the phrase occurs 
twenty times in the Old Testa- 
ment ; but in every place evoynroc 
goes before, and the article is an- 
fexed to the word Seoc.” Whena 
variation occurs, therefore, it is not 
by a mere transposition of the 
words, q.d. Seo¢ or 6 Seog evAoynroc: 
the form is entirely altered: then 
we have it as in 1 Kings x. 9, 
Pevorro kuptog 6 Seog ov evdoynuevoc, 
6¢ nSAnoev, x. tr. X. 3 faithfully an- 
swering to a variation in the He- 
brew, which, in the general mode 
of ejaculation, is—/T}F TIAA not 
—J173 717); but in the varied 
form, as in the instance from 
1 Kings, it is—97) T1193. TON 
ri". Two or three other in- 
stances of variation might be ad- 
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Guced, wherein the Septuagint al- 
ters with the Hebrew. 

There is, however, one disputed 
place in the Ixviiith Psalm, ver. 19, 
in the LXX, which, as it now 
stands, has afforded the enemies 
of the divinity of Christ, the sha- 
dow of an argument for an inter- 
pretation of our text, more favour- 
able to their wishes. Let the 
reader of Greek and Hebrew, how- 
ever, turn to the place, and try if 
he can reconcile the phraseology, 
as it there stands, with any form of 
devout ejaculation to be found 
throughout the sacred scriptures. 
Let him try to put a good, easy, 
natural sense upon the words, and 
we have no doubt of the result. 
Mr. Yates, in his controversy with 
Dr. Wardlaw, has, much to my 
surprise, laid considerable stress 
on this exception, as he is pleased 
to term it. Dr. W. has, I think, 
let him off very gently, for his 
palpable ignorance of the actual 
state of the case as it respects the 
Hebrew, which is all clear and 
analogous to the general form of 
ejaculatory blessing-—thereby shows 
ing, that the LXX, in this place, 
needs emendation, and is no real 
exception to the general form. Mr. 
Yates ought to have known this, 
and if he knew it, but did not 
choose to avow it, we must suspect 
him of having a design upon those 
of his readers, who might happen 
to be unacquainted with Hebrew, 
or who might be disposed to take 
his statements on trust. 

When we find, therefore, that 
the apostles, in every instance of 
ejaculatory ascription, use the form 
of expression most generally met 
with in the LXX; and, moreover, 
that the phrase in our text is 
neither that form, nor one of the 
few variations from it, nor that 
used by the apostles elsewhere ; 
we conclude, that it is not an eja- 
culatory ascription, but a simple 
predication ; and, if a predication, 
then it must be applicable to Christ, 
who is the immediate subject of the 
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sentence. And this conclusion is 
strengthened by considering those 

in‘ the New Testament, 
which afford a parallel to that be- 
fore us. The apostle in Romans 
i. 25, speaking of the heathen, 
says: ‘ who worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Crea- 
tor, d¢ estv evroynroc ete Tec awvac, 
auny. And again, 2 Cor. xi. 31, 
6 Seog kat marnp re Kupte iyuwy now 
xpese ower, 6 wy evdoynrog ac THe 
awyac, x. tT. . These are simple 
affirmations, unquestionably ; and 
the phrase in our text is upon their 
easy especially on that of the 

tter. 


Hence, had the apostle meant 
to utter an ejaculation in our text, 
he would have reversed the order 
of the words, and have said, 6 wy 
em Tavtwy, evroynrog Seoc, (or 
rather more probably, 6 Seoc), ec 
recawvac. This would have been 
sense indeed, and would be ascrib- 
ing to Christ an attribute of deity, 
supremacy over all; so that our 
doctrine would not really suffer ; 
but the sense is unequivocal, when 
the apostle, by placing the term 
Seog in apposition with em rayrwy, 
gives us to understand, that we are 
not to consider this supremacy in 
an inferior light ; but, that he who 
possesses it is really God ; not, in- 
deed, the Father, who is usually 
styled, by way of distinction, 6 
Seog ; but still Seo¢, possessing the 
same nature, and the same powers 
with the Father; which he else- 
where denominates being tea ry, 
Sew, equal to God, i.e. the Father. 

An attention to the scope of the 
passage will confirm the interpre- 
tation here given. The apostle, 
stating the religious privileges of 
his brethren the Jews, says, “‘ From 
whom is the Christ, as it respects 
the flesh,” cf dv 6 ypesoc, To xara 
capxa—“ who is ve all, God, 
blessed for ever. Amen. Why 
does the apostle throw in the 
clause ro cara capra, unless to limit 
the connexion of the Messiah with 
the Israelites to his human nature ? 


CDecemaer, 


If a mere man, how unaccountable 
that the apostie should think of 
selecting and distinguishing his 
humanity, as the only attribute of 
the Messiah’s person, by which he 
stood in immediate connexion with 


the Jewish race! How unnatural 
would it be to say of David, King 
of Israel ;—‘ of whom are the Fa- 
thers, and of whom is.David, as it 
respects the flesh,"—much more 
than unnatural, were it added— 
“« who is over all, God, blessed for 
ever. Amen !” 

By using this language respect- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
apostle evidently limits his con- 
nexion with the Israelites to his 
natural descent from Abraham, 
while he extends the attributes of 
his person, and immediately sub- 
joins a declaration of his supreme 
excellence as the ever blessed God: 
—not the Father; (for in the 
Scripture there is never any con- 
fusion of the persons of the God- 
head ;) but the Son of the Father, 
to whom the same nature and the 
same perfections are in the New 
Testament ascribed equally with 
the Father. And the passage be- 
fore us is one eminent instance, 
wherein the assertion may be 

‘oved. 

Our business is simply to exa- 
mine the contents of the celestial 
record, in a docile, humble frame 
of mind, and to embrace with gra- 
titude those truths which it re- 
veals. 

As we can satisfactorily prove 
the divinity of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, we embrace it as a 
capital article of our belief. How 
to understand the mode of the 
union and connexion of the divine 
and human natures in the person 
of Christ, is confessedly far 


above our reach. But is it be- 
yond doubt, that the Scriptures not 
only declare the sinless humanity ; 
but the true and proper divinity 
of Christ ; then, though a mystery 
of godliness, yet it demands my 
humble and implicit faith, Reason, 
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enlightened, conducts me to the 
proof of the fact, viz. that the Scrip- 
ture does really contain these state- 
ments; and faith, aheavenly guide, 
leads me, where reason fails, into 
the reception, the application, and 
the enjoyment of them as divine 
truths. 

It is not to be expected there 
can be any concord between such 
a believer and the proud, conceited 
“disputer of this world” —-the 
would-be philosopher, who ima- 
gines himself equal to the compre- 

ion of all truth, or rather who 
supposes there is no truth, which 
has escaped his penetrating eye — 
none of any consequence which he 
has not assorted and arranged in 
his system. The mind so disposed 
is not in a Christian state—is not 
Jit for the school of Christ—has yet 
to learn the elements of Chris- 
tianity. Happy is the humble 
learner at the feet of the great 


~ Master ! 


THEOLOGUS. 
KENNICOTT AND PETERS. 
To the Editors of the Congregational 
Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

In the following comparison of 
passages, there is the most ample 

f that Kennicott’s versign and 
interpretation of both 2 Sam. vii. 19, 
and | Chron. xvii. 17, are not ori- 
ginal, The perusal of the whole 
will, I apprehend, leave on the 
mind of every reader the impres- 
sion, that Kennicott’s name receives 
no lustre fromthe criticisms, which 
are considered by some persons as 
conferring so much distinguished 
honour upon it. 

“ From David’s address to God, 
after receiving the message by 
Nathan, ‘tis plain, that David un- 
derstood the son promised to be 
‘the Messiah ; in whom his house 
was to be established for ever. 
But the words, which seem most 
expressive of this are in this verse 
now rendered very unintelligibly, 
‘and is this the manner of man ?’ 

Cona. Maa. No. 36. 
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Whereas the words AN MNT 
DIN literally signify, ‘and this 
is (or must be) the law of the man, 
or of the Adam,’ i. e. this promise 
must relate to the law or the ordi- 
nance, made by God to Adam, 
concerning the seed of the woman ; 
the man, or the second Adam: as 
the Messiah is expressly called by 
St. Paul, 1 Corin. xv, 45—47. 
This meaning will be yet more 
evident from the parallel place, 
1 Chron. xvij. 17, where the words 
of David are now miserably ren- 
dered thus: ‘ And thou hast re« 
garded me according to the estate 
of a man of high degree.’ Whereas 
the wordsIN7 VND INN 
moyOr literally signify, ‘and 
thou hast regarded me, according 
to the Adam that is future, or the 
man that is from above,’ (for the 


word s>ypon very remarkably 
signifies hereafter as to time, and 
Jrom above as to place); and thus 
St. Paul, including both senses, 
‘ The second man is the Lord from 
heaven :’ and Adam is the figure 
of him that was to come, or the 


future. Rom. v. 14.”—Kennicolt's 
Remarks on the Old Testament. 
p. 115. 1787. 


“ St. Paul’s remarkable com- 
parison, by way of antithesis, be- 
tween Adam and Christ, (Rom. 
v. 12. 1 Corin. xv. 21.), whom he 
calls the second Adam or Man, is 
well known. But I do not know, 
that the commentators send us to 
the Old Testament for any thing 
that may serve to justify the great 
apostle in this comparison. And 
yet, I think, there is a passage in 
the prayer of David, (2 Sam. vil. 19, 
and 1 Chron. xvii. 17.) which 
shews, that the Messiah was ex« 
pected under this very character. 

- and is this the manner of 
man, O Lord God?” It is this 
last clause I must dwell upon a 
little, “‘ Is this the manner of man?” 
&e. There is no interrogation in 
the Hebrew, but a direct assertion ; 
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ve-zoth torath ha-Adam, Adonai Je- 
hovah—literally, et ista ler Adami, 
Domine Jehovnh. This is the law 
of the Adam (or the-Man, for the 
rl is demonstrative and emphati- 
cal), O Lord Jehovah.—“ This can 
be no other than the law, the fixed 
decree concerning, that other Adam 
or Man, that hath been so long 
promised us;” that seed of the 
woman, who is to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. David could not but 
observe from the whole turn of the 
message, that it was prophetical. 
—He concludes, assoon as he heard 
the great promise made him, ver. 
16, that this could be no other 
than the kingdom of the son of 
man, or the second man, the Re- 
deemer—if it may seem to some, 
that I havelaidtoogreat stress upon 
the words, zoth torath ha-Adam.— 
I shall desire, that they would at- 
tend to the parallel place in the 
history, as it is given us in 
1 Chron. xvii. 17, and there they 
will find it thus:— Thou hast 
regarded me according to the estate 
of a man of high degree.” So the 
translation, indeed, very unhappily 
and poorly. The words in the origi- 


nal, are DUNT VND VS 
PV7PDi7 literally, Et respexisti me 
secundum dispositianem Adami illius 
futuri or superni. The word 
moyon signifies future with re- 
spect to time, and above with re- 
spect to place. The mieaning, 
therefore, must be this—“ and hast 
regarded me according to the order 
or disposition of the future Adam, 
or the Adam from above.”—The 
same which St. Paul speaks of, 
Rom. v. 14, where he saith, the 
first Adam was a type or figure of 
the future—or, if youtake moyon 
in its other sense—it will then be, 
as St. Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 47. 
* The second man is the Lord from 
heaven.’”—Critical Dissertation on 
the Book of Job, by Charles Peters. 
Preface, pp. Ixvii—lxxii. 1757. 
Ed. 2d. 


** Look here upon this picture, and onthis.” 


[Decemper, 


ON PREDESTINATION. 
(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen,--Many years ago I resided 
in a part of Hertfordshire, where the doc. 
trine of predestination was most grossly per- 
verted. In a letter to a pious relative, I 
expressed a wish, that my highly valued and 
venerated friend, the Rev. Peter Edwards, 
would communicate to me his sentiments on 
this doctrine. He promptly complied by 
sending me the following excellent letter ; 
which, I hope, you will publish. 

It was extremely scasonable to me, and it 
has been read to many young persons with 
advantage. The hope of extending the use- 
Sulness of so scriptural and pastoral a letter, 
induccs me to wish its publicity, and I feel 
assured, that the piety of its author will be 
a sufficient indemnity for publishing it with- 
out his permission. 

Iam your's respectfully, 
WILLIAM COOKE, 


« Wem, Dec. 4, 1804. 

~ “ My dear young friend, 

“ Havine heard a small part of 
your letter read, I understand 
thereby, that the doctrine of pre- 
destination is a-subject of contro- 
versy in your part of the country. 
In this controversy, I find you are 
yourself sometimes engaged, and 
in some instances, as you suppose, 
not unsuccessfully. As you wish 
me to give you my opinion respect- 
ing this doctrine, which, perhaps, 
you have not formerly observed, 
or else forgot, I shall give it with 
all readiness, and in the plainest 
manner I can. 

“ And in the first place, we must 
grant, that predestination is a Scrip- 
ture term. For, although, it does 
not occur as a noun, it is used as a 
verb, ‘ He did predestinate,’ and as 
a participle, ‘having predesti- 
nated,’ so that whatever our views 
of the thing may be, we must con- 
sider the term as Scriptural. 

“ This being the case, we are to 
adjust its meaning, which will be 
no hard task ; for itis plain enough, 
that to predestinate, is to fore-ap- 
point, or fore-ordain, that is to 
some special end. 

“ The next enquiry will be to 
what end men are predestinated, 
--as, whether to some office-—sup- 
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pose the kingly—prophetic—or 
apostolic ; or to some privilege, as 
hearing the gospel, or the like.— 
All this, though true in itself, is 
not the end or any part of it, as 
connected with the term in the 
Scriptures. The end of predesti- 
nation is two-fold; ultimate and 
subordinate, The ultimate end is 
glory—which the apostle shows by 
apeculiar argument, in Rom. viiith, 
“ whom he did predestinate, them 
he called—-whom he called, them 
he justified—whom he justified, 
them he glorified.” The subordi- 
nate end is two-fold, relation and 
similitude ; relation ‘having predes- 
tinated us unto the adoption of 
children ;’ similitude, ‘he did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.’ 

“ This being the end or ends 


- according to the Scripture, the last 


thing to be considered will be the 
reason, why God has predestinated 
any to such ends; as whether it be 
by grace undeserved, or on account 
of deserving works foreseen. To 
suppose the last would be contrary 
to the condition of a fallen creature, 
in whom dwelleth no good thing, 
contrary to the supreme excellency 
of the blessing itself, and so, con- 
trary to the Scriptures. The Scrip- 
tures inform us, that this appoint- 
ment to salvation is not according 


* to our works, but according to his 


own purpose and grace, and in 
Ephesians, it is said to be ‘ to the 
praise and glory of his grace.’ 

“In this you have my opinion 
on the subject, I do not know from 
which of the foregoing parts you 
will dissent ; or whether from any, 
if you calmly consider them ; but, 
if you dissent from neither, you 
cannot avoid being a predesti- 
narian. 

“ But, perhaps, you will ask, is 
not this doctrine unworthy of God, 
and contrary to his justice and 
goodness? I would rather ask, is 
ittrue? for, if true, it can neither 
be unworthy of God, nor repug- 
nant to any of his attributes. 
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** It may be you willask, whether 
the doctrine is not injurious tothose 
who perish? To this I answer, 
net in the least. For those who 
perish, would have perished, if 
there had been no such thing. The 
only difference is, that whereas in 
the present case, some of mankind 
perish, if there had been no such 
appointment to life, they would 
have all perished together. 

“ My dear friend, now I have 
given you my opinion, let me give 
you my advice. I wish for the 
present, you would study the 
awakening parts of God’s word, 
and those parts which have a ten- 
dency-to draw to Christ; and to 
animate the heart to love, believe, 
and follow him. I would advise 
you to turn all difficulties into 
prayer; to begin with the sincere 
milk of the word, and then the 
strong meat. Now, I have only 
room to say, that I am sincerely, 

“ Your friend and wellwisher, 

* Peter Epwarps.” 


weevevetetes 


ON THE DEFECTION OF OPULENT 
DISSENTERS TO THE EVANGELI- 
CAL CHURCH PARTY. 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 
Tue principles on which your 
work has hitherto been conducted, 
afford sufficient proof of your at- 
tachment to the cause of Protestant 
non-conformity. I trust, therefore, 
that with your accustomed libe- 
rality to your correspondents, you 
will grant permission to one, who 
is, on conviction and principle, a 
Dissenter of the Independent De- 
nomination, to express his senti- 
ments on a subject, which is con- 
nected in some degree, with the 
honour and the respectability of 
the body to which he has the hap- 
piness to belong. That subject is 
the occasional defection of opulent 
Dissenters to the evangelical party 
in the Established Church. Of 
the number or frequency of such 
defections, I have not the means of 
4M 2 
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forming a correct estimate. So far 
as my own observation extends, 
however, I am led to the conclu- 
sion, that it is not an evil of very 
gigantic magnitude, and that of 
those among the higher classes who 
abandon the cause of non-confor- 
mity, the far greater proportion 
abandon the cause of evangelical 
piety at the same time, and re- 
nounce all connexion with every 
party in the religious world—an 
event far more deeply to be re- 
gretted, than any change of pro- 
fession or of communion, which 
still leaves its subjects in “ the 
fellowship of saints.” But, let the 
species of defection on which I am 
more particularly animadverting, 
be ever so small, I cannot as a Dis- 
senter regard it but with regret, 
as it tends to divert a certain por- 
tion of influence from the support 
of a righteous cause ; and, as it con- 
firms the prejudices of the evan- 
gelical sieniogesty against the 
non-conformists, by giving them 
to suppose, that as men become 
more refined and enlightened, they 
are less able to tolerate the vul- 
garity of manners, the obtuseness 
of intellect, or the want of intel- 
lectual culture with which the sec- 
taries are often and _ illiberally 
charged. The latter consequence 
can scarcely fail to follow, when 
the party leaving the Dissenters, 
attempts to vindicate his defection, 
by thus stigmatizing the body he 
has deserted :.and such a defence 
has been in some instances set up. 
The Dissenting community, it has 
been asserted, that portion of it, 
especially, which is evangelical, 
does not afford society for persons 
of polished manners, and whose 
delicacy of feeling, and elevation 
of sentiment have been cultivated 
by a liberal education. But the 
evangelical church-party supplies 
what is wanted, rank, refinement, 
manners, taste, cultivated mind, 
and in short, society for a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. These ad- 


vantages may be enjoyed without 


CDecemser, 
a sacrifice of any fundamental prin- 
ciple of religion, since the question 
of ecclesiastical order, or church 
Government is among the non- 
essentials. And besides this, the 
means of exerting a beneficial in- 
fluence, and of doing more abun- 
dant good, are greater within than 
without the pale of the Establish. 
ment. To those of your readers 
who know and value the true 
grounds of non-conformity, such 
reasons will appear, of course, 
futile and impotent. Nor would 
they deserve consideration, were 
they not deemed satisfactory, and 
really acted upon by persons, of 
whose piety, we indulge some 
hope, whatever we may think, in 
this particular instance, of the 
aberrations of their reason. But 
no argument, however feeble, no 
sophistry, however flimsy, is to be 
despised, which may beguile into 
erroneous practices, or be made 
the pretext for anti-christian sacri- 
fices of principle. And if, by a 
timely expostulation, only an in- 
dividual is induced to “ hold fast 
his integrity,” the pages of your 
work will not have been devoted 
without important useto the subject. 

The first thought which presents 
itself, is the evident want of neces- 
sary connexion between the object 
proposed, and the means employed 
for its attainment; for what is 
more obvious, than that, in this 
country especially, where opulence 
is both rank and power, access 
may be easily enjoyed by those who 
possess it, to the better educated 
and more refined classes of society, 
whether in the church or out of it. 
The sacrifice of one’s faith and pro- 
fession in the present day, is not 
a necessary pre-requisite for intro- 
duction to good company, and if 
any man makes the sacrifice, it 1s 
his own gratuitous act. An opu- 
lent Quaker may have his seat at 
the table of a Peer, if theology is 
the only point on which they dif- 
fer. The only reply to this, is, that 
the evangelical church-patty, are, 
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in this respect, more scrupulous 
than other bodies of men, that they 
have a bigotry peculiarly their 
own, that they will not cordially 
associate with intelligent and pious 
non-conformists. If so, what be- 
comes of their refinement of senti- 
ment, and liberality of feeling—or 
who would so far forget the respect 
he owes to his own dignity, as to 
eringe to such narrowness of soul ? 
—the fact, however, has yet to be 

ved. But supposing it were so, 
the next inquiry would be, whe- 
ther the pleasure or the advantage 
would not be too dearly purchased, 
if conformity to the Established 
Church is the price of the friend- 
ship of its more excellent mem- 
bers ?—Are, the most Scriptural 
mode of ecclesiastical government 
in the church of Christ, and the 
most probable means of getting 
into eligible society, questions of 
equal magnitude, or rather are they 
so far unequal, that the first must 
yield in importance to the second ? 
The plea that the question of 
church-government is among the 
non-cesentials, is built upon a mere 
sophism ; and, as applied to the 
present subject, is absolutely false. 
A broad and palpable distinction 
must be taken here, which the 
argument entirely overlooks. By 
a non-essential in religion, I un- 
derstand any matter of faith or 
practice, which does not enter into 
the essence of personal piety, and 
the reception or rejection of which 
by the individual, does not involve 
his salvation or perdition. Of this 
nature is the external form and 
discipline of a Christian church, 
considered merely as a matter of 
ritual or ceremonial observance. 
Two persons may differ as to the 
law of Christ on this subject, and, 
each acting conscientiously upon 
his own convictions, both may 
nevertheless be in a salvable state. 
But, if one of these persons, from 
mere secular and selfish motives, 
concedes his principles and prac- 
tices to the other, violating what, 
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in his own judgment, is most pro« 
bably the will of Christ, and tri- 
fling with the dictates of his con- 
science, he is guilty of great sin ; 
he virtually renounces the autho- 
rity of Christ as lord of the Chris- 
tian church; and the principle of 

disobedience is equally criminal, 

whether the matter in which it dis- 

covers itself is of greater or less 

importance. Obedience to the 

real or supposed will of Christ, and 

submission to the dictates of con- 

science, are not non-essentials ; but 

enter into the very idea, and form 

the very substance of practical 

piety. In the first instance, the 

cause of the difference might be 

only an error of the understanding 

in one of the parties, and conse- 

quently might be venial. In the 

last instance, the cause of the 

ment of the parties would be the 

contempt of principle in one of 

them, which, involving depravity 

of heart, must be re; ed as 

deeply criminal—a palpable line 

of distinction! The question re- 

solves itself, therefore, into this— 

Is principle to be sacrified to plea- 

sure—the selfish pleasure to be 

derived from intercourse with a 

certain class and order of society ? 

A child in the school of truth may 

supply the answer. Better asso- 

ciate with the humblest of the 

members of the family of God— 

better resign one’s self to solitude, 

and exile, and death ! 

It is much to be apprehended, 
that persons whose defection from 
non-conformity is grounded on a 
principle so loose, and every way 
so exceptionable, are beguiled by 
an*unhappy delusion, and, under 
the plausible notion of taste, re- 
finement, and the love of moral - 
and intellectual excellence, are un- 
consciously cherishing, what the 
Scriptures have described and de- 
nounced, as “ the pride of life.” 
Such a suspicion, however, un- 
charitable it may appear, is at least 
natural, when we see the difficulty 
of accounting for their conduct on 
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any other intelligible principle— 
when we recollect the acknow- 
ledged treachery of the human 
heart, by which it often conceals 
from men the motives of their own 
conduct—and, especially, when it 
is added, that there are two circum- 
stances which need only to be 
stated, to show the hollowness of 
the plea advanced. 

First. It proceeds on a fictitious 
case. The Dissenters of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, and to those 
1 more particularly confine myself, 
are insulted by a daring and scan- 
dalous libel, when represented as a 
rude and illiterate body of people. 
Of general information, of physical 
and moral science, of polite litera- 
ture, they possess, at least, an equal 
portion with persons of the same 
rank in society in the Establish- 
ment; and on topics more nearly 
allied to theological and biblical 
learning, I have almost uniformly 
found them much better informed. 
In general, they are a. contempla- 
tive and reasoning people, not con- 
tent without accuracy of knowledge, 
and potency of argument in the 
pursuit of truth. In the mild and 
gentle virtues of the heart, in sim- 
ple goodness of character, in all 
that constitutes substantial worth, 
they are not inferior to their neigh- 
bours. If there are but compara- 
tively few persons among them of 
singular elegance of manners, or 
deeply versed in the etiquette of 
courts, it is because but few 
occupy those exalted stations, which 
give room and leisure for indulging 
in the mere decorations of lite—a 
fact to be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple suggested by high authority, 
that few that have riches can enter 
the kingdom of God. But, as a 
body, they are distinguished by 
what is far nobler than exterior 
polish of manners,—by that ge- 
nuine benevolence, and unaffected 
sympathy in the feelings of others, 
for which the most refined forms 
of artificial, politeness, are but a 
wretched substitute, If any man, 
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therefore, deserts the Dissenters, 
whatever may be the pretext, it is 
not in reality because he finds 
among them a dearth of talent, of 
virtue, of fine feeling, of amiable 
manners. Some other reason must 
lurk within his breast, some mo- 
tive of a. more vulgar, and far less 
generous kind, and if that motive 
be not “ the pride of life,” if it is 
not an effort to effect the forbidden 
union of mammon.and of God, I 
am unable to penetrate the mys- 
tery of the case. 

Secondly. If any additional con- 
sideration were necessary to confirm 
this suspicion, it is supplied by the 
fact, that some who have made good 
society their plea for this defection, 
have actually left the most select cir- 
cles among the Dissenters, for con- 
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party, which afforded them abso- 
lutely no enlargement of intellec- 
tual, pleasures; in which the very 
last thing to be met with, is “ the 
flow of reason, and the feast of 
soul,” and which had no other 
possible recommendation, than the 
supposed introduction they have 
afforded to opulent or genteel so- 
ciety. I do not mean to intimate, 
that among evangelical church- 
men, there are not to be met 
with, circles in which may be 
found, all that is brilliant in 
genius, profound in knowledge, 
dignified in sentiment, correct in 
taste, gentle in manners. But, 
when we find persons who pro- 
fess to make these the objects 
of their search, who, in pursuit of 
them, forsake society equally ex- 
cellent among the Dissenters, and 
who, in that pursuit, sacrifice the 
principles and prejudices of their 
early life—When, I repeat, we 
find such persons content, when 
once within the pale of the church, 
with just any connexions of a re- 
ligious order, which are thought 
genteel, whether they have much 
knowledge, or none; whether 
they are signalized by the finest 
tact of metropolitan manners, or 
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- than from God. 
_ ment of an English monarch, that 





the most uncouth and _ artless 
movements of rustic life ; the con- 
clusion appears inevitable, that 
they have imposed on themselves, 
if not on others; and are flattering 
themselves with having acted from 
motives, altogether foreign to 
those which have in reality guided 
their conduct. If this view of 
the subject be correct, it is a ques- 
tion meriting serious contempla- 
tion, how far this species of delu- 
sion agrees with the holy simpli- 
city of real religion; or in what 
degree it may involve the con- 
demnation denounced against those 
who seek honour from men, rather 
It was the’senti- 


Popery was the religion of a gen- 
tleman ; and it would seem, that 
the persons whose conduct is now 
censured, esteem, on much the 
same principle, the religion of 
churches, as preferable to that of 
barns. They are not prepared for 
Popery, but will approach as near 
to it as they can ; nor does it appear, 
upon the loose conceptions they 
have formed on the subject of ec- 
clesiastical government, why they 
should not at once embrace without 
reserve, that religion of gentlemen. 
It is true, that in a Protestant 
country, the temptation is small ; 
but should they remove to other 
climes, they might be found aspi- 
ring to the lofty distinction of 
kissing the holy toe, or of asso- 
ciating with those persons of taste 
and delicacy, who had arrived at 
that splendid honour, If ambi- 
tion, however secret and uncon- 
scious, is the true motive of this 
defection, it is obvious to remark, 
how weak is the policy by which 
it seeks to be gratified ; it is the 
conduct of a wrong head, as well 
as of a perverted heart. Such 


; defaulters leave an honourable 


station, in which they might, if 
truly wise and good, command 
fespect and influence, for one 
in which they are reduced to 


cyphers. The party which they 
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espouse, may hail them as -con- 
verts ; but while they flatter their 
pride, the more sagacious will 
despise their meanness. Besides, 
that the distinction of opulence, 
is no longer a distinction in a mul- 
titudinous association of wealth 
and talent. Nor is the sheer sel- 
fishness of this conduct less per- 
ceptible than its bad policy. If 
the Dissenters are actually in so 
humiliating a condition with re- 
gard to manners, taste, and letters, 
would it not be more generous in 
those who think they possess them, 
to employ the means which Provi- 
dence has given them, in rescuing 
their brethren from their supposed 
degradation, instead of despoiling 
them of that small portion of res- 
pectability they enjoy, by an act 
of treachery and desertion ? 

Let such persons know, that 
their characters and conduct are 
justly appreciated by others, if 
they are themselves destitute of 
self-knowledge. Let them not 
expect to impose on our credu- 
lity, by the plausible sophistry in 
which they have entangled them- 
selves. At the same time, let 
them be assured, that while we 
regret their defection, it is as much 
on their account, as on the account 
of that cause which they have la- 
boured to betray. The conse- 
quences to themselves may be 
momentous ; but the cause of non- 
conformity rests upon an impreg- 
nable rock, which no treason can 
undermine, no violence can de- 
stroy. Piety, and talent, and lite- 
rature it will always command ; 
and with the splendour of opu- 
lence it can dispense, with the 
pride of life it seeks no alliance, 
to the shrine of grandeur it will 
never bow. The friends of this 
cause, while they regret the loss 
of those who once mingled in 
their simple worship, and humble 
communion, will never fail to 
be consoled by the recollection, 
that One greater than they still 
walks in the midst of the golden 
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candlesticks, and that he will 
never forsake even that lowly 
temple, a barn, while upon the 
worshippers within is found writ- 
ten—‘“ Hotness To THE Lorp”— 
and upon the front of the erection 
without this inscription continues 
to be legible—* My KINGDOM IS 
NOT OF THIS WORLD.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
A MemBer or AN INDEPENDENT 
Cuurcu. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES. 
No. VI. 
THE RAINBOW. 

Tuoven this object is gene- 
rally evanescent, and of short con- 
tinuance, yet, while it remains, 
it never fails to arrest the atten- 
tion of the beholder, as ranking 
amongst the most beautiful and 
sublime phenomena in nature. 
It awakens the most pleasing 
sensations in the bosom of the 
trifling; it amuses the most cu- 
rious in-philosophical speculations ; 
while it now excites no alarm in 
the minds of the most timid.— 
The rainbow recalls the most 
pleasing associations, while we re- 
vert to the occasion on which it is 
first mentioned in the history of 
our globe. After the flood had 
subsided, to prevent the appre- 
hension of a similar visitation in 
that and the following ages of the 
world, God entered into a cove- 
nant with all flesh, and engaged 
that he would drown the earth no 
more. “ And God said, This is 
the token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: I 
do set my bow in the cloud, and 
it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth. 
And it shall come to pass, when 
I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shall be seen in the 
cloud: and I will remember my 


[DecemBer; 


covenant which is between me and 
you, and every living creature of 
all flesh, and the waters shall no 
more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh. And the bow shall be. in 
the cloud, and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember the ever« 
lasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh 
that is upon the earth.” 

Whether the rainbow then made 
its appearance for the first time, 
or whether it had been seen fre- 
quently before, but was from this 
period made the token of the co. 
venant, has often been questioned. 
I am inclined to adopt the latter 
of these opinions. As the same 
causes that produce this phenome- 
non existed in nature as well. be- 
fore the flood as after, it would be 
next to a miracle if they never so 
concurred as to produce this effect 
for sixteen hundred years, seeing 
that they now so frequently take 
such an arrangement. The pos- 
sibility of it, however, is admitted. 
Divine Providence may have pre- 
vented that peculiar relative po- 
sition of the sun and clouds which 
is necessary in order to this effect, 
with the prospective intention of 
making the appearance of the rain- 
bow the more striking and im- 
pressive on the occasion to which 
the above passage of Scripture 
refers. But, judging from the 
manner in which it is mentioned 
in this quotation, it appears to 
have been a well known appear- 
ance in nature; but that for the 
future it should be regarded as a 
pledge of God's fidelity to his 


covenant with a fallen world. 


While the rainbow has ‘excited , 


astonishment, and afforded plea- 
sure to mankind at large, philoso- 
hers have employed themselves 
in speculative inquiries into the 
nature and causes of this sublime 
spectacle, and have suggested va- 
rious theories to account for its 
form, its colours, and its position. 
But till Newton arose to illuminate 


the world by his splendid genius 
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and wonderful discoveries, no satis- 
factory explanation was given. It 
isnow, however, well understood, 
though difficult to explain without 

, and with that brevity 
which is requisite in these mis- 
cellaneous papers. 

The rainbow, it is obvious to 
every one, is occasioned by the 
sun’s shining upon a dark cloud 
through a shower of rain which is 
falling between the spectators and 
the cloud on which the bow is 
seen.—In order to explain this 
appearance, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that light consists of a union 
of the seven primary colours, viz. 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet ; and these are 
all seen, in a perfect rainbow, tak- 
ing a certain arrangement in rela- 
tion to each other, more or less 
visible. As light is evidently the 


cause of the rainbow, and as all 


the colours in a ray of light are 
seen in the bow, it becomes an in- 
teresting inquiry,—By what means 
are the colaurs separated from each 
other, and transmitted to the eye 
of the beholder ? 
This is done by the falling drops 
of rain. Each drop of rain is 
rical or globular, and it is the 
light of the sun falling upon these 
spheres that occasions the beauti- 
ful phenomenon of the bow. But 
let us be more particular.—It had 
been observed, that when a ray of 
ight is made to fall upon a globe 
transparent glass, colours re- 
sembling those of the rainbow are 
produced, taking a similar ar- 
Tangement ; that is to say, this 
fae globe so affects the ray of 
ight as to decompose it—to pre- 
sent its. primary elements sepa- 
rated from each other. The ob- 
servation of this fact led to an 
explanation of the rainbow. It 
Must also be observed, that the 
diferent particles of light, or the 
different coloured rays, have dif- 
ferent degrees of refrangibility, or 
‘ate reflected under different angles. 
Cone, Maa. No. 36. 
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Till this discovery was made by 
Sir Isaac Newton, he himself was 
not able to comprehend the philo- 
sophy of the rainbow. These two 
facts being known, he has satis- 
factorily explained what remained 
till then an inexplicable mystery. 
To prevent confusion in our 
minds, let us view the action of 
one ray of light upon a single 
drop of water, which we will sup- 
pose to be a sphere or globe.— 
This ray of light proceeds in a 
straight line from the luminous 
body until it touches the drop of 
water, which we will suppose it 
to do at its upper side. On enter- 
ing the drop of water, this ray is 
immediately refracted, or thrown 
into a different direction, forming 
an obtuse angle at the point of 
contact; this is owing to the water 
being a denser medium than that 
of air. It then passes downward 
through the drop to the opposite 
side, where it is reflected back 
again to the side of the drop at 
which it entered, but lower down ; 
on leaving it, and passing into the 
air, the ray of light suffers a second 
refraction, owing to the air being 
a rarer medium than water; it 
then travels in a direct line to the 
eye of the spectator, who has his 
back towards the sun, and his face 
towards the drop. This ray of 
light, on its entrance into the drop 
of water, begins to be decomposed 
into its native colours ; and upon 
leaving it, after one reflection and 
two refractions, it is further sepa~ 
rated into as many small, and 
differently-coloured rays, as there 
are primitive colours in the light. 
But though all the primary co- 
lours are thrown out by each drop 
of rain, yet it is only one of these 
colours that reaches the eye of the 
spectator; this is owing to the 
different colours having different 
degrees of refrangibility, or being 
reflected under different angles. 
But, as in a shower of rain there 
are drops at all heights and all 
4N 
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distances, all those that are in a 
certain position with respect to the 
spectator will reflect red rays; 
all those in the next station, the 
orange ; those in the next, green, 
&c. Hence in the rainbow, the 
different colours will take a sta- 
tion according to their different 
degrees of refrangibility, which is 
as follows, reckoning from the 
outside of the bow :—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. 

But why should the rays of 
light, thus decomposed, assume a 
semicircular form? The reason is, 
because it is only at certain angles 
that the refracted rays are visible 
to our eyes. The least refrangible, 
or red rays, make an angle of forty- 
two degrees two minutes, and the 
most refrangible, or violet rays, 
an angle of forty degrees seven- 
teen iuinutes. Now, if a line be 
drawn horizontally from the spec- 
tator’s eye, it is evident that 
angles formed with this line, of a 
certain dimension in every direc- 
tion, will produce a circle, as will 
be evident by only attaching a cord 
of a given length to a certain point 
round which it may turn as round 
its axis, and in every point will 
describe an angle, with the hori- 
zontal line of a certain and deter- 
minate extent. 

There is sometimes seen a se- 
condary bow encircling the pri- 
mary one; but its colours are 
fainter ; and what is remarkable, 
they take an opposite arrange- 
ment. This secondary bow is 
occasioned by the rays of light 
entering the drops of rain at the 
under side, where they are re- 
fracted, and pass through them to 
the point whichis opposite to that 
at which they entered. They are 
then reflected upwards ; and when 
they reach the upper sides of the 
drops, they are then reflected a 
second time to the sides of the 
drops at which they entered, but 
ohne ; from this point they pass 
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into the air, where they undergo 
a second refraction, and are tlhien 
transmitted to the eye of the. be. 
holder. The primary bow is occa. 
sioned by those rays which have 
been but once reflected and twice 
refracted ; the secondary one by 
such rays as have been twice re. 
fracted and twice reflected. But 
at every reflection which the rays 
undergo, some parts escape, and 
pass out of the drops, without be. 
ing reflected back again ; so that the 
oftener the rays are reflected, the 
more they are weakened ; there- 
fore it is, that the colours of the 
secondary bow are produced by 
fewer rays, and consequently are 
fainter than the colours of. the pri- 
mary one. In the secondary bow, 
reckoning from the outside, the co- 
lours take the following order:— 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. The red, which is 
the outermost or highest colour in 
the primary bow, is the innermost 
or lowést colour in the secondary 
one. . This inversion of the order 
of the colours in the different bows 
is owing to the rays of light enter- 
ing the drops of rain at different 
points; in the one case at the 
upper, in the other at the lower 
part of the drops. 

There are sometimes to be seen 
lunar rainbews in the night time. 
These are generally faint, and al- 
most imperceptible, though on 
some occasions they appear more 
vivid than some solar ones.—There 
are frequently marine bows ; these 
are occasioned by the wind sweep- 
ing over the tops of the waves of 
an agitated sea, and which, by 
carrying the spray with it, pro- 
duces a momentary shower of rain. 
The rays of the sun falling on the 
drops, are refracted and reflected, 
and the various colours transmit- 
ted to the eye as in the common 
rainbow.— RouavuLT mentions co- 
loured bows on the grass formed 
by the refraction of the sun’s rays 
in the morning dew. Doctor 
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Lanew1Tn describes one which he 


saw lying on the ground, whose 


colours were almost as vivid as 
those of the common rainbow. It 
extended several hundred yards, 
and was not circular, but oblong. 

THEOPHILUS. 
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REPLY TO A QUERY ON ADAM, THE 
FEDERAL HEAD AND REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF ALL HIS POSTERITY. 


In attempting a reply to the query 
of your correspondent, I shall 
state, as briefly as possible, the opi- 
nions of the most eminent divines 
upon the question he has proposed. 
We may, first, survey the fall of 
Adam, and its manifest effects on 
himself and his posterity. The 
recorded fact is, that Adam did 
sn, by violating the positive test 
of his duty ; in which he became 
guilty, was expelled Paradise, be- 
came mortal, and at length died. 
In respect to his posterity, the in- 
contestible facts are, that all man- 
kind are exposed to a variety of 
natural evils, are in a state of la- 
bour and toil, liable te numerous 
necessities, injuries, sicknesses, sor- 
row, decrepid old age, and actual 
death ; and this universally, and 
from the instant of drawing their 
first breath ; and that the whole 
race are in a state of moral de- 
pravity. This appears tobe, frst, 
total, or what affects our whole 
constitution, the soul in all its fa- 
culties, the body in all its parts.* 

ly, universal, reaching to all 
men, in all ages, circumstances, 
stations, and stages of life. Thirdly, 
connate; natural, born with us; as 
appears from children, who as soon 
as able to discover any dispositions, 
discover those depraved ones of 
frowardness, anger, pride, &c.; 
and, oftentimes, the nicer pecu- 
liarities of their immediate parents, 


evil temper and disposition ; and 


lat in such cases, where imitation 
and bad example could not take 


* Lime Street Sermons, vol. 1. p. 294. 
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place. These things the heathens 
perceived and complained of, while 
they were at a loss for the cause. 

“* Dociles imitandis turpibus et pravis omnes 


sumus.”” Juv. 
“ Vitiis Nemo sine nascitur, Optimus ille 
qui minimis urgetur.” Hor. 


Secondly, If we search the Scrip- 
ture account of man’s fall, respect- 
ing its abiding effects on human 
nature, we find that it represents 
all the foregoing facts, as conse- 
quences of sin: all natural and 
moral evil to have sin for their in- 
let ; and this is that baneful conta- 
gion, which is total, universal, 
connate, and deadly.* The Scrip- 
ture further asserts this corruption 
of human nature, to have sprung 
from Adam’s first sin, Rom. v. 14. 
Gen, v. 3. Adam when fallen, is 
said to have begot a posterity in 
his own image: what that image 
was, appears in all his posterity. 
The Scripture further asserts, that 
Adam’s first sin was the sin of all 
his posterity: and that they are 
not only depraved, but guilty, and 
obnoxious to punishment for this. 
Ephes. ii. 3. Rom. v. 16—19. 

We may now inquire, thirdly, into 
the way and manner by which ori- 
ginal corruption is conveyed down 
to Adam’s posterity, The princi- 
pal opinions of divines on this subs 
ject are as follow:—That man’s 
depravity is contracted by imita- 
tion only. But this is generally 
deemed insufficient, for these rea- 
sons. ist. Inasmuch as propen- 
sities are found in children towards 
those vices of which they have seen 
no example. 2dly. The brightest 
examples of goodness are imitated 
by them with the greatest appa- 
rent reluctance ; while those of a 
vicious nature, are eagerly fol- 
lowed, which plainly proves, that 
a vicious bias is antecedent to all 
examples. 3dly. Many Scriptures 
refer the matter to a higher source, 
and make it hereditary. Job xi. 12. 


fully repre- 
Fold State, 





“ See this concisely and 
sented in Boston’s Four 
p. 54 and 124. 
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Job xiv. 4 xxv. 4. Ps. li,5. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26. John iii. 5. 

The hypothesis of some others 
is, that original corruption is con- 
veyed from the parents to the chil- 
dren, in the same way as the lower 
classes of animals propagate their 
species, that is, with the sameness 
of nature and disposition, accord- 
ing to the fixed law of nature, 
which runs through both the vege- 
table and animal creation. This 
hypothesis, it is thought, fully solves 
the difficulty, were it not founded 
on the postulatum, which cannot 
be easily admitted, namely, that 
mankind propagate their whole 
species in a way of natural genera- 
tion, as other animals are acknow- 
led to do; but then the human 
soul is propagated ex traduce—to 
which there are the following ob- 
jections :—1. Scripture and reason 
seem to maintain, that the human 
soul is a simple, immaterial, sub- 
stance, quite.distinct from matter, 
and, if so, not subject to the law 
of propagation ; it being quite un- 
philosophical and incongruous to 
suppose, that one spirit should pro- 
duce another as bodies do. 2. 
Scripture seems to hold forth, that 
the human soul comes immediately 
from God ; that it is the object of 
creating power. Isaiah lvii. 16. 
Eccles. xii. 7. 

It is by some, thought necessary 
to be maintained, that the human 
soul is created by God, pure and 
Sree from vicious propensiiies ; and 
they account for the manner of its 
receiving moral contagion, by the 
following considerations :—That as 
the soul comes from God free from 
all positive bias to evil, so also of 
all positive bias to good ; not hav- 
ing that original righteousness, or 
prineiple of good, bestowed on it, 
which was bestowed on Adam in 
his creation.* This soul is created 
in a state of union té sinful flesh ; 
that .is, the body whose constitu- 
tion and temperament have a ten- 





* Turr, v. 1. Locum 9, Ques. 12. 
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dency to influence it to sinful 
habits, and irregular propensities, 

The substance of what Divines 
have advanced on this point, and 
which the most judicious of them 
think may be admitted as a solu- 
tion of the question, is as follows, 
viz. that the holy God, in creating 
the human soul, views it in con- 
nexion with the first of men, and 
the moral condition he brought 
himself and posterity into, by 
breach of covenant. According- 
ly, he infuses no impurity into 
them, neither endows them with 
a principle of positive purity; so 
that they receive from him neither 
the one nor the other: only the 
naked essence, with the natural 
powers and properties connected 
therewith. But, if this, and all 
that can be said, amounts not fo a 
satisfactory explanation, as to the 
modus or manner, in which origi- 
nal corruption is conveyed, it ought 
by no means to weaken our belief 
of the thing itself. We are de- 
praved, and none have reason to 
deny it; and we must wait for 
futurity, fully to clear up the deep 
things of God. We have no rea- 
son on our side, when we doubt 
plain matters of fact, or dispute 
the divine testimony, because we 
know not how fully to account for 
them, or comprehend them. If 
we must not believe our senses till 
our reason be satisfied about the 
causes of their objects, we must all 
be sceptics: and the deriving of 
our very being from our parents, on 
this principle, may be denied, or 
doubted, as well as that of our de- 
pravity.* 

We may now advance to in- 
quire fourthly, into the cause and 
ground of this conveyance of our 
corruption originally from Adam 
to his posterity. The depravity of 
human nature, is the effect of the 





* Vide Ridgley, v. 1. p. 338, and more 
largely in a sermon of his or Original 
Sin. Lime Street Sermons, p. 308. 
Anthony Burges, on Original Sin, part 
« 2d. chap. 23d, : 
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imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity. In order to arrive at a 
demonstration here, it is usually 
observed, that in all sin, there are 
two things—the Macula and the 
Reatus. The Macula, is a positive 
depravity of our natural or moral 
powers. The Meaius, is the de- 
sert or obnoxiousness to punish- 
ment,—or the subject’s exposure 
to penal evil. Now, the imputa- 
tion of sin (the argument proceeds) 


_is- the Lawgiver's reckoning its 


demerits so to the object’s account, 
and dealing with him accordingly. 
Nor can there be an infliction of 
any penal evil; but where there 
has been previous guilt. But the 
penal evil of sickness, diseases, 
casualties, and death, take place in 
multitudes of Adam’s progeny, 
who have no sins of their’ own, 
which is the case of children and 
idiots: and this (it is pleaded) is 
an express punishment of our sin, 
according to Rom. v. 12.—vi. 23. 
1 Cor. xv. 21. Again, it is incon- 
ceivable how corruption should be 
constitutional and universal, if 
Adam’s sin had been merely per- 
sonal, and not imputed to his pos- 
terity: for every effect must have 
its proper cause.* Moreover, an 
actual imputation, it is thought, is 
evident from the Scriptural account 
of the moral character, and condi- 
tion of all Adam’s descendants. 
This seems to be the import of 
these passages, ‘‘ Children of wrath,” 
Ephes. ii. 3. “ Under the curse,” 
Gal. iii. 10. Subjects of Satan’s 
kingdom, 2 Tim. ii. 26. Lukexi.21. 


. and exposed to judgment, Rom. 


v.16. It is thence inferred, that 
this imputation of Adam’s sin, re- 


_tults from his being constituted 


the covenant head, and representa- 
tive of all his posterity. This fede- 
ral relationship is argued, First, 
from matter of fact. A real de- 
pravity, the infliction of penal evil, 
the universal invasion of death, 





* Bury Street Sermons, v. 1. 195 
Vide the note. ; 
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are the consequences of his apos- 
tacy, which must, therefore, arise 
from our relation to him. But 
if he had been only the natural 
head, we could have felt no con- 
sequence of his personal trans- 
gresssion, any more than from 
the transgressions of our imme- 
diate parents, or other ancestors. 
Secondly, divines plead for it, 
Scripture doctrine; and appre- 
hend they have full evidence on 
the point. In Rom. v. 14, Adam 
is styled rizoc, a type, or figure of 
Christ, which he could not be 
as he was man, but as he was a 
public person, and patriarch, or 
representative of his family, or 
seed ; so the contrast is strong and 
beautiful ; as from Adam his na- 
tural seed derive all sin, in the 
same manner, Christ’s spiritual 
seed derive all good from him. 
To this is added, 1 Cor. xv. 45 to 
49; which, it is thought, confirms 
the sense of the former text here 
given. The first and second 
Adam are considered in respect to 
their seed, and the parallel is run 
in respect to the conveyance of 
their images. and likeness to their 
seed, which frequently demon- 
strates the sameness of relation, 
namely, they were both federal, 
representing heads to their seed.* 

The grand plea against this- 
Scripture doctrine is, that it is not 
equitable, nor becoming the divine 
perfections, to constitute one per- 
son to be the representing head 
of others, without their choice and 
consent. It is answered, that the 
force of this objection is grounded 
on a false supposition, namely, 
that man is a complete and proper 
judge of what is right and fit 
for the great God to establish: 
and that a positive proof from 
Scripture of any truth, ought to 
silence every objection of our 
reason against it; and this doc- 
trine may justly challenge our 





* Vide Ridg. vol. 1, p. 329, Lime 


+ Street Sermons, p. 267. 
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humble reception and submission, 
since our depravity, weakness, 
and. imperfections, are the things 
asserted by it.* Besides, the 
safest way of judging what is fit 
for God to do, is to consider what 
he has doné, and to resolve plain 
scriptural facts into his sovereign 
wisdom, however difficult it may 
be for us fully to account for 
them. It is further observed, 
that original corruption, as well as 
actual sin, is sinful, and renders 
the subject obnoxious to future 
punishment ; which divines main- 
tain against some who assert, that 
original sin is to be lamented as 
our unhappiness, but not to be 
confessed or laid to heart as our 
transgression or crime. But if 
the law is spiritual, extending to 
the temper, dispositions, and affec- 
tions of the soul, as well as our 
personal actions; if this habitual 
depravity is a proximate cause of 
actual transgression ; if it consists 
in an actual contrariety to the 





* Vide Delaume on Original Sin, 
p- 19. 


nature, will, and authority of God; 
if neither principles nor habits 
be infused by our Maker’s hands, 
but derived from an apostate co- 
venant-head, we have then abun- 
dant evidence to conclude, and 
maintain it has the nature of sin 
in it, and exposes the subject to 
God’s righteous indignation ; nor 
ought it to be merely confessed, 
ahd laid to heart as an evil, but as 
a most mischievous and fatal evil: 
and being most extensive, perma- 
nent, prevalent, and communi- 
cable, therefore a most aggravated 
evil.* This controversy is really 
settled by a proper definition of 
sin, which is not only a transgres- 
sion of the- law of God by .the 
moral agent, but also want of con- 
formity to the law of God. Na- 
TURE WITHOUT GRACE IS SIN: 
destitute of God’s Holy Spirit, 
there is not an afom remaining, 
that is, what it ought tobe. “In 
MY FLESH DWELLETH NO GooD 
THING.” J. T. 





* Vide Boston’s Four-fold State, p. 
139, and Delaume wé supra. 








POETRY. 


RECOLLECTIONS ADDRESSED TO MY BEST FRIEND. 
(Witten during a dangerous Illness. ) 


How gently flew the smiling hotr;, 

By hope and raptore onward Lorne, 
When pleasure sirew’d our path with flow’rs, 

And stript from every rose its thorn. 
Then faney told a tale of peace, 

And thought each cloud of sorrow o’er ; 
Now every subject fails to please, 

For I must never see thee more. 


Ah, blissful sceues! where once we stray’d, 
To breathe affection’s tender sigh, 
Watch’d the last glow of evening fade, 
While glittering lamps adorn'd the sky. 
Why did the moments fly so fast, 
And leave me pensive to deplore 
Each dream of rapture quickly past? 
For I must never see thee more. 


Each changing season, as it fled, 

Was sweet to me, when thou wert near ; 
‘The summer sun, and winter dead, 

Alike would’ please, alike were dear, 


Now cheerful spring, and evening balm, 
The cooling breeze, and opening flow’r, 
Impart no joy, bestow no calm, 
Since I must never see thee more. 


Each zephyr seems to bear the voice 
That once stole sweetly o’er my ear ; 
But can it make my heart rejoice, 
And bid me wipe the trickling tear? 
Ah! no; itsighs the mournfal tale 
Of happiness for ever o'er; 
It seems to murmur through the vale 
That J shall never see thee more, 


Yet hope springs forward to a scene, 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love ; 
No sorrow there to intervene, 
For all is happiness above. 
Thither let every wish asceud, 
And every sacred passion soar ; 
There, when this weary life shall end, 
Again we'll meet—to part no more. 
H, B—v, 
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Principles and Practices of Pre- 
tended Reformers in Church and 
State. By Arthur Kenney, D. D. 
Dean of Achonry, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Octuvo. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Very Reverend the Dean of 

Achonry is as true a Quixote as 

ever mounted a Rozinante, or 

challenged a windmill. The Dul- 
cinea of his warmest affections is 
the lovely daughter of Arminius. 

In her cause, with that of her 

illustrious handmaid, Absolute Mo- 

narchy, he has taken up a spear 
more redoubtable by far, than ever 

Quixote couched ; and, in the 

true spirit of chivalry, has fiercely 

challenged the Calvinists, Dissen- 
ters, and Liberty-men of all Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, to 
face a right valiant Knight, or con- 


fess that they are all cowards, 


traitors, and rebels. The very 
sight of a Calvinist, though at the 
distance of three centuries, fires 
all his blood. The Dean most 
conscientiously proclaims him at 
once an assassin and a traitor 
against the lovely goddesses of his 
idolatry ;—the wretch either mur- 
dered, or helped to murder, King 
Charles!—or means to murder 
King George:—A radical! a ra- 
dical ! is the cry ;—and mounting 
the Pegasus of his zeal, he sets his 
quivering spear instantly towards 
the mark ;—and amidst the whiz 
with which he goes off, and his 
floundering head-over-heelsagainst 
his imagined foe, he declares he 
has overthrown the miscreant— 
though he has only overthrown 
himself, and then calling upon the 
mpectaters to admire his prowess, 
though they are all the time 
smiling at the poor gentleman’s 
mistake,—he remounts and rides 
away upon some new adventure, 
with as much exultation and ge- 
nuine knight-errantry, as ever pos- 
sessed the Don of La Mancha. 


Our readers will not be dis- 
pleased with us if we allow this 
Reverend Hibernian to cut a few 
of his capers in their presence. 
We have only to charge them to 
preserve their gravity, and to for- 
get Don Quixote. The Dean of 
Achonry is in right earnest: and 
if they please, they shall see him 
belabouring Calvin, Knox, Bu- 
chanan, Owen, and even Milton ;— 
if, however, they should think 
that he retreats from the combat 
with these mighty men, but in a 
sorry plight, we shall then allow 
them as hearty a laugh as if they 
were reading Cervantes; and happy 
indeed shall we be, if the blows 
and bruises the Don of Achonry 
has sustained, or may hereafter 
suffer, shall tame his wild blood—— 
and sober his wilder brain ;——or 
if he may but require a little dis- 
cretion for his own sake and the 
peace of the world, and not again 
mistake windmills for giants, and 
barbers’ basins for golden helmets. 

But not to keep our readers 
longer from the acquaintance of 
the Dean of Achonry, we shall 
immediately furnish them with 
several short extracts which will 
let them into the secret of his 
principles and his spirit, before 
we proceed to a display of his 
powers of ratiocination. The fol- 
lowing is the Introduction to his 
work :— 

« The timely exertions of the loyal body 
of the nation, are imperiously required, to 
counteract the artifices, by which revola- 
tionists now labour to diffuse amongst the 
populace, hostility against the constitution 
in Church and State. The system now 
pursued by mi i diaries, is 
precisely that which led to the dreadfal 
Rebellion. The same principles are now 
actively and widely disseminated amongst 
the people--the same measures are now in- 
dustriously recommended to them, which 
involved the English nation in the most 
dire calamities recorded in their history. 
The steps preparatory to civil convalsion 
are proceeding. ‘The Monarcuy and the 
Estascisnep Recicion are assailed with 
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revolutionary virulence ; and the assailants 
are perverting the Bist, in order to pro- 
mote their schemes of destruction. The 
most venerable institations, and the highest 
persons in the land—the Church, and the 
Ministry—-the Judges, and other adminis- 
trators of the Jaws--the Universitjes, and 
their instractors—the Legislature itself, 
and some of its most exalted members, are 
defamed and vilified—nay, the illustrious 
Heap of the Legislature, is held forth, 
with traitorous malignity, as an object for 
popular abhorrence——for popular violence ! 
—-revolt and rebellion are recommended to 
the people: and in the spirit of the days of 
Cromwell, the Biste is appealed to for a 
justification of the treason! the sacred 
Scriptures are wrested, for the purpose of 
promoting civil convulsion, and overtarning 
at once the Monarchy and the Church.— 
The agents of revolution are at work : and 
&> the spirit of fanaticism is abroad. 

The evidence contained in the following 
pages, may shew the impending danger, to 
those whe shall peruse them, and who have 
not yet sufficiently contemplated the aspect 
of the present times. That it may contri- 
bute to lead many to timely, active, and 
pradent efforts, in order to defeat the base 
and pernicious artifices of incendiaries—to 
extend the salutary influence of the princi- 
ples of the established religion; and to 
contribute to the security of the constitu- 
tion in Church and State—is the earnest 
wish, and prayer of the Author.”—pp. 
v.— vii. 


“ Nearly three years have elapsed, since 
the time when the report of this statement 
was published.* During that period, have 
the enemies of the Established Church re- 
mitted their exertions, or abandoned their 
artifices, for her subversion? We have 
seen the question answered. Have they 
not continued to act upon the old plan of 
the Geneva school--to work upon the mul- 
titude for the accomplishment of their 
schemes? (see p. 129 of this)—to spread 
amongst the populace, not only dissent from, 
bat violent hustility against our Established 
Religion? We have seen the question an- 
swered, (see p. 392, &c. and 422, of this). 
The pages of the Evangelical Magazine, 
present continued accounts of increased 
nambers of places of worship opened, and 
of ministers appointed ; generally for that 
mixed description of dissenters, whose for- 
mer views at least, may be read in the his- 
tory of the overthrow of the Cuurcnu and 
Mowarcuy of Exotanp--Calvinistic In- 
dependents.-~1 say then, in the words of the 
noble author of the speech above referred 
to, ‘ let us not shut our eyes to the dangers 
of our situation |” ”—-pp. 434, 435. 


‘A fanatical populace following their 
fanatical leaders in rebellion and devasia- 
tion, are to be considered (according to the 
Geneva doctrine) as instraments of God, 
who has put the sword into their hands for 
the purpose of reform, provided their Cal. 
vinistic preachers shall announce to them, 
that the time for their performing such 
duties has arrived, and that they are called 
by Providence to arms, on account of er. 
traordinary circumstances. This is really 
the amount of Goodman's explanation. We 
shall find it to be in effect, the doctrine of 
Calvin himself. It was the explanation 
given by the great Rebellion—May the 
time never arrive, when Geveva divinity 
shall have such an expositor again!”--pp, 
62, 63. 

“ Viol and persecution are evils, na- 
turally resulting from the very foundations 
of the Calvinistic system, whenever a con- 
juncture of circumstances may favour the 
operation of those evils. ‘The elect Israelites 
of England, engaged in the great Rebellion, 
were generally not educated in the Church 
of Rome, as the framer of their peculiar 
system of Christianity was.* The seeds of 
Geneva divinity, sown in their minds, had 
the advantage of a soil, free (it is to be sup- 





. posed) from the Babylonish mixture they so 


much abhorred. And yet, when they bad 
obtained the strength and power looked to, 
they rose against the legal authorities of 
the state; and spread throughoot their 
country, the horrors of a dreadful perseca- 
tion—they did not seize brands from the 
farnace of Popery—but they snatched swords 
from the armoury of Calvinism.”—pp.89,90. 

Oh, horrible Calvinism! Popery 
has its furnace of firebrands—but 
Calvinism, its armory of swords, 
and spears, and guns. Election is 
its watchword ; and the orders of 
the great leader of this infernal 
host was—If they will not say, 
—ELECTION ! off with their heads ; 
they are not fit to live :—such, at 
least, is the obvious bearing of all’ 
Dr. K.’s assertions. 

Every Calvinist, from the days 
of Calvin himself, has been a per- 
secutor, and a radical reformer: 
and to shew the evils of Calvinism 
at the present day, every zealous 
promoter of the Bible Society, and 
all the deistical and atheistical 
scribblers of political pamphlets, 
shall be classed together; for if 





* Lord Harrowby’s Speech, June 26, 
1816; in which he says—There are 2553 
episcopal churches and chapels in England, 
and 3438 places of dissenting worship. 


* No, certainly, if their education is to 
receive the praise or dispraise of their con- 
duct, then it all belongs to the immaculate 
Chareh of England. 
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any of the radical reformers are 
not quite Calvinistic, the Dean 
shrewdly suspects that they lean 
that way, and favour the Metho- 
dists; for they sometimes quote 
the Bible, and wish to be re- 
rorMeRS—the great master-fea- 
ture in the character of all Cal- 
yinists: and, therefore, it serves 
his purpose of blackening the Cal- 
vinists, to represent the difference 
between them as very trifling :— 
they all preach something, and 
something in common—Reform ! 
Reform! Well; be it so: but, to 
have made a sound argument, the 
Dean should first have shown, on 
Christian principles, that all re- 
form, in church or state, is bad; 
secondly, that Calvinism, as tending 
to reform, is, therefore, to be sup- 
pressed. This might have thrown 
some discredit upon Calvinism ; 
but still, as that word imports only 
4 theological theory, and not any 
particular system of political prin- 
ie a fair reasoner would have 
felt himself bound to explode it, 
both on scriptural and philosophi- 
cal ground; otherwise an oppo- 
nent might allege, that, though all 
the Dean’s allegations should be 
found true, as it regards the poli- 
tical principles and practices of 
persons called Calvinists, it by no 
means necessarily follows, that 
Calvinism is chargeable with those 
evils ; any more than Christianity 
itself is chargeable with all the 
vices, cruelties, and persecutions, 
of which professed Christians have 
been guilty, and which Deists so 
absurdly wish to charge upon the 
revelation of God. 

But fairness of debate is quite 
out of the question, and soundness 
of logic is a quality about which 
the Dean of Achonry is not very 
solicitous, as we shall have further 
occasion to show. His work con- 
sists of three chapters, containing 
selections, or rather, UNFAIR and 
DISTORTED EXTRACTS, from the 
Writings of Calvinistic authors of 
all classes, borrowed, many of them 

Cone. Maa, No, 36. 
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at least, second-hand, from such 
authorities as Heylin and the im- 
partial Clarendon, and a few others 
of most courtly fame. The first 
chapter proposes to confine our at- 
tention to writers previous to the 
rebellion against Charles I. This 
limit it by no means adheres to, 
but extends the list to several who 
lived and wrote during the civil 
wars. The second chapter pro- 
poses to examine the tendency of 
Calvinistic writings during the re« 
bellion, and the subsequent usur- 
pation ; and the third is to consist 
of a review of the principles 
and practices of pretended refor- 
mers, both in church and state, in 
the present day. Thus Dr. Kenney 
commences his attack :— 

“ The principles which led to the great 
rebellion, were imported chiefly from Ge- 
neva. Under the specious pretext of Re- 
form, Catvinistic Divines preached and pnb- 
lished seditious and regicidal doctrines. 
They proclaimed to their party; as from the 
oracles of divine truth, that the monarchy 
was to be considered as virtually elective : 
that the rales to be observed in the election 
of the King, were laid down iu the Bible, 
and were obligatory upon al! trae Chris- 
tians: and that if the Prince, and the inferior 
magistrates should refuse to reform religion, 
it became the duty of ‘ the multitude’ (in 
case Providence should afford them the op- 
portunity, and their preachers exhort them 
to it) to rise against their governors, and es- 
tablish the projected Reform by the power 
of the sword: nay, to pursue, even to ex- 
termination, those of their countrymen who 
should continue to maintain any system, 
which the heralds of Geneva divinity were 
pleased to term idolatrous.”—pp. 1, 2. 

He then proceeds to give ex- 
tracts from a book by Goodman, 
from Calvin, Dr.Owen (who ne- 
ver published any thing till about 
the commencement of hostilities 
between Charles and his people), 
Goodwin, Caryl, Sterry, Knox, 
Buchanan, and some few others. 
Now the case of our rionconformist 
divines we shall consider under the 
second chapter, to which their im- 
peachment ought to have been 
confined. We shall not trouble 
ourselves with the comparatively 
obscure names of Whittingham 
and Goodman, but shall hear what 

40 
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the Reverend Dean has found 


aye the great Geneva Reformer. 

e following is one of the longest 

extracts, and one most to the 
int :— 

“In his sermon on Deuteronomy xvii. 
14—18, he (Calvin) informs them, that ‘ [t 
is a far more tolerable thing for us to have 
governors that go by choice and election ; 
who, in executing their office, shall know 
themselves to be subject to the law: than to 
have a prince whose word mast stand for 
reason; and whose child must inherit, though 
he be never so very a babe, and conse- 
quently obeyed, though he be the wilfullest 
fool, or the cruellest person in the world.’ 
Having pat this case, as if for the purpose 
of vilifying hereditary, as well as recom- 
mending elective government, he thus pro- 
ceeds: ‘ Therefore it is a far more tolerable 
state to have judges and governors. Now 
if the people of Israel could not away with 
this state, but would needs, through a 
wieked desire, seek to have a king: what 
would they have done, if Gud had at the 
first day said unto them, I set this or that 
house to reign over you, and it behoveth you 
to obey the king! What marmaring would 
there have been! 

« «—~God forbiddeth his people, to have 
any stranger to be their king :——the second 
reason was, that if a stranger should have 
reigned, he would soon have changed the 
religion, as we know that the heathen will 
always set up their own superstitions :—. 
where the Papists bear sway, they de- 
file all the purity of the Christian doctrine, 
and they cannot abide that the Gospel should 
be preached, or the sacraments purely ad- 
ministered.—If a stranger had reigned over 
Israel, it had heen the next way to have 
overthrown the Jaw. 

“ ¢ Bat now mast we apply this to our 
own use—-let us learn that the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ought to be main- 
tained in fall soundness. That is, we mast 
beware that we mingle not any corruption, 
with the things he hath commanded iu his 
Charch.—Let us mark also, that if God 
bas given a people the grace to choose kings, 
princes, magistrates, or judges: they ought 
to have great regard, that the seat which 
God hath ordained for the welfare of man- 
kind, be not given to a man that is an un- 
believer. For, the people that chooseth 
either king or judge, without discerning 
whether he be a man that feareth God or no; 
do pot the halter about their own necks 
wilfully. And when they shall ehoose and 
take magistrates, that are either deadly 
enemies to the Gospel ; or hypocrites, that 
seek nothing clse, but to turn all things up- 
side down; or worldlings, that could find 
in their hearts to tread all religion under 
foot; is not the admitting of such men, as 
an opening of the gate unto Satan, that he 
might bave place among us? Is it not a 


rejecting of God’s grace, to the end that all 
abominations might have their full scope? 
So then whensoever we choose judges, ma- 
gistrates, governors, and officers of justice, 
let us take warning by this text, to leok for 
this mark in them ; that they be men which 
fear God, and are at least desirous that re. 
ligion should be maintained in its pureness, 
-—Moses—saith expressly, that the king 
which shall have been chosen, mast cause 
the book of the law to be copied ont in 
the presence of the high priest of the Le- 
vites.—-What is to be done then? All ma- 
gistrates, and all such as have public churge, 
must understand, that if it behove other 
men to be diligent to read the Holy Scrip- 
ture, to haunt sermons, to be confirmed more 
and more in the doctrine, and to be well edi- 
fied thereby; they themselves have twice 
as much need to be so.’ ”-—pp. 65-- 68. 


But what does all this prove? 
Calvin, under the free government 
of Geneva, in touching only casual- 
ly upon political points, wrote as 
a republican; and all that the 
Dean has adduced, neither proves 
that Calvinism, as a theological 
system, is hostile to lawful govern- 
ment,* nor essentially inimical to 
monarchy, as monarchy now exists 
in Britain ; nor that Calvinists must 
necessarily be republicans, or per- 


* As Dr. K. is so well versed in the 
writings of Calvin, and quotes them 
without the aid of a translation, we need 
not inform him where the following ap- 
propriate is to be found. Yet, 
surely, Dr. K. overlooked it. We 
may inform our general readers, that 
they will find it in the elegant and elo- 

uent preface to the Institutes ad- 
p moot to the Kine of France.—“ Sed 
ad te revertor, O Rex. Nihil te mo- 
veant vanze illze delationes, quibus ter- 
rorem tibi injicere nituntur nostri ad- 
versarii. Non aliud hoc novo Evange- 
lio (sic enim appellant), captari ac queri, 
nisi seditionum opportunitatem, ac vi- 
tiorum omnium impunitatem. Et nos 
talium capiditatum immerito accusa- 
mur, guarum ne minimam quidem suspi- 
cionem unquam dedimus. Scilicet nos reg- 
noruminversionem meditamur: quorum 
nulla unquam factiosa vox audita est, 
et vita semper quieta simplexque cog- 
nita fuit, quum sub te viveremus: ET 
QUI NUNC ETIAM DOMO PROFUGI, TIBI 
TAMEN REGNOQUE TUO FAUSTA OMNIA 
PRECARI NON DEsINiMUS.” The whole 
of this masterly and unanswerable ad- 
dress is well deserving the Dean’s at- 
tention. It.contains, by anticipation, a 
most satisfactory refutation of all his 
slanderous accusations. 
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secutors. But let the situation of 
England, and the nature of the 
English monarchy at that time be 
contemplated, and then let our 
teaders judge, if Calvin, Goodman 
and Knox, are to be branded as 
traitors and regicides. The bloody 
Mary, with her still more bloody- 
minded Bisuops, was most zea- 
lously resisting the progress of 
knowledge and the reformation.* 
The magnanimous and enlightened 
men of Geneva, who had afforded 
a peaceful asylum to many English 
refugees, pitied the state of Britain. 
They saw this woman, this female 
tyrant, like a greedy tyger, de- 
vouring the flesh of thousands, 
and spilling the blood of the best 
men in her kingdom; and they 


“ endeavoured, on principle, to spread 


through this wretched land, some 
of their own views of civil govern- 
ment, and, by reason and scripture, 
to rouse men to assert their natural 
rights ;—and to overthrow so cruel 
a tyranny :—and who, except the 
Dean of Achonry, would not have 
rejoiced in its destruction, though 
by the hands of rebellious subjects ? 
~if rebels ruey must be called — 
who refused to allow their rulers 
to trample on their necks. Instead 
of execrating such men, and such 
principles, a Protestant clergyman 
ought to have gloried in them ;— 
a Protestant clergyman under a 

al house that has been esta- 
blished upon the very ground of 
the right of resistance to arbitrary 
monarchs—a family whose tenure 
to the throne of these realms is 
not founded in ancient hereditary 
inheritance —but on the ground of 
the right of the nation to exclude 
its ancient legitimate rulers, and 
call in a totally distinct line of suc- 
cession—founded on an act of 
Parliament. Our whole constitu- 
tion, indeed, has arisen out of the 


of Pretended Reformers in Church and State. 





* We beg pardon for the use of this 

word—we really could not avoid bring- 

it in—though we know the unhappy 

é it sstegobes upon the reason and 
nerves of Dr. Kenney. 
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very principle so odious and pesti- 
lent in Dr. Kenney’s esteem. The 
Magna Charta was obtained on 


“this asserted right by true-born 


English Barons, and the revo- 
LuTION, which perfected, and we 
hope established, the constitution, 
as well as the Bitt or Rrents, 
and all the other great bulwarks of 
British liberty, had no other origin, 
and were all in their turn the 
fruits of popular resistance against 
arbitrary but legitimate princes. 
But what: has all this to do with 
the tendency of Calvinism? Why: 
the men who most zealously 
taught the doctrine of civil free- 
dom, in the time of our most 
cruel oppressions, were all, or 
nearly all Calvinists. True: but 
they might have been Arminians— 
they might have been Catholics— 
they might have been — some 
of them were — Deists. Is 
there any soundness at all in 
Dr. Kenney’s argument, which in- 
fers, that there is the strong rela~ 
tion of cause and effect between 
Calvinism and republicanism? The 
Jirst and earliest teachers of such 
political doctrines, were neither 
Calvinists nor Dissenters; and 
it is highly probable, that the re- 
formers imbibed more of such 
opinions from their acquaintance 
with the classic authors, than from 
any other source. It was the re- 
vival of letters that filled men’s 
minds with new views of civil li- 
berty, and not Calvinism. Truly, 
the ancient republics of Greece 
and Rome knew little enough of 
Calvinism ; the English barons, in 
the.time of John, surely had not 
been schooled in Calvinism, but 
were right good Catholics; the 
French republicans were not tinc- 
tured with the principles of the 
Genevese reformer ; the church of 
Geneva, at the present day, is as 
pure from Calvinism as the Dean 
could wish ; and what will he say 
to Roman Catholic republics? will 
he allow us to argue, that Popery 
teaches republicanism, or is essen= 
402 








tially inimical to monarchy? Some 
of the strongest monarchists of the 
“present day, are dissenters; and 
many of the highest Church-and- 
King-men, are thorough-paced Cal- 
vinists; whilenearly all the principal 
leaders of faction and of party, are 
neither Calvinists nor Dissenters, 
nor subscribers tothe Bible Society ; 
but good sound-hearted Church-of- 
England-men. Well, then, it ap- 
pears, that all the logic of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has only taught 
this very reverend Dean, to mis- 
take coincidence for causation, and 
to put juxta-position for the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. 

Indeed Dr. K. has looked very 
superficially into his whole subject. 
He is as deficient in historical 
knowledge as in logical acuteness. 
Otherwise he might have known 
that Calvinism has been, and is 
now, combined with all sorts of 

litical opinions, He might have 

nown that the father of his 
adored Charles was a staunch 
Calvinist—that King William was 
a Calvinist — and that his late 
Majesty’s favourite commentator 
was both a Calvinist and a Dissen- 
ter. He might have known that 
the northern division of the Em- 
pire, and that which furnished the 
south with its Calvinistic King, 
James, has been for near three 
centuries, and is to the present 
day, thoroughly Calvinistic, both 
in doctrine and discipline, and yet 
that section of the empire has 
always been the most devoted to 
royalty, and the most. averse to 
revolutionary principles, 

As to all that is proved in this 
first chapter upon the fact that 
Calvin, and Knox, and all the great 
presbyterian reformers, taught the 
right of the magistrate to punish 


idolatry and heresy, he has brought 
nothing new to light ; and he has 
rea nothing against the theo- 
ogy of Calvin. We disavow and 
execrate the doctrine of the re- 
formers upon the right of the 
magistrate to punish heresy and 


°? 
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error with death, as much as he 
can do: but needs he be informed 
that this doctrine was not peculiar 
to the reformers? was it not the 
prevailing opinion of the day in 
which they lived? and, moreover, 
if this is to be the ground of im. 
peachment against the system of 
theology adopted by any church, 
how will he vindicate his Apostolic 
Church of England, which is so 
deeply polluted with the blood of 
thousands? He seems perfectly 
unconscious that he is wielding a 
two-edged sword, and that by far 
its keenest edge is turned against 
his own friends. None of the ad- 
mirers of Calvin justify his treat. 
ment of Servetus: and the Dean 
of Achonry must permit us to re- 
mind him that after the long and 
painful struggle both with Popish 
and Protestant intolerance, the 
men who Finst taught the world 
the true doctrine of UNIVERSAL 
TOLERATION, were Calvinists in 
theology, though not in discipline, 
Dissenters in relation to the 
Churches both of Rome, and Eng- 
land, and Scotland,—and Inpsg- 
PENDENTS. It would be reflect- 
ing more than we wish, upon the 
Reverend Dean’s learning to point 
him to the names of the illus- 
trious men to whom we refer, but 
we may be permitted to insert the 
two following testimonies, as they 
bear very materially, and most 
satisfactorily, against so much of 
the Dean’s book, as tends to show 
that Calvinism is essentially in- 
tolerant. A Reverend Divine and 
learned commentator of the Church 
of England, says :— 

“I most think that the tree of liberty, 
sober and legitimate liberty, eivil and re- 
ligious, onder the shadow of which, we, in 
the Establishment as well as others, repose 
in peace, and the fruit of which we gather, 
was planted by the Puritans, and watered, 
if not by their blood, at least by their tears 
and oo in it a Soe ene 
to feed delight on the > 
idee if ms oe, those who planted and 
> Nes it”"—Scott’s Letters to the Rev. 

» Hoe. 


“The Presbyterian, having been ouce 
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ted, became naturally a perseouting 

igion on its triumph ; a general principle 
from which the Independents form a singular 
and honourable exception.”—--“ Without 
assuning to themselves any temporal autho- 
rity, they denied the right of the civil 
magistrate to interpose in the religion and 
speculative opinions of mankind. Satistied 
with the spiritual powers of admonition and 


‘excommunication, of which the one was 


more freely, the other more sparingly and 
temperately administered, ruEY WERETHE 
yinst CuRrIsTIANS WHO ADOPTED 1N 
ADVERSITY, AND MAINTAINED THE 


* PRINCIPLES OF TOLERATION DURING 


THE PROSPERITY OF THEIR SECT.”— 
Laing’s Hist. of Scotland. Vol. i. p. 273» 

So much for the reasoning of 
Dr. K. im his first chapter. We 
shall not stop here to complain of 
the inconsistency of bringing in 
the divines of the Commonwealth 
under this chapter, and then de- 
voting another whole chapter to 
their case, thereby marring the 
method of his book, but gaining a 
double opportunity of reviling the 
men ;—this is a slight delinquency 
in comparison with a thousand 
others of which he is guilty. 

The second chapter, is through- 
out a tissue of misrepresentation, 
and injustice ;—a malignant at- 
tack upon the reputation of some 
of the wisest—most learned and 
most religious men England ever 
possessed. It thus opens :— 
~ All the records of the Rebellion evince, 
that the most active and efficacious instru- 
ments employed in exciting and fomenting 
it, were Calvinistic Preachers. And yet, 
the “root and branch” reformers in the 
House of Commons, while they used the 
assistance of the factious ministry, in dissemi- 
Bating treason, and stimulating the people to 
insurrection and violence; affected to be 
extremely shocked, at the thought of any 
man who had undertaken the spiritual 
function, interfering in the temporal con- 
cerns of the state. They alleged such 
interference, to be inconsistent with the 
performance of the sacred duties: and, on 
this pretence, demanded the removal of the 
bishops from the legislatare, and of the 
clergy from the commission of the peace.” 
p. 157. . 

- And a most effectual step would 
it be towards promoting the peace of 
the country, the purity of the Church, 
and the perfeetion of the legislature, 
if these two salutary and much- 
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needed alterations could even now 
be adopted. But we mean not to 
enlarge upon this point, Accord- 
ing to the Dean of Achonry, Owen, 
Burges, Marshall, Caryl, Calamy, 
and other Calvinistic Dissenters 
were the chief promoters of the re- 
bellion, the instigators of the exe- 
cution of Charles, and, afterwards, 
the vindicators of the cruel deed. 
In short, the civil war, and all its 
atrocities, is to be charged upon the 
Calvinists:—this is the true ana- 
lysis of this chapter. The proofs 
are such as these: Dr. Owen was 
commanded to preach before the 
Parliament on the day after King 
Charles’s death. The Dean pre- 
sents us with the following ex- 
tracts in proof of his murderous 
spirit and principles. The first 
is from the dedication of the dis- 
course : 


“¢ To the Right Honourable the Com- 
MONS OF ENGLAND, assembled in Parlia- 
ment. 

“« Tt hath always suited the wisdom of 
God, to do great things in difficult seasons. 
He sets op walls in troublous times, Daniel 
xxix. 25. His builders must hold swords 
and spears, as well as instruments of labour. 
—The holy, harmless, reconciler of heaven 
and earth, bids us expect the sword (o attend 
his undertakings, and way of making peace, 
Matt. x. 34.--This the instruments of his 
glory in this generation, shall continually 
find true, to their present trouble, and fu- 
ture comfort. 

‘«« A dead woman (says the proverb), wilt 
not be carried out of her house under four 
men. Mauch less will living men of wisdom 
and power, be easily and quietly dispossessed 
of that share and interest in the things of 
Christ, which long continued usurpation 
hath deluded them into an imagination of 
being their own inheritance. This then be- 
ing shortly to be effected, and the scale be- 
ing ready to turn against the man of sin, 
notwithstanding his ballancing it in opposi- 
tion to the witness of Jesus, with the weight 
and poise of earthly power ; no wonder if 
heaven, earth, sea, dry land, be shaken, in 
thefr giving place to the things that cannot 
be moved. God Almighty having called 
you forth (Right Honourable) at his entrance 
to the rolling up of the nations (heavens) 
like a scroll ; to serve him in your genera- 
tion, in the high places of Armageddon, 
you shall be sure not to want experience of 
that opposition, which is raised against the 
great work of the Lord, which generally 








swells most against the visible instruments 
thereof.”—pp. 209, 210. 


The following is from the body 
of Dr. O.’s sermon. Let it be read 
with the charitable note at the com- 
mencement, and the extravagant 
exclamations at the end : 


« ¢ He (Dr. Owen) thus proceeded, (says 
the Dean,) referring to his martyr King, 
under the name of Manasseh. “ The sins 
of Manasseh filled the ephah of Judah’s 
wickedness. Oftentimes, in the relation of 
his story, doth the Holy Ghost emphati- 
cally express this, that for his sin Judah 
shall be destroyed. 

«Three things present themselves for the 
vindication of the equity of God’s righteous 
judgments, in recompensing the sins of the 
King upon the people. 

*€* 4, The concurrence and influenee of 
the people’s power, to their rule and go- 
vernment. They that set him up, .may 
justly be called to answer for bis miscar- 
riage. The Lord himself had before made 
the sole bottom of that political administra- 
tion, to be their own wills. If thou wilt have 
a King after the manner of the nations. 
Now they who place men in authority, to be 
Gods vicegerents, do undertake to God for 
their deportment in that authority; and 
therefore may justly bear the sad effects of 
their sinful miscarriages. 

“¢ 2, Because for fear of Manasseh’s 
cruelty, or to flatter him in his tyranny, for 
their own advantage, the greater part of the 
people had apostatised from the ways and 
worship of Hezekiah.-- Manasseh seduced the 
people to do more evil than the nations. 
When kings tarn seducers, they seldom want 
good store of followers.—When kings vom- 
mand unrighteous things, and: people suit 
them with willing compliance, none doubts 
but the destruction of them both, is just aud 
righteous. 

“« 3, Because the people, by virtue of 
their retained sovereignty, did not restrain 
him in his provoking ways.—Certain it is, 
that for the sins of Mamasseh, one way or 
other made their own, they were destroyed : 
and therefore, these things being written 
for our example, it cannot but be of great 
concernment to us, to know what were those 
sins, which wrapped up the people of God 
in irrevocable destruction. Now these the 
Holy Ghost fully manifesteth, in the story 
of the life and reign of this Manasseh ; and 
they may al! be reduced to two chief heads. 
(1.) False worship. (2.) Cruelty. He shed 
innocent blood.—These two, (false worship 
and cruelty) are the Bell and Dragon. 

««* When Moses had broughtthe people of 
Israel out of bondage.-—All the congrega- 
tion gathered themselves against him and 
Aaron, laying murder and sedition to their 
charge, telling that they had killed the peo- 
ple of the Lord; a goodly reward for all 
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their travels. If God’s works do not suit 
with the lusts, prejudices, and interests of 
men, they will labour to give his instruments 
the devil’s ways. Let not oe. hearts 
sink because they meet with thankless men, 
A man may have the blessing of God, and 
the curse of a professing people, at the same 
time.’” 

“ But, onder what circumstances did the 
preacher beap calumny on the memory of 
his departed Kino, and applaud from the 
pulpit (for such was the object of his ser- 
mon), the last and most dreadful atrocity of 
the regicides, as the special acting of God 
himself for the promotion of his glory?— 
Ere yet the mortal remains of his murdered 
sovereign were laid in his untimely grave! 
--I tarn, with horror, from the sanguinary 
pages of these parricidal evangelists. 

The Dean exultingly adds ina 
note— This sermon of the regici- 
dal preacher, and the dedication 
prefixed to it, were publicly burned 
in the school quadrangle, at Ox- 
ford, by order of the Convocation, 
in 1683.” If the reverend author 
had known the whole history of 
that celebrated Oxford decree, it 
might have taken off a little of the 
edge of his triumph over Owen, 
for it may be added by those who 
are more deeply read in history, 
that “ on the 23d of March, 1710, 
the House of Lords ordered the 
Oxford decree to be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman.” This is 

only a hint for him by the way. 
But we really are at a loss, after 
all the help which Dr. K. expects 
from his plentiful use of Italics, 
and finger-points, to see how this 
bears upon the bold assertion, that 
Owen justified the execution of the 
King. Every part of it bears more 
severely, and pointedly against the 
people, than against therr misguided 
monarch. Mr. Asty* says, “ he 
appeared before a numerous assem- 
bly ; it was a critical juncture, and 
he was not ignorant of the temper 
of his principal hearers ; he was 
then-a rising man, and to justify 
the late action, was the infallible 
road to preferment. But his dis- 
course was so modest and inoffen- 
sive, that his friends could make 
no just exception, nor his enemies 





* Owen’s Memoirs. 
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take an advantage of his words 
another day.” Owen’s sermon does 
not contain a single expression, 
that can be fairly construed into 
an approval of the deed ; and it is 
dificult to conceive how even an 
Episcopalian, Archbp. Usher for 
instance, had he been commanded 
to preach before that assembly at 
that time, could have composed a 
more cautious discourse,—neither 
on the one hand, exposing his own 


life to a violent faction, by the 


open condemnation of the deed, 
nor on the other, committing his 
principles and his character, by its 
approval. And after all that the 
Dean has written, and all the ef- 
forts of Grey before him, aided by 
the artifice of putting words in 
italics, which the preacher never 
meant to be emphatical, we boldly 
aver, that Owen neither did, nor 
could approve of the illegal and 
cruel act of the six and twenty 
Members of Parliament, who put 
the King todeath. We donot feel 
it necessary to enter into any vin- 


_ digation of the characters of the 


other non-conformists, whom Dr. 


K. impeaches. The integrity, and 
piety, and peaceable disposition of 


most of them is indisputable. That 
in the extraordinary ferment of the 
nation, some of them should have 
fallen into the current of political 
feeling is not to be wondered at— 
nor that there should be a few pas- 
in their numerous works, 
which are capable in the hands of 
such a man as Dr. K. of being dis- 
torted into an approbation of vio- 
lent measures, is no matter of sur- 
That they should rejoice 

in the change from the star-cham- 
bers, and persecuting bishops and 
archbishops of King Charles, to 
the mild and tolerant principles of 


' the commonwealth is perfectly na- 


tural, and highly commendable: 
that out of such a multitude of 

s, there should be a Hugh 
Peters, who wished to combine the 
sword of the commonwealth with 
the sword of the Spirit, and who 
Was equally willing to fight with 
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the one as with the other, is not 
marvellous. We do not wish to 
palliate the violence of any of the 
men concerned—much less te ex- 
cuse the furious fanatic we have 
~ alluded to. But, we do say, 
et the guilt of this violence fall not 
upon their religious creed, but 
upon the convulsive transactions of 
the times, and the ardent spirits of 
the men. It is utterly unfair in 
Dr. K. and he must know it to be 
so, if he has read half the books he 
quotes, to charge the execution of 
the King either upon the Indepen- 
dents as a body,—or upon indivi- 
duals of principles so tolerant, and 
spirit so truly Christian, as Owen, 
and Calamy, and Baxter. We do 
not mean to enlarge our vindication 
of any of these distinguished and 
truly great men, further than to 
say, that with the exception of 
Hugh Peters, were they now alive, 
they would one and all disclaim 
with the deepest horror, most of 
the consequences which the Dean 
has drawn from their words—con- 
sequences drawn, not by fair in- 
ference, but by the most dis- 
honourable artifices of forced com- 
ment, superadded emphasis—dis- 
tortion, insinuation, and obtrusion 
of particular words upon the eye, 
under glosses which are utterly 
foreign to their meaning. We 
may close our remarks upon this 
branch of his work, with the fol- 
lowing brief extract from an au- 
thor, whose candour and fidelity 
Dr. Kenney will do well to emu- 
late. 

“ They who affirm that the Indepen- 
dents were the only aathors of the death of 
King Charles, must mean one of these two 
things, either that the regicides were ani- 
mated and set on by the seditious doctrines 
of that sect, or the violent suggestions of 
its members, or that all who were con- 
cerned in this atrocious deed were them- 
selves Independents, zealously attached to 
the religious community now under con- 
sideration. Now it may be proved that 
neither of these was the case. There is 
nothing in the doctrines of this sect, so far 
as they are known to me, that seems in the 
least adapted to excite men to such a hor- 
rid deed; and as to the'latter supposition, 
it is far from being true that all those who 





were concerned in bringing this unfortanate 
prince to the scaffold were Independents ; 
since we leara from the best Engli-h writers, 
and from the public declaration of Charles il, 
that this violent faction was composed of 
persons of different sects.” 

Moshiem’s Eccl. Hist. vol. v. p. 402. 


The Dean of Achonry’s third 
and last chapter is entitled “ Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers, in Church and State, 
at the present Time.” It is di- 
vided into two sections; 1. The 
State Reformers ;—2. The Church. 
It sets out with a miserable so« 
phism: “In the Bill of Rights we 
do not find a recognition of the 
sovereignty of the people, or any 
of those delusive and dangerous 
theories connected with it,” &c. 
Why, the bill itself was such a re- 
cognition ; it was a limit set by 
the people, but in their legal and 
orderly capacity, to the inroads of 
the monarchy ; and while it was 
a limit on the one side, and a bul- 
wark on the other, it was passed 
in connexion with a new monarchy, 
set up on the ruins of the old. 
The Dean in the end feels he 
must admit all this; and so his 
formidable attack upon the ge- 
nuine principles of liberty, under 
the pretence of exposing the radi- 
eal reformers, dwindles into the 
following reluctant confession. 


“ The fandamental subversion of the 
constitution was attempted, and in effect 
accomplished, by its executive member. 
This was felt to be thé case by both Houses 
of Parliament, aud by the body of the na- 
tion. ‘The part of the government thus 
fundamentally injured, had a right to save 
the constitation.” It was not only their 
inherited right so to do, bat their peculiar 
duty. The resistance by which the con- 
stitution was then restored, was justified 
only on the plea of an universally admitted 
necessity ; and as an exception in an extreme 
case, to the general rule of obedience, which 
is the principle of the constitution, as it is 
the doctrine of the Church of England.” — 
p. 310. 


This is quite enough ; that was 
& prosperous REBELLION—a RE- 
VOLUTION—a RESISTANCE of the 
people. 
raving about ? 


Then what is the Dean 
What Chrisiian 








- 
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ever justified such resistance but 
in the extreme case, in the necessity, 
in the exception, in the peculiar 
duty, and by the body of the na- 
tion? all which are the Dean's 
own terms, and admission. So 
much again for his discrimination ! 
This is harmless and innocent 
enough. But then he proceeds 
with his inductive proofs of the 
analogy between modern radicals 
and the arch-rebels,—Owen, Cal- 
vin, Knox, and Buchanan. Here 
we are presented with extracts 
from Sir F. Burdett’s speeches, 
Lord Cochrane, the Hon. H. G. 
Bennet, Cobbett, Wooler, Sher- 
win’s Register, &c. &c.; and, in the 
second section, with scraps from 
Wardlaw, Owen, the Evangelical 
Magazine, and sundry others. How 
does this bear upon his main point, 
—the evil tendency of Calvinism ? 
The reader shall see.-—All Calvin- 
ists have been, time immemorial, 
REFORMERS, either in church or 
state, or both; therefore, all re- 
formers must be Calvinists!!! The 
Dean does not in so many words 
say this; but it is the unavoid- 
able inference, and obvious scope 
of his whole performance. It is 
only the converse of the propo- 
sition ; and hasty, especially high- 
church and ultra-loyal readers, 
would not stop to inquire what 
affinity there is between the names 
of Wardlaw and Cobbett, and Car- 
lisle and Owen, the Secretary of 
the Bible Society. They may 
suppose, if they please, and so 
much the better for Dr. K.’s pur- 
pose if they should, that all the 
radicals are Calvinists, and all the 
Calvinists radicals. Who has not 
heard of those popular Calvinistic 
preachers—the Rev.—Mr.Cobbett, 
the Rev.—Mr. Wooler, the Rev.— 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham, &c. &c. &¢.? 
And those individuals, whether in 
the Establishment or out of it, 
whoever they may be, that are 
zealously spreading what they be- 
lieve to be Trutu, though it 


should happen to be the BIBLE, 


* 
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itself, without note or comment, 
are here set down with a super- 
abundance both of notes and com- 
ments, and various other -arti- 
fices, neither creditable to the un- 
derstanding, nor the piety, nor the 
good-breeding of the Very Rev. 
Dean, as vermin of a like breed, 
and deserving a like treatment 
with those, who, in the Dean’s 
opinion, are about to destroy both 
church and state, only that they 
may feed on the plunder. We 
must insert his closing paragraph. 
It comes after a long and bitter 
tirade against Mr. Owen, Dr. Ward- 
law, and other men of similar phi- 
lanthropy and piety. 


“ British reader! but afew words more. 
As you value-the sacred cause of truth, and 
religion—the permanent tranquillity, 
and the libertics of these countries—the 
security of your property—as you love the 
children of your bosom: regard, with 
anxious solicitade, the aspect of the pre- 
sent times! Compare the principles now 
disseminated, and the measures now adopted 
by revolutionists and fanatics, with those 
which, in another age, involved England in 
nparalleied calamities! Contribute your 
Utmost efforts to guard in time against the 
awful dangers, with which the progress of 
sach principles and measures would me- 
nace the Untrep Kincpom! If (which 
Heaven avert!) the time shall arrive, when, 
throagh the crimiual supineness of her mem- 
bers, the Established Church shall be sub- 
verted, her fall will be accompanied by one 
of the severest blows, which pure Chris- 
tianity and the Protestant religion shall 
have ever received—accompanied also, or 
attended, by the destruction of the civil 
constitation-- in a word, her fall would in- 
volve the rain of your best and dearest 
interests.” —pp. 437, 438. 


This is really too much to bear 
from a hypochondriacal and preju- 
diced churchman, looking upon the 
state of the world through the mists 
and the gloom that envelop the seat 
of his remote Deanery, and, in the 
fervour of his fanatical imagina- 
tion, believing that already he sees 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Carlton 
Palace sinking in the quagmire 
of radicalism ; and that speedily 


. the site of the former is to be 


turned into Burke’s Hortus Siccus 
of Dissent, and that of the latter, 
Cong. Maa. No, 36. 
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to be occupied by a French con- 
vention, and a guillotine!! Surely, 
if in any instance the liberty of a 
free press can be said to be abused, 
it is when such publications as the 
present, find their way among that 
part of the public, which has little 
disposition for candid reflection, or 
impartial examination. It is nei- 
ther the middling, nor the well- 
informed classes of Society, that 
can be abused by such disreput- 
able and mischievous productions. 
They know better than this reve- 
rend alarmist, both the history and 
principles of the constitution ; and 
they can discover more clearly 
than he has yet done, who are the 
best friends of their country and 
of mankind. Yet we would not 
wish to restrict the freedom of the 
press, to prevent the appearance 
of even such pernicious works as 
this. It is sure to meet with the 
reception it merits from all who 
are capable of judging of its de- 
tails. It may possibly recommend 
the learned author, as similar 
works of recent date have done 
other clerical authors, to more pre= 
JSerment ;—we do not insinuate that 
this possible result had any thing 
to do with its production ; but 
whether it succeed or fail, in this 
respect, it will at least carry down 
to posterity the name of the Dean 
of Achonry, with its just super- 
scription : and though this should 
not be effected by any vital quality 
in the work itself, yet it will be 
by the attention which its inflam- 
matory character will excite among 
THE REVIEWERS. Some will say 
with us, and even many of the 
author’s own church, 
“6 Telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjecit :” 
while others, and those who sym- 
bolize with the author, both in his 
detestation of Calvinism, and ad- 
miration of tyranny, will be con< 
strained to say, in the words of 
the same poet, 
«« Non tali auvilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 
4P 
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With the deepest pity for the 
unhappy state of the Dean’s un- 
derstanding, and the unfortunate 
calamity which afflicts. his nerves, 
we take our leave of him, trusting 
that we shall not soon again be 
called to witness a similar out- 
rage upon history, piety, and com- 
mon sense. 
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A View of some of the leading Fea- 
tures of the Christian Faith ; ad- 
dressed to the Society of Friends. 
By James Miller, a Member of 
that Society. Button. London. 
1819. pp. 56. 


We entertain, on_many accounts, 
a very high respect for the Society 
of Friends. Their general correct- 
_ ness of conduct, simplicity of man~ 
‘ ners, and comprehensive benevo- 
lence, entitle them to the regard 
of all good men. Their efforts in 
the cause of liberty, of peace, and 
of the Bible, have been most ex- 
emplary, persevering, and praise- 
worthy ; and their patient suffer- 
ings for conscience sake have 
secured a place for many of them 
in the “ noble army of martyrs.” 
Many of the early founders of this 
body, notwithstanding all their 
wildness and unscriptural zeal, 
were, we have reason to hope, 
sincerely attached to the primary 
traths of Christian belief, and 
powerfully influenced by the world 
to come. Fox, and Penn, and Bar- 
clay, were, without all doubt, 
great men; and, much as we dis- 
approve of many things in their 
writings and conduct, we cannot 
forget the obligations under which 
the country lies to them. for their 
zealous efforts, and painful suffer- 
ings, in the cause of religious li- 
berty. That genuine religion re- 
mains among the Friends in the 
same prosperous state, as when 
they were the subjects of greater 
reproach and hostility, we be- 
lieve they themselves would not 
ayouch. Ease, prosperity, and 
hereditary profession, have cor- 
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rupted them as well as others ; 
though, from the circumstance of 
all wearing the same garb, and 
using the same voeabulary, and 
maintaining the same exterior de. 
corum, it is more difficult for 
strangers to form an opinion of 
the state of religion among them, 
than it is with respect to some 
other bodies, There is another 
thing which greatly increases the 
difficulty of estimating the extent 
to which vital Christianity prevails 
in this community—the undefined, 
or undefinable nature of the prin- 
ciples of belief which they deem 
essential to Christian character. 
From the zealous and distinguish- 
ed part, which many of them take 
in the circulation of the Bible, we 
should suppose that the body, 
notwithstanding the peculiarities 
which distinguish its practice and 
sentiments, holds substantially the 
great doctrines which we appte- 
hend all worthy of the name of 
Christians, in every age, and in 
every place, have maintained. 
Of this, we regret extremely to be 
obliged to say, that we begin to 
entertain serious doubts, and the 
grounds of these doubts we shall 
now produce. ' 

The pamphlet before us is the 
production of a respectable mem- 
ber of this community, and con- 
tains a well-written, and correct 
view of the leading features of the 
Christian faith. When it first fell 
into our hands, we weie exceed- 
ingly refreshed and delighted with 
it. We apprehended that the 
Friends and ourselves were even 
more united than we had been 
disposed previously to think, and 
were ready to give them the right 
hand of confidence, though fellow- 
ship, we know, we could not have. 
To Mr. Miller's views “ of the 
nature and extent of the divine 
law—justification—grace—faith— 
the Holy Spirit—sanctification— 
and prayer,” which are the general 
topics of his pamphlet, with little 
exception, we very cordially sub- 
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scribe. The sentiments throngh- 
out are evangelical, and such as 
do credit to the perspicacity and 
Christian feeling of the writer. 
The concluding paragraph con- 
tains the substance of the doctrine 
for which he contends ; and even 
from this one passage, our readers 
will be able to judge of the cor- 
xectness of the opinion which we 
have expressed. 


“ The kingdom of God is infinite in ex- 
tent, numberless in population, and eternal 
in duration ; the glory of it consists in 
righteousness, holiness, truth, and justice. 
These coustitate its grandear, and are the 
¢erown and the rejoicing of a)! its inhabitants. 
The honour of God, therefore, as well as 
the glory of bis kingdom, and justice to 
those pure and obedient creatures whose 
enjoyment is in his glory, require that his 
throne stand in perfect righteousness; ‘that 
he preserve its honour in spotless parity ; 
and that the creature who, in any part of 
his dominions, but breathes in opposition 
to the harmony of heaven, be cast for ever 
out of all participation in that glory and 
honour he has debased and insulted, and of 
that peace and happiness he has distarbed, 
One movement in opposition to the will, or 
of detraction from the dignity of Him 
whose excellence is an eternal source of 
enjoyment to an infinity of pure and happy 
spirits, would, if overlooked or lightly 
visited, for ever beggar the grandeur of 
that kingdom, which is from everlasting to 
everlasting ; rob every one of God’s obe- 
dient creatures of bis joy and of his crown, 
and render the sovereignty of God con- 
temptible. While the government ot God 
is universal, righteousness is the stability 
of his throne. Every offence being an in- 
sult on the majésty of heaven, directly cal- 
culated to abase, and even overturn the 
eternal throne, is ad infinite evil, and must 
be visited with a punishment equal to its 
enormity, 

‘ “hus, and thas only, is there a’meaning, 
erause, in redemption through the blood of 
Him, ‘ who is over all, God blessed for ever.’ 
To vindicate bis own honour, to magnify 
his great name to all his other creatures, to 
visit sin With that punishment it deserved, 
and, at the saine time, to manifest his great 
goodness in sparing the sinner, God was 
pleased to take upon himself the burden of 
our guilt. ‘Thus sin, instead of being over- 
looked, wax, in the presence of all his 
creatures, visited with a punishment ade- 

‘to its malignity ; the throne of God, 
instead of being disbonoured thereby, more 





» highly exalted, and an host of worshippers 


introduced, who, with those songs of won- 
der aud of adoration, which are sung by all 
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worlds, might mingle the sweeter strains of 
gratitede; while, in the eternal panisb- 
meant of wicked angels and men, is exhibited 
the dreadfal vengeance of divine justice, a 
grand display-of the righteousness, truth, 
and holiness of God, and an awfal and 
everlasting evidence of the exceeding evil 
and bitter nature of sin.”—pp. 55, 56. 


Our readers, we suppose, will 
not be surprised at our feelings of 
pleasure, arising from a train of 
important sentiment in full ac- 
cordance with the above extract. 
While we were enjoying this feast, 
what was our astonishment and 
mortification to learn, that Mr. 
Miller, for no other crime than 
avowing himself the author. of this 
. was excluded the fel- 
owship of the Friends! In the 
Christian Herald, a periodical work 
published in Scotland, two ex- 
tracts from this pamphlet were in- 
serted, prefaced by this remark— 
“It is pleasing to think, that such 
sentiments are held by a member 
of a Society, whose views of the 
Gospel are generally held to be 
erroneous.” This the Friends took 
ill—a ‘deputation of four respect« 
able members of the Society in 
Glasgow, with which Mr. Miller 
was connected, waited upon him, 
and stated, “ that the sentiments 
he had published do riot at all 
accord with the doctrines and 
principles of Friends ; so very dif~ 
ferent as would do away every 
thing which they hold ; views very 
much in opposition; clearly dif- 
ferent ; sentiments quite the re- 
verse ; diametrically opposite to all 
the essential principles and doc- 
trines of religion held by Friends, 
and whieh overthrow each other ; 
which rest upon another founda- 
tion: but they are nowise new ; 
just Calvinism ; nearly, if not quite, 
the same with the Establishment 
of the land; which friends have 
at all times opposed; which Ro- 
bert Barclay’s Apology is more 
particularly pointed against, and 
which he refutes.” Thus, for avow- 
ing himself a believer in the atone- 

4P2 
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ment of Jesus, in justification by 
faith, «sanctification by the Spirit, 
and the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures, has the author of this 
publication been disowned by the 
Friends!! In a long letter to the 
editor of the Christian Herald, he 
states the conversation and dis- 
cussion which took place, and the 
issue of the whole affair, in the truth 
of which the Friends, from their 
silence, would seem to acquiesce. 
Our reason for noticing the sub- 
ject is not that we may pronounce 
judgment on their treatment of one 
of their number—of Mr. Miller we 
know nothing except from report, 
and from his pamphlet and letter : 
nor do we wish to excite prejudice 
against the Friends; but we do wish 
to indace some of the Society to 
explain themselves on the subject 
of Christianity. Is it possible that 
the body regards those truths for 
which Mr. Miller has contended, 
with such dislike that they cannot 
retain an individual among them, 
who has avowed his belief of them? 
Can it be that they will entertain 
charity for heathen emperors and 
philosophers, and not for those 
who believe the plain doctrines of 
the Bible? Can it be, that, when 
asked to give a reason of the hope 
that is in them, Barclay’s Apology 
is referred to by Friends, instead of 
the plain language of the Bible? 
Are there none among them, who 
feel themselves called upon to bear 
a testimony for the truths of Chris- 
tianity, which have certainly been 
deeply injured in the treatment of 
Mr. Miller? We are pained to re- 
cord it ; but we must say, that if 
this pamphlet, and the treatment 
to which it led, remain uncon- 
tradicted or unexplained, we must 
look upon the Friends, however 
reputable their character as mem- 
bers of society, as enemies to the 
essential principles of vital Chris- 
tianity, opposers of those truths 
which some of their founders 
thought it an honour to maintain. 


The Domestic Minister’s Assist. 
ant ; or, Prayers for the Use of 
Families. By W. Jay. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 408. Price 9s. 
Hamilton, London. 7 


As a preacher, and as an author, 
Mr. Jay has been long before the. 
public ; and, in both characters, 
has attracted and sustained a de. 
gree of popularity, equal, perhaps, 
to that of most of his contempora- 
ries, It cannot be our wish to de- 
tract ought from his well-earned 
celebrity. As a preacher, he has 
very many excellencies, associated 
with some considerable defects. 
His full-toned obedient voice, his 
appropriate gestures, the ingenious 
simplicity of his arrangement, the 
caustic fidelity of his appeals, the 
manly independence of mind, which 
marks his entire address ;—all con- 
spire to render him one of the 
most interesting preachers of the 
present age. Yet, we must think, 
that notwithstanding all his high 
attainments as a preacher, Mr. Jay 
is obviously defective in real pathos, 
and not unfrequently displays a 
disposition to sacrifice sense to 
sound. His discoures have by far 
too much the.air of study, are too 
frequently adorned with wit, and 
abound too much in antithesis, to 
succeed, generally, in captivating 
the heart. He is not sufficiently 
careful to conceal, what may be 
properly called,—the machinery— 
the mere apparatus of public speak- 
ing. His hearers, if attentive, 
must have perceived, that his ser- 
mons have been got up with too 
visible a reference toeffect; that not 
only their great outline, but all 
their subordinate parts have been 
elaborated with the utmost preci- 
sion, in the quiet retirement of the 
study, and not always with that 
maturity of judgment, and accord- 
ance with the principles of correct 
taste, which such compositions are 


expected todisplay. But, we check ~ 


ourselves: for we are not called by 
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the preacher, or the writer of 
sermons; Mr. Jay now appears 
before the public in an entirely 
new character—as the author of a 
volume of prayers. 

We should have been happy to 
notice, “ the Domestic Minister’s 
Assistant,” in an earlier number of 
our Miscellany, had the pressure of 
other matters permitted. We al- 
ways feel pleasure in meeting Mr. 
Jay, because we are satisfied, that, 
if he never soars to sublimity, he 
will never sink below-mediocrity ; 
at least, in the general spirit, and 
execution of a work. Honesty to 
our principles, however, compels 
us to state, that we never saw Mr. 
Jay to greater disadvantage, than 
on the present occasion. Whether 
this arises from our decided aver- 
sion to forms in general, we 
cannot say; but, we confess, we felt 
nothing short of actual surprise, on 
finding an Independent Minister, 
of high reputation, publishing 
prayers for Christmas Day, for 
Good Friday, for Easter Sunday, 
&c.; and all this too, as aneces- 
sary aid to family devotion. Nor 
was our surprise in the least abated, 
by reading Mr. Jay’s apology for 
his own conduct. “ But, as to 
these,” he says (meaning prayers), 
“ which regard religious festivals, 
some will probably condemn the 
author, on the ground of consis- 
tency. On that ground he is wil- 
ling to be tried. Consistency re- 
fers to professed principles: and 
he avows principles, which raise 
him above any particular body of 
Christians, while yet he deems it 
his honour to belong to one of 


them in preference to all others.” 


What these principles are, which 
elevate Mr. Jay to such a height 
above every particular body of 
Christians, we will not attempt to 
divine ; but if the sole advantage 
of such elevation consist in the 
liberty of composing forms to per- 
petuate days, which never were of 
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divine institution, and the ceremo- 
nial observance of which serves to 
keep alive that spirit of supersti- 
tion by which these days and sea- 
sons are elevated in importance 
and sacredness above the Sabbath 
itself, then, with all due respect 
for the sentimental elevation of 
Mr. Jay, we had rather remain 
on lower ground, where no such 
liberty is claimed, and where no 
such employment is deemed con- 
sistent. And we know an authority 
of supreme weight, felt as such, we 
firmly believe, by Mr. Jay, which 
has said, ‘‘ Why turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage: ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. I 
am afraid of you, lest I have be- 
stowed upon you. labour in vain.” 
Gal. iv. 9, 10,11. We must, there- 
fore, regret, that a name so valued as 
that of Mr. Jay, should have been 
lent, to sanction the observance of 
days, which, unlike those men- 
tioned by Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Romans,: (and to which Mr. 
Jay alludes,) mever boasted any 
sacredness, as arising from a divine 
institution. 

To the other parts of the pro- 
duction before us, we cannot so 
seriously object ; although we are 
free to admit, that any book from 
Mr. Jay, would have pleased us 
more than a book of prayers. We 
are not ashamed to confess our 
scepticism, as to the real utility of 
domestic forms of worship. Nor 
has our practical observation di- 
minished, but, on the contrary, 
confirmed our scruples, on this 
head. We are convinced it would 
greatly tend to the promotion of 
real piety, if heads of families 
could be induced to think and feel 
more about prayer; and this they 
never will do, generally, while 
they are so amply provided with 
forms, which pine it practicable 
to discharge the duty respectably, 
in the esteem of men, but without 
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thought, and, it may be, with the 
total wandering of all thought from 
the solemn engagement. If, in- 
deed, those timid and _ hesitating 
Christians, for whose benefit Mr. 
Jay seems chiefly to have written, 
would solemnly engage to cultivate 
the gift that is in them, and to 
pray without any human help, 
when the blushes of unholy. fear 
have given place to a more pro- 
found sense of religion in the heart, 
we could have no objection to put 
** The Domestic Minister’s As- 
sistant” into their hands; but, 
when we reflect how unusual a 
thing it is, for a man to relinquish 
a form which he has once adopted, 
we tremble for the sloth, and 
somewhat too for the pride, of 
human nature; and cannot help 
suspecting, that when Mr. Jay’s 
five week’s stock is exhausted, the 
convenient round will be again 
resorted to, and so it will conti- 
nue, from year to year, till the 
seal of eternity is placed on all the 
engagements of this mortal state. 
Such is the tendency of the human 
mind to formality, in religious 
matters, that every thing should 
be done to counteract its bias that 
way ; and we should not choose 
to furnish facilities for strengthen- 
ing a tendency which is so liable 
to vitiate our best duties, and di- 
minish our zeal for the attainment 
of the highest gifts. We say, with- 
out hesitation, then, let every 
Christian arise, and shake himself 
from his sloth ; let him realize his 
responsibility to God; let him 
merge every minor feeling, in a 
sense of the awful majesty and 
presence of Jehovah ; let him com- 
mence this Christian duty, in the 
strength of the Lord; nor let the 
plea of unfitness be set up or en- 
tertained, till an actual experiment 
has been made, and till that expe- 
riment has been followed up by a 
perseverance, which has proved, 
that nothing farther is to be ac- 





complished ; that, in fact, the ob. 
stacle in the way, resolves itself 
into a kind of physical impossibi- 
lity. Let any one show us a man 
who has done all this, but who is 
yet unable to conduct the devo. 
tions of his family, to edification, 
and to such an individual, we will 
immediately concede the propriety 


- of using a form. 


OF the general.execution of Mr, 
Jay’s work, we cannot but speak 
in favourable terms. The different 
prayers abound with scriptural 
language, and breathe a fervent 
devotion. But, in prayers espe. 
cially, we could have wished to 
see less of point and antithesis, less 
of conversational remark, and more 
of that chastened fervour, mingled 
with awe, which runs through all 
the specimens of inspired suppli- 
cation. Mr. Jay has certainly been 
most happy in adapting his peti- 
tions to particular circumstances 
and events. In this respect, he 
has greatly excelled all his prede- 
cessors in the same department. 
So firmly, indeed, are we persuaded 
of this, that, were it our task to 
select a directory for family prayer, 
from the many that have been 
published, we are frank to acknow- 
ledge, we should give the decided 
preference to this, by Mr. Jay. 
The work is divided into three 
parts ; the first, containing prayers, 
for morning and evening, for five 
weeks ; the second, consisting of 
prayers for select occasions; the 
third, containing petitions, for par- 
ticular occasions, pious addresses, 
for particular seasons, and thanks- 
givings for particularevents. Upon 
the whole, we would advise those 
Christians, who will, after all, 
walk by the help of other men’s 
legs, or stint their sacred pleasures, 
by the use of family forms, to lose 
as little time as possible in fur- 
nishing themselves with “ The 
Domestic Minister's Assistant.” 
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-PAMPHLETS ON DR. A. CLARKE’S 


COMMENTARY. 


1. Remarks.on the Foreknonwledge of 
God, suggested by Passages in Dr. 
A. Clarke's Commentary on tlie 
New Testament. By Gill Timms. 
—Hamilton and Conder. 


2. Christian Experience; a Ser- 
. mon, preached at the Annual 
Lecture, in Darwen Chapel. By 
John Fhomas.—London: pub- 
lished by Hamilton, Wesley, and 
Baldwin and Co. 
Botu these pamphlets are founded 
upon passages of a very singular, 
and highly pernicious character, 
in Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commen- 
tary. To the author of the first, 
we owe an apology, which we now 
offer, for not taking notice of his 
work at an earlier period. We 
hope, however, it is not too late to 
express the high sense we enter- 
tain of the general ability and 
excellent spirit of his tract, and 
our hearty thanks, for the valuable 
service he has rendered to the 
cause of truth. . 

On reading Dr.C.’s remarksat the 
end of his Commentary on the 2d 
chap. of the Acts, we were, long ago, 
struck with the excessive absurdity 
of this metaphysical manceuvre for 
escaping from the doctrine of di- 
vine predestination. To admit that 
all events are fore-known, would 
involve the necessity of admitting, 
next, that they must depend upon 
certain fixed laws; and that, in 
consequence, all good must be 
made to result from the divine or- 
dination, and the salvation of the 
soul, which is the greatest good, 
would then be connected, by a 
clear and indissoluble link, with 
the will of God, as its first and 


’ efficient source ; or, in other words, 


predestination to life, would be the 
unavoidable inference, from the 
admission of the divine foreknow- 
ledge, as absolutely perfect and 
universal. To avoid such a doc- 
trine, Dr. C. affirms, that the di- 
vine foreknowledge, does not sig- 
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nify, a perfect pre-acquaintance 
with all events, but only an abi- 
lity, or capacity, of knowing all 
events, about which God chooses 
to employ his thoughts ; and thus 
he exempts from the divine know- 
ledge, all or part, we know not 


- which, of those events that depend 


on the exercise of human volition. 
The theory is attempted to be 
grounded on an analegy from ano- 
ther of the divine perfections; and 
Dr. Clarke, very soberly says: 
“ God is not obliged to know all 
that he can know, no more than 
he is obliged, because he is omni- 
potent, to do all that he can do.” 
Dr. C. does not, indeed, claim the 
honour of being the author of this 
singular theory, but only its ex- 
positor. Now the analogy, which 
seems to have originated the no- 
tion, in which Dr. C. and others 
have expressed their entire satis- 
faction, is radically defective. — 
There is, indeed, an analogy, most 
perfect and universal, as to the 
moral principles which regulate the 
exercise of all the divine attributes, 
but there can be none, as to the 
particular modes and laws of their 
exercise, and none in the acts of 
the different attributes. All the 
divine perfections are infinite and 
eternal; but God’s omnipotence 
furnishes no analogy by which we 
are to infer the limitation of his 
knowledge. The word can, a8 
used in reference te omnipotence, 
has two meanings; it either signi- 
fies, what in accordance with his 
justice and purity he may do—the 
subordination of mere power in 
exercise, to the moral attributes ; 
therefore, we say, there are ima- 
ginable acts which God cannot do, 
But another sense of the word, in 
relation to omnipotence, is founded 
in the mere abstract contemplation 
of infinite power, and then, we 
say, he can do all things. So that, 
it is true God can, as it respects 
the mere physical power, do all 
things ; and yet God cannot, as it 
respects his moral perfections, do 
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any thing incompatible with them. 
Now this does not hold, in relation 
to knowledge ; for this reason— 
that mere knowledge does not im- 
ply any concurrence of will, in 
the existence or production of the 
object known ; but the exercise of 
power implies the concurrence of 
will, not in the mere fact of using 
power, but in the particular pro- 
ductions of that power. The ob- 
ject of omnipotence is always its 
creature, the result of its exercise : 
the object of knowledge may be 
every thing that exists, or that 
transpires, and does not imply 
that its existence depends on him 
who knows it; its existence may 
be directly contrary to the will of 
him who yet knows, or foreknows 
it perfectly. The perfection of 
knowledge depends on its ab- 
stract extent, not upon the excel- 
lence of the objects known ; but 
the perfection of God’s omnipo- 
tence consists in its never being 
exerted, but in accordance with 
wisdom, purity, and goodness. 
The omnipotence of Deity has its 
moral limitations; while his om- 
niscience has no limit but reality. 
Whatever has been, or is, or shall 
be, must alike fall within the sphere 
of omniscience, and cannot possibly 
be supposed exempted from it, 
without involving ignorance, and 
consequently bringing against the 
Godhead: the charge of natural 
imperfection. Mr. Timms has with 
t candour and considerable 
ability handled this important and 
delicate subject ;—and we do not 
say too much of his pamphlet, when 
we affirm, that he has demonstrated 
the absurdity and impiety of the 
principles involved in Dr. Clarke’s 
theory. It is not easy to give a 
summary of the argument ; but the 
following passages may be read as 
specimens of Mr. T.’s manner of 
treating the controversy : 


“ The Doctor asserts that the contingency 
ofan action is essential to its freeness, and 
that the certain Foreknowledge of God 
would destroy the contingency and the con- 


seqnent liberty of the action. Then it fol- 
lows, that nothing short of our belief in the 
entire ignorance of God, will accord with 
our belief in the free agency of man in all 
his actions ; for the’moment we admit any 
single action to have been absolutely fore 
known, we at once destroy his free agency 


in that particular act ; and his moral respon- 


sibility necessarily ceases. 

“ Now it would be extremely easy to 
prove that some actions at least, both good 
and bad, were absolutely foreknown ; because 
they were with certainty predicted, and in 
some instances, centuries before the agents 
of them were in being.”—p. 19, 20. 


“ Now when Dr. Clarke asserts, that God 
can know all things, that he has power to do 
80; it appears from his subsequent remarks, 
that he means, with the exception of those 
things which he terms covtingent. But if 
these are excepted, even from the power of 
the divine knowledge ; and it be confessed 
that God could not know these things, if he 
pleased, in the same sense as be does others, 
that is, in the fall perfection of their future 
being ;-——-and that the Divine Being could 
foresee only the possible, not the certain re- 
sult, then. the Doctor’s description of omni- 
science, though sufficiently meagre, would 
include too much: for, with respect to 
those things which God foresees as certain, 
this is only knowing them ; but if there he 
another class of things which God could not 
foresee in the same sense, this would not be 
knowing them; if the former is not some- 
thing more than knowledge, the latter must 
be something less; and in that ‘case the 
Doctor limits not only the knowledge of 
God with regard to future events, but even 
his power to know them. Admitting, there- 
fore, the Doctor’s definition of omniscience 
to be correct, that attribute is still limited ; 
and it is needless to add, that to limit a di- 
vine attribute is to destroy it. 

“ Or, if the learned Annotator should 
adopt the affirmative side of the question; 
and concede that God could foreknow con- 
tingent events as be does others, if he 
thought fit to exercise his power ; that is to 
say, he could if he chose, foresee all things 
with equal certainty. What then, it might 
be asked, becomes of the free agency of 
man? For this view of the subject would 
be equally exposed to the charge of hos- 
tility to man’s free agency as that which it 
is intended to subvert. 

“ We give no more certainty to a thing 
by supposing it to be known, than by allow- 
ing that it is possible to know it; for in both 
cases the existence of the thing is ascer- 
tained.” —p. 25, 26. 

We have not room at present to 
do more than merely express our 
satisfaction ‘with the train of 
powerful argumentation main- 
tained throughout the book, We 
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consider the author as having 
effected the complete annihilation 
of the Doctor’s notion. We donot 
pledge ourselves for the metaphy- 
sical accuracy of every principle 
assumed or alluded to; but to the 
general construction and conduct 
of the argument, we give our full- 
est approbation ; while to the scope 
and bearing of the book, we think 

_no valid exception can be taken: 
and we cordially recommend all 
who feel themselves capable of en- 
tering into the sublime and impor- 
tant subject of the Divine decrees, 
immediately to peruse Mr. Timms’s 
little work. It condenses more 
thought, and conveys more satis- 
faction, upon the essential princi- 
oa of predestination, than we 

ve ever met with in so small a 
compass. 

The other pamphlet, the title of 
which stands at the head of this 
article, contains in the form of a 
discourse, with notes, an examina- 
tion, and we may confidently say, 
a refutation of Dr. Clarke’s com- 
ments on the viith chap. to the 
Romans. The following is from 
the introduction to the discourse : 


“ The sentiment which it is our intention 
to illustrate as the sense of this passage of 
Scripture is that it represents the expe- 
rience of Paul as a regenerate man ; and 
that what he affirms of bimsclf, as such, is 
true of every believer. This is contrary to 
the opinion of some divines. Doctor Adam 

ke, in his ‘‘ Commentary and Critical 
es, designed as a help to a better un- 
derstandivy of the Sacred Writings,” says, 
“it is dificult tu conceive how the opision 
could have crept into the charch, or pre- 
vailed there ; that the Apostle speaks here 
of his regentrate state ; and that what was, 
in such a state, true of himself, must be 
true of all others in the same state.” “ This 
Opiniun has most pitifully snd most sbame- 
fally vot only lowered the standard of Chris- 
tianity, but destroyed its influence and dis- 
graced its character.” Then, we remark, 
ifthe Apostle does not speak of himself as 
@regenerate man, he mast either personate 
40 naregencrate Jew, or refer to what had 
his own state while in anregeneracy, 
Either the onc or the other of these sup- 
Positions accords with the opinion of our 
autiior. We shali offer a confutation of the 
reasoning adduced in support of this opi- 
pion ; in doing which, it shall be our en- 
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deavour to remove from Christians, of our 
own denomination, that imputation so un- 
deservedly fixed upon them by the “« Com- 
mentary and Critical Notes” to: which we 
have reierred ; and to prove that our au. 
thor’s hypothesis is repugnant both to Scrip- 
ture and common sense. Should we suc- 
ceed in this undertaking, especially so as to 
evince that the spirituality of God and of 
his law renders the guiltless, as it were, not in- 
nocent in his sight, thereby exalting instead 
of lowering ‘‘ the standard of Christianity,” 
diffusing rather than destroying * its influ- 
ence,” elevating and not disgracing, “ its 
character,” it is hoped that the time al- 
lotted for the service of this morning will 
not be thought to have been unprofitably 
occupied ; but that great good to ourselves 
and others may prove to have resalted from 
the discussion of so important a subject. 


Mr. Thomas then proceeds to 
state Dr. C.’s opinion in his own 
words; and under four general 
arguments, containing a number 
of subordinate reasonings, he shews 
with considerable ability, the in- 
consistency and pernicious ten- 
dency of Dr. C.’s notions upon the 
disputed chapter. The following 
are his four principal reasons for- 
dissenting from the learned com- 
mentator’s theory : 

“ T.— The first argument we offer in con- 
futation of this opinion is, that the subse- 
quent parts of St. Paul’s description of the 
state of those to whom he refers, cannot be 
applied to 2n anregenerate person; and that 
if those parts be not applicable to believers 
in Christ, they are altogether unintelli- 
gible.” 

«* 1].—The second argoment we offer in 
confatation of this opinion is, that the whole 
of St. Paul’s description of the state of those 
to whom he refers, is illustrative of in- 
dwelling sin, and applicable to the expe- 
rience of every believer.” 

“HIE--A third argoment we: offer in 
confutation of our author’s‘opinion is, that it 
entirely overlooks what, in believers, is de- 
nominated the divine nature; which is op- 
posed to the being, as well as to the actings 
of in-dwelling sin.” 

“ [V.--A fourth argament we offer ia 
confatation of our author’s opinion. is, that 
other parts of St. Paul’s writings shew that 
the paragraph under discussion is deserip- 
tive of the Christian's conflict.” 


But a very imperfect notion of 
the vigour of mind and theological 
research displayed by the author 
of this discourse, can be formed 
from this outline. The question, 
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whether the viith of Romans relates 
te an unregenerate Jew, or ex- 
hibits the internal conflict of a real 
believer in Jesus Christ, is of great 
moment, and has many important 
practical bearings. We have never 
yet seen so able and comprehen- 
sive a view of both sides of this 
subject, as is contained in this 
discourse. It is in many respects 
more satisfactory than the Trea- 
tise by Fraser, and more thorough- 
ly explodes the ‘opinion which 
ascribes the chapter in question to 
the Apostle in his unconverted 
state. We give the sermon our cor- 
dial recommendation. It is espe- 
cially deserving of the attention of 
our clerical friends, and ought to 
be studied by every candidate for 
the ministry. 


HISTORICAL TRACTS ON DISSENT- 
ING CHURCHES. 


1. An Historical Research concern- 
ing the most ancient Church in 
England, shewing the Claim of 
the Church worshipping in Union 
Street, Southwark, to that Dis- 
tinction. By Benjamin Hanbury. 
Holdsworth, pp. 54. 8vo. 2s. 

2. Brief Biographical Memorials 
of the Ministers and Proceedings 
of the Protestant Dissenting Con- 
gregation of the Baptist Deno- 
mination, Harlow, Essex: from 
the Restoration until the present 
Time, Sc. By Thomas Finch. 
Bishops Stortford, Thorough- 
good ; and London, Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones ; and Hamil- 
ton, Paternoster Row. pp. 64. 
8vo. 2s. 

3. A History of the Baplized 
Church, meeting at Shortwood, 
in the Parish of Horsley, Glou- 
cestershire, read at a centenary 
Commemoration of its Establish- 
ment. By William Winterbotham. 
Sherwood and Co, pp. 56. 8vo. 
2s. 


Tue fathers of non-conformity 
were, in general, not only men of 


considerable learning, but also. 


of literary habits. They 
judged. it to be worthy of their 
care to collect and preserve, for 
the use of their successors, a va- 
riety of important facts, relative 
to the origin and early history of 
their respective churches ; and we 
are happy to find that their laud. 
able example has not been alto- 
gether lost upon their successors, 
The compilers of the pamphlets 
before us, appear to have formed 
a just estimate of the value and 
use of the labours of their vene- 
rable predecessors, when they re- 
solved to reduce into the form of 
distinct histories, the annals of the 
particular churches with which 
they respectively stand connected: 
a service which, when performed 
with diligence, and a rigid regard 
to historical verity, the religious 
public, we are persuaded, will not 
fail duly to appreciate. 

Mr. Hanbury’s account of the 
church in Union Street, South- 
wark, displays considerable dili- 
gence, great zeal for the cause of 
non-conformity, and no incon- 
siderable talent for research. We 
have no doubt the pamphlet will 
be an acceptable present to anti- 
quaries of all denominations. It 
is not, however, without ble- 
mishes, which we hope the worthy 
author will be enabled to correct, 
by the demand for a new edition. 
One of these, upon the second 
page of the preface, struck our 
attention, in the following words: 
“ Series of pastors through which 
the church appears to be traced in 
the present pamphlet.” The church 
traced through the series of pastors, 
appears to us a phraseology which 
is neither literally nor figuratively 
defensible. To this tract is pre- 
fixed a lithographic plate, exhi- 
biting the ground plot of the 
several meeting-houses, extracted 
from surveys of London, published 
in the years 1746 and 1755. We 
are of opinion that, if the public 
libraries were searched, more than 
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one printed survey, published soon 
after the fire of London, might 
have been found, and which would, 
of course, have established, upon 
a higher authority, the points 
which it was the author’s aim 
to prove. To the biographical 
sketches of the several pastors 
of the church, is added a list 
of their printed works; a very 
useful and necessary appendage, 
and in which we would recom- 
mend Mr. Hanbury’s pamphlet as 
a pattern for the imitation of those 
who may be occupied in similar 
undertakings 

The church at Harlow, in Essex, 
the subject of Mr. Finch’s tract, is 
one of the many dissenting con- 
gregations, which owe their origin 
to the fatal Bartholomew Act. 
Mr. Woodward, the first pastor, 
was an ejected minister, and suf- 
fered persecution as such, during 


.the reign of Charles the Second ; 


but after the recognition of the 
nights of conscience, by the act of 
the first year of William and 
Mary, he discharged his duties as 
a Christian pastor, without inter- 
ruption, till his decease, in 1712. 
In Mr. Woodward’s time, as well 
as in that of his successor, the 
church appears to have enjoyed the 
patronage of Mr. Tuomas Hawkes, 
a lineal descendant of Tuomas 
Hawkes, the Martyr, who was 
burned as a heretic at Coxall, (or 

all,) in Essex, on the 10th 
of June, 1555. Somysteriously does 
the great Head of the church over- 
tule the raging of the enemy of 
souls, and cause him to be con- 
stantly defeated with his own wea- 
pons. It is to the honour of the 
church at Harlow, that, although 


adhering to the views of their pre- 
immersion, they feel it to be their 
ener = open eeemeanian > 

Church at Horseley, in 
Gloucestershire, appears to be the 
youngest of the three, to which 
these pamphlets relate. It was 
founded in the year 1715, and like 
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the others, has had its vicissitudes. 
The most remarkable of these is 
recorded at pages 30—32, and is 
as follows :— 


The first introdaction of Mr. Francis to 
the pulpit at Shortwood, was one of those 
occurrences ip which address aud resolution 
triumphed over faction and discontent. He 
was then supplying the Church at Sodbury, 
where the individuals we have mentioned, 
had heard him preach ; and they, in conse- 
quence, proposed to the Charch here, to 
invite him as a supply. This proposal was 
negatived, and, as the result of the disagrec- 
ment, no provision was made to supply the 
pulpit for the following Lord’s Day. De- 
termined, if possible, to carry their point, 
those men, after the labours of the week 
had closed, walked over to Sodbary, and, by 
a kind of constrainiug violence, at last, suc- 
ceeded in inducing Mr. Francis to accom- 
pany them toShortwood, where they arrived 
about three o’clock in the morning. When 
the Charch met for worship, and no expec- 
tation of any minister was entertained by 
any but the parties afore-mentioned, one of 
them announced the fact, that Mr. Francis 
was in the neighbourhood, and urged a 
deputation to invite him to preach, at least, 
for that day ; which was agreed to, and thas 
many, who had given up all hope of a 
minister to preach to them, saw and heard, 
for the first time, the man destined to be 
the watchman of their souls, and to whose 
future labours, under God, the prosperity 
of this Church was to be ascribed. 

“ Whatever opposition had been pre- 
vious!y made to Mr. Francis, or from what- 
ever source it had originated, it from this 
day ceased. Every voice was loud in his 
praise ; evcry Land lifted up, and stretched 
out, for his support; and every heart, warm 
in his interest, courted him to assume a 
station which Providence bad eminently 
fitted him to fill.” 

The Church thus appears’ to 
have been preserved, by the acces- 
sion of Mr. Francis, from a dis- 
sention that might otherwise pro- 
bably have terminated, as many 
similar dissentions have done, in a 
dissolution. During forty years 
he continued a pastor, in the station 
to which he was thus unexpectedly 
introduced. p 

Although we have associated 
these three pamphlets in one 
article, we fear, from the title 
page of one of them, that the 
members ef these three churches 
could not be so readily associated 
in one act of sacred commemorae 
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tion. Mr, Winterbotham has con- 
Ceived it necessary to apprise his 
readers, on his Title Page, that 
his Church ‘at Horsley is, empha- 
tically and distinctively, a baptized 
Church. We presume all other 
Christian churches are, in their 
own sense at least, as truly baptized. 
Why should a sectarian peculiarity 
be so offensively obtruded on the 
title page of a historical pamphlet ? 
The ordinary epithet would have 
been understood in its usual sense, 
but this term seems to be an offen- 
sive, because uncalled-for, denial 
of the profession of padobaptist 
churches. He will of course ex- 
cuse us for taking particular notice 
of that which it appears to have 





CDeceuser, 
been his design to press upon 
public attention. We cannot but 
express our regret that the period 
does not yet appear to have arrived, 
when, among other blessings which 
will result to the world by the 
prevalence of more of the spirit of 
the Gospel, it will be possible for 
** even the dipt and sprinkled” to 
“ live in peace.” In. every other 
respect Mr. W.’s pamphlet is un- 
exceptionable, and we can cordially 
recommend it, with the other two 
with which we have here asso. 
ciated it, to all who are making 
collections on the History of Non- 
conformity in general,.or of dis- 
tinct churches and congregations, 
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The Phenix of the Ancients. 
Aw Essay has been lately published, in 
the New Monthly Magazine, to prove 
the identity of the phumix with the 
great comet of 1680. The following 
are some of the authorities quoted by 
the author, in support of his theory.— 
Herodotus :—* It comes but once in 
five hundred years into the country where 
its father dies.” Artanidorus, the Ephe- 
sian, in the time of Antoninus Pius :-- 
“* A certain time elapsed, a worm is pro- 
duced from the ashes [of the former 


a and this worm, being trans- 
ormed, becomes again a phoenix.” Phi- 
pn es The Phoenix resembles an 
le, and emits rays of light from its 
fexthers,” Achilles Tattoo It comes 
from Ethiopia into Egypt ; it vaunts the 
sun as its lord, as is testified by the 
of that luminary, with which itg 
head is crowned : it is of a cerulian co- 
lour, of a rosy aspect, and its feathers 
project like the solar rays. Sir William 
immond informs us, * that the bird 
called the phoenix, owes its imaginary 
existence to the ptians. It was a 
type of the renovation of the year, and 
of the sun, and, indeed, fits picture was 
a mere hieroglyphic.” Clemens Ro- 
manus:—** Fhe ptian priests search 
into the records of time, and find that 
the phvenix returned precisely at the 
end of 500 years.” 





The Edinburgh College Museum, 
Tus museum promises to be one of the 


mest valuable and splendid in Europe,in 


the course of a few years. The classical 
zoological cabinet of Dutresni, of Paris, 
has been purchased, for a great sum, by 
the college. The sale of Bullock’s Mu- 
seum, in London, was attended by a gen- 
tleman on the part of the university, 
and he is understood to have made pur- 
chases to a considerable amount. Every 
month, collections and specimens are 
pouring intv the museum, from different 
of the world, as donations, b 
those who feel an interest in the ail- 
vancement of natural history, and in 
the Edinburgh Museum. Several ar- 
ticles, no doubt valuable, have been 
selected by the Asiatic Society, as pre- 
sents to this institution, and are now 
on their way to Edinburgh. 





A singular Geological Appearance. 
Tats phenomenon has been discovered 
in the county of Rowan, in North Ca- 
rolina. There is formed, in the middle 
of a hill, a vein of stones, so regularly 
placed, that the inbabitants give it the 
name of the natural wall. ‘The stones 
have, generally, four faces, are narrower 
at one of their ends,and have a small 


noteh below their top. They are ranged 
horizontally. wall which they form 
is about eighteer inches ‘thick ; its 


height, in place where it is unco- 
vant is from ‘six .to nine feet, but it 

has been followed twelve or eighteen) 
feet, and is known to extend three hun-, 
dred feet, and'is, probably, much longer. 

A kindof argillaceous cement fills the 
intervals between the stones, and coats: 
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' them externally. However, it does 


not appear to be an artificial wall, but 
a uatural production. 








Summary of American Statistics, 


Tae superticies of the territory of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Great Ocean, is estimated at 2,257,000 

are miles, and the population at 
dovea millions. 'The proportion of 
whites to blacks has increased as fol- 
lows, since the year 1790: in that year 
there were 27 blacks to 100 whites; in 
1800, the proportion was 20 to 100; 
and in 1810, only 19. The number of 
emigrants that arrived in the different 
states in 1794, was about 10,060; in 
1817, 22,240, of whom, 31,977 were 
British or frish.. From the British 
possessions in America, there arrived, 
the same year, 2,901 individuals. 


Liverpool Museum. 


A PUBLIC museum of natural history, 
has been attached to the Royal Liver- 
pool Institution, and opened to the pro- 
prietors and strangers. The zoological 
part (filling two commodious rooms), is 


, systematically arranged, with reference 


to the modern discoveries and improve- 


ments, by Mr. W. Swainston, F.L.S. 


_ who has superintended the whole. The 


eollection of Zoophites is uncommon! 
fine, and are arranged after the admi- 
table system of Lamarck. 


The Discovery of a Southern, er 
Aatarctic, Continent. 
A GENERAL opinion has long been en- 
tertained, that there was land within 
the regions of the South Pole, and many 


voyages have been made, in hopes of 


discovering this terra incognita. Capt. 
Cook himself made the attempt, but 
without success. But the honour of de- 
Ging this question was reserved for Mr. 
Smith, master of the William, a small 
trading vessel, belungirig to Blythe, in 
Northumberland. Trading between Rio 
Plata and Chili, in endeavouring to fa- 
cilitate his passage round Cape Horn, 
last year,‘he ran to a higher latitude than 
is usual in such voyages, and in lat. 62° 
30’, and 60° west longitude, discovered 
land, which he coasted two or three 
hundred miles. He landed, and took 
possession of the try for his sove- 
ign, in the usual Way, and named his 
icquisition, «‘ New South Shetland.” 
climate was temperate, the coast 
mountainous, apparently uninhabited, 
bit not destitute of vegetation, as firs 
pines were observable in many 
places: The country in appearance 
Yesembled' the coast of Norway. Great 
advantages are expected to result from 
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this important discovery, as well to 
commerce as to the science of geo 
graphy. 


‘ Antidote for Vegetable Poisons. 


Ir results from a number of experi- 
ments, made by M. Drapiez, that the 
fruit of the plant feuillea cordifilia is a 
powerful antidote against vegetable poi- 
sons. He poisoned dogs with the rhus 
toxicodendron, hemlock, and nux vomica. 
Such of them as were left to the effects 
of the poison, all died’; but those to 
whom the above fruit was given, reco- 
vered completely, after a short illness. 
With two arrows dipped in the juice 
manchenille, he slightly wounded two 
cats; to the one, he applied a poultice 
of the same fruit, and it soon recovered ; 
to the other, nothing was.dune, and it 
fell, in a short time, into convulsions, 
and died. In the countries which pro- 
duce this plant, its virtues have long 
been highly esteemed, and, from these 
experiments, it would appear, not with- 
out good reason. 


Cure for Hydrophobia. 

Dr. Lyman Spacprne, one of the most 
eminent physicians of New York, an- 
nounces, in a small pamphlet, that, for 
above these fifty years, the scutellaria 
lateriflora, L.. has proved to. be an infal- 
lible means for the prevention and cure 
of the hydrophobia, after the bite of 
mad animals, It is better, applied as a 
dry powder, than fresh. According to 
the testimonies of several American 
physicians, this plant, not yet received 
as a remedy in any European materia 
medica, afforded a perfect relief in above 
a thousand cases, as well in the human 
species as the brute creation (dogs, 
swine, and oxen). The first discoverer 
of the remedy is not known: Drs. Der- 
veer (father and son) first brought it 
into general use. 





Temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

M. Frepranr, an Italian traveller, 
writes from Egypt, that he has suc- 
ceeded, after sixteen days of excessive 
fatigue, across the deserts of ogy ba ‘ 
Marmorique, in reaching this 8 
edifice, called the Great Temple, which, 
he su , has not before been vi- 
sited since the time of Alexander the 
Great. M. Frediani was accompanied 
by an escort of 2000 men, and to 
fight his way to this celebrated monu- 
ment of ancient superstition. 


Pythagoras. 
Pytiacoras, when any of his scholars 
were given up to sin, and excommuni- 
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cated, he placed a cofin in hs place; 
denoting thereby, that he was dead, 
&e. , 


Correspondence between the Princess 
Elizabeth of the Palatine, sister to 
the Princess Sophia, mother to George 
the First, and William Penn, the 


Quaker. 

Hereford, May 2, 1677. 
Tas, friend, will tell you that both 
your letters were very acceptable, to- 
gether with your wishes, for my obtain- 
ing those virtues, which may make me 
a worthy follower of our great King 

and Saviour, Jesus Christ. What 
have done for his true disciples, is not 
so much as a cur of cold water; it af- 
fords them no refreshment ; neither 
did 1 expect any fruit of my letter to 
the Dutchess of L——, as I have ex- 
ressed, at the same time, unto B. F. 
ut since R. B. desired I should write 
it, 1 could not.refuse him, nor omit to 
do any thing that was judged conducing 
to his liberty, though it should expose 
me to derision of the world. ut 
this a mere mora! man can reach at ; 
the true inward graces are yet wanting 
in, < 

Your affectionate friend, 

Evizabetu. 


Hereford, Aug. 30, 1677. 
Dear Friend—I cannot but have a ten- 
der love to those that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to whom it is given, 
not. only to believe in him, but aiso to 
suffer for him; therefore your letter, 
and your friend’s visit, have been both 
very welcome to me. I shall follow 
their and your counsel, as far as God 
will afford me light and unction; re- 
maining still 
Your loving friend, 
“LIZABETH. 


The 14th September, 1677. 

Dear Friend—I ae es gad your 
eetings, 1 wishes, and exhorta- 
a with rant joy, and shall follow 
the letter, as far as it will please our 
r= God to give me light and strength. 
can say little for myself, and can do 
nothing of myself; but I hope the Lord 
will conduct me, in his time, by his 
way, to his end, and that 1 not 
shrink for his fire. I do long for it; 
and when he assures my ways, I hope 
he will give me power to bear the cross 
I meet therein; I am also to hear 
the great hath been prosperous, both 
in the constitutions of your bodies, to 
withstand the badness of the weather, 
and in the tion" you had in Cassel, 
ae isheim. Nothing sur- 
prised me there but the good old Dury, 
in whom I did not expect so much in- 


[Decemorn, 
genuity, having lately writ a book, in. 
titled Le Veritable Chretien, that doth 
speak in another way. I wish to know 
what reception you have had at Frede- 
ricksburg, and if this find you at Cleves, 
wish you might take an occasion to 
see the two pastors of Mulheim, which 
do really seek the Lord, but have some 
prejudice against your doctrine, as also 
theCountess there. It would be of much 
use for my family to have them dis. 
abused ; yet God’s will be done in that, 
and all things else concerning 
Your loving friend in the Lord Jesus, 
Evizazeru. 


Hereford, Oct. 29, 1677. 
Dear friend,—Your tender care of 
my eternal well-being doth oblige me 
much, and [ will weigh every article 
of your counsel as much as lies in me; 
but God’s grace must be assistant, as 
you say yourself; he accepts nothin 
that does not come from him. If I had 
marde-me bare of all worldly goods, and 
left undone what he requires most, I 
mean to do all in and by his Son, I 
shall be in no better condition than at 
this present. I.et me feel him first 
pres in my heart, then do what 
e requires of me; but I am not able 
to teach others, not being taught of 
God myself. Remember my love to 
G. F., B. F., G. K., and dear Ger- 
trude.* If you write no worse than 
your postscript, I can make a shift to 
read it. Do not think I go from what 
I spoke to you the last evening; I only 
stay to do it in a way that is answer- 
able before God and man. I can say 
no more now, but recommend to your 
prayers, 
Your true Friend, 
Evizasen. 


P.S. I almost forgot to tell you, 
that my sister writes me word, she had 
been glad you had taken your journey 
by Osenburgh to return to Amsterdam. 
There is also a Drossard of Limbourg 
near this place, (to whom 1 gave an 
exemplar of R. B.’s apology,) very de- 
sirous to speak with some of the 
Friends. 

To the Princess Elizabeth, Salvation in the 
Cross. Amen. 
Dear and truly Friend, My 
soul most earnestly desireth thy tem- 
poral and eternal felicity, which stand- 
eth in thy doing of the will of God, 
now on earth, as ’tis done in heaven. 
O dear Princess, do it! say the word 
once in truth and righteousness, Not 





® This was Gertrude Dericks, who had 
visited the Princess, and afterwards came 
to live im England, and was married to 
Stephen Crisp.; 
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my will, but thine be done, O God! Thy 
days are few,'and then thou must go to 
#. Then an account of thy ta- 


lent God will require from thee. What 
improvement hast thou made? Let it 

ve and show its own excellency, 
that it is of God. © that thou may’st 
be able to give an account with joy 

T could not leave this country, and 
not testify the resentments I bear in 
my mind of that humble and tender en- 
tertainment thou gavest us at thy 
court. The Lord Jesus reward thee: 

* and surely he hath a blessing in store 
for thee. Go on, be stedfast, overcome, 
and thou shalt inherit. Do not despond ; 
one that is mighty is near thee; a pre- 
sent help in the needful time of trouble. 
O let the desire of thy soul be to his 
name, and to the remembrance of him. 
O wait upon the Lord and thou shalt renew 
thy strength! The youth shall faint, and 
the young men shall fail, but they that trust 
in the Lord shall never be confounded. 

I wish thee all true and solid felicity, 
with my whole soul. The Lord God of 
heaven and earth have thee in his keep- 
ing, that thou may’st not lose, but keep 

_ in that divine sense, which, by his eter- 
-nal word, he hath begotten in thee. 
Receive, dear Princess, my sincere and 
Christian salutation : Grace, mercy, and 
peace, be multiplied among you all that 
love the Lord Jesus. 

Thy business { shall follow with ell 
the diligence and discretion I can, and 
by the first give thee an account, after 
it shall please the Lord to bring me 
safe to Leodim All my brethren are 
well, and present thee with their dear 
love, and the rest with thee that lve 
Jesus, the light of the world, in thy 
family. Thou hast taught me to forget 
thou art a Princess, and therefore I use 
this freedom; and to that of God in 
thee am I manifest, and I know my in- 
tegrity. Give, if thou pleasest, the 
salutation of my dear love to A. M. de 
Hornes, with the inclosed. Dear Prin- 
cess, do not hinder, but help her. That 
may be required of her, which (con- 
sidering thy circumstances) may not 
yet be required of thee. Let her stand 
free, and her freedom will make the 

easier unto thee. Accept what 

say, 1 intreat thee, in that pure and 

heavenly love and respect, in which I 

write so plainly to thee. Farewell, my 

dear friend, and the Lord be with thee. 
lam, more than I can say, 


Thy great lover, and 
; Respectful Friend, 
ns W. Pexwn: 
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This 17th Nov. 1677. 
Dear Friend—I have received a letter 
from you, that seemeth to _ — 
written at your passage into d, 
which I wis ae bs sti with- 
out date, but not without virtue, to 
spur me on to do and suffer the will of 
our God: I can say, in sincerity and 
truth, thy will be done, O God, be- 
cause I wish it heartily ; but I cannot 
speak in righteousness, until I 
that righteousness, which is acceptable 
unto him. My house and my heart 
shall be always open to those that love 
him. Gichtel has been well satisfied 
with the conferences between you. As 
for my business, it will go as the Lord 
pleaseth, and I remain, in him, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Evizasetu. 
(Sewell’s History of the Quakers. ) 


Belzoni, the Traveller and Antiquarian, 


Every friend of science, and especially 
every lover of antiquarian pursuits, 
will rejoice to learn, that the enter- 
prising traveller, Signor Belzoni, whose 
death, in Egypt, was so currently re- 
ported, and so generally believed, is 
now, alive and well, in London. He 
has been absent ten years, five of which 
he has employed in arduous researches 
after the curious remains of antiquities 
in Egypt and Nubia. ‘The famous sar- 
cophagus of alabaster, discovered by 
him in Thebes, is safely deposited in 
the hands of the British consul, in 
Alexandria, waiting its embarkation for 
England, along with the obelisk, ¢¢ 
feet long, taken, by Mr. Belzoni, from 
Philz, above the first cataract of the 
Nile. The journal of his discoveries in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of his journey 
on the coast of the Red Sea, and the 
Oasis, will be published as svon as pos- 
sible. The model of the beautiful tomb~ 
discovered by him in Thebes, will be 
erected, as soon as a conveniertt place 
shall be found for its reception. 
Posthumous Charity. 

“ Ir is a modern supposition, nourished 
by hope and weakness, that leads people 
to reckon upon an act that does not 
take place whilst they are alive.—I do 
not remember that any one of the 
Apostles, the preachers and examples 
of every social obligation, ever enforces 
the duty of testamentary acts of good- 
ness; nor did David set apart a charge 
upon the revenue his son was to enjoy 
after him, towards building a temple, 
which he found was not to be the glory 
of his own reign.” — The Hon. Mr. Boyle, 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 
“our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and infor. 


earnestly 
mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CHESHIRE. 


(Continued from p. 627.) 
Lrmmu.—A Baptist meeting-house, 
about 30 feet in length by 24 in breadth, 
has been recently erected in Cherr 
Lane, in this parish: it was opened, 
in November 1819, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, of Byrom Street, Liverpool. 
Mipptewicu.—There appears to 
have been a place of worship for Dis- 
senters, of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, in this town,’ although in the 
parish of Newton, before the year 1692, 
on the 27th of September in that year, 
Dr. Apam Hottanp, a Doctor of 
physic, was ordained pastor over the 
egation. The candidates-for the 
public ministry, as Dissenters, who 
were ordained at Knutsford, upon this 
Occasion, were six in number;. and 
some of the moss eminent Non-con- 
formists. of their time assisted at the 
ordination, which was conducted in the 
following manner.— (See Tong’s Life of 
Matthew Henry, page 259.)-~** The 
candidates were examined in the lan- 
garam neorens before at Mr. Kynas- 
ms Foe - Paar and Geveaed 
their Theses: t y after was kept as 
ace on the olen occasion a fps trad. 
Ww ; Mr. Aspinwall preach 
from — X. 15. How ett they. preach 
they be sent? Mr. Crompton, as 
Monersten. touk their canals and 
ordination vows; Mr. Angier concluded 
with an excellent -exhortation, deli- 
vered with great affection. Mr. Henry 
has recorded it as a good day: ‘ The 
candidates,’ says he, * gave good satis- 
faction: blessed be God for the risirg 
generation; the Lord double his Spirit 
upon them.’” Each of the ministers 
ordained received a certificate of ordi- 
nation upon parchment. The followin 
is a copy of that granted to Dr. Hol- 
land. * Knutsford.—Whereas Adam 
Holland, Dector of Physic, hath ad- 
dressed himself to us, ministers of the 
Gospel in the countyes of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, whose names are subscribed, 
desiring to be ordained a Presbyter, 
and he havin given sufficient testi- 
monial of, his ail nce. and proficiency 
in his studies and unblameabfeness of 
life and conversation, and all exercises 
duly performed ; TnEse niay certify, 
to all whom it may concern, That upon 


Tuesday, ye @7th day of Sept. 1699, 


> we have proceeded solemnly to set him 


apart to the office of a Presbyter, and 
work of the ministry of the Gospel, by 
laying on of hands, with fasting and 
prayer: By virtue whereof, we do de- 
clare him to be a lawful and sufficiently 
authorized minister of Jesus Christ, to 
exercise his ministry at or near Mid- 
dlewich, in Cheshire, or any other 

lace where Providence shall call him: 

xhorting his people, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, willingly to receive him, 
ard encourage him in the execution of 
the said office, that he may be able to 
give up such account to Christ, of their 
obedience to his ministry in the Lord, 
as may be to his joy, and their ever- 
lasting comfort. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto = our hands, this 
27th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1692. Thos. Risley, A.M. 
Oxon ; Thos. Crompton; Peter Aspinall; 
Adam Bradshaw; Ralph Ainsworth.” 
Dr. Holland appears to have taken the 
oaths prescri by the Act of the ist 
of William and Mary, at the Sessions, 
previous to his ordination, of the re- 
gistration of which he also obtained a 
certificate, dated the 18th of July, 1692. 
Very early in the last century, about 
the year 1702, he removed to Maccles- 
field, and the congregation had the 
Rev. Grorce Hammer for their mi- 
nister; after him the Rev. Epwarp 
Hopxtns, who preached at Middlewich 
about the year 1740, and from 1742 to 
_ a me _at D repenser sam 
Mr. Putirprs, ingsly, appears 
then to have had charge of the onigen 
gation at Middlewich, and to have re- 
tained it for some-time, in a very de- 
clining state, in consequence of which 
he determined to come only once a 
month, upon a ‘Tuesday, to preach; 
and thus he kept the place open. ‘The 
means which he is reported to have 
resorted to, to accomplish this object, 
as well-as the assi motive, are so 
rarely practised’or felt among Dissent- 
ers, as to have been long supposed to 
be confined exclusively to eéstablish- 
ments, <A legacy of #4 per annum had 
been bequeathed to the officiating mi- 
nister over this congregation, so long as 
there should be preaching in the chapel, and 
only two hearers attend it. With a view 
ta comply with this very moderate cou- 


(Decrees, 
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pps, who was buried at Hill- 
and the old place of worship in 
consequence converted into — 
The meeting-house measured 


t the doctrines 
preached pressed very heavily upon the 
conscience of poor Hervey, when he was 
in- dying circumstances ;.and- that he 
to the by-standers to depart 
under an awful consciousness of the 
guilt of this particular sin. 
iddlewich New Mecting.—1n 1789, the 
Rev. Witt1am Maurice, subsequently 
of Fetter Lane, in Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, but then of Stockport, went to 
Middlewich, and preached there in a 
house; in which house, oc- 
casional preaching was continued, by 
Mr. Reece, of Congleton; Mr. BopEn, 
then of Hanley, and since of Sheffield ; 
Mr. Price, of Lane Delf; Mr. Scorr, 
of Drayton; Mr. CrowTuetr, of Stock- 
a and Mr. Jarvis, of Northwich. 
some time, a more commodious 
place was fitted up as a chapel, which 
was opened by Messrs. Boden and Scott, 
in December 1792: but the opening of 
this place was the signal for an assault 
from without. The enemies of evan- 
gelical religion had not, it then ap- 
, been unobservant spectators of 
this attempt to revive it; and the 
opening of the meeting-house was de- 
as an innovation, by certain 
ms who manifested a great. desire 
to defend Middlewich, as one of the 
strong holds of the prince of darkness, 
all hostile approaches. A mob 
was accordingly collected, and excited, 
manifested much disposition 
to clamour and riot in the day time, 
and, when evening had drawn its veil 
over the actions of men, proceeded to 
i i Be - ble wor- 
i with brick-bats and other mis- 
siles. Mr. Jenvis, of Northwich, 
however, preached constantly on the 
evening, at this place, until 
went, 'to Chorley, the congregation 
hearing with Christian patience a spirit 
Cone. Mac. No. 36, 


z 





which he continued to ‘that 
manner till the 17th of July, 1808 
when Mr. R. Niel, then one of the itine- 
rant ministers under the of 
the Cheshire Urion, was stationed 
there, and took charge of the 
gation. Middlewich has, from that 
iod to the present, continued to be 
the residence of the Itinerant of that 
district. 


A church was founded by Mr. Job 
Wilson in 1797, which has since in- 
creased. Their present meeting-house, ' 
which is a very commodivus edifice, 
was “ened in August 1015. 27. the 
Rev. William Evans, late of St ? 
and the Rev. Thomas Raffles, of Liver-’ 
ams It cost £800, of which the larger 

f still remains a debt upon the place 5 
but it has been placed in the hands of° 
trustees, and the trust-deed enrolled in 
Chancery. There is an excellent Sun- 
day school room, and a good Sunday 

ool, in connection with the place of 
worship. ’ 

MrurnctTon.—A place of worship 
for Particular Baptists was erected near 
Bucklow-hill, in this parish, in the 
year 1759. The first minister who 
officiated in it was Mr. THomason. 
He quitted it in 1766, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Isaac CueTHamM. Mr. 
Chetham remained here till his death, 
which took place on the 23d of July, 
1800, after which the congregation de- 

nded for a supply chiefly upon Mr. 

'HOMAS.AKED, who resided at Hali- 
fax, in Yorkshire, a distance of 40 
miles, and came to Millington once 
a month to preach and administer the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. On 
the intermediate Sabbaths, a Mr. Jonw 
CueTuam preached to the con - 
tion. It was not known whether this 
Mr. John Chetham was any or what 
relation to Mr. Isaac Chetham, nor 
exactly for what period of time he and 
Mr. Aked occupied the pulpit jointly 
as supplies; but Mr. John Chetham 
was aharwusls invited to be their set- 
tled and sole minister, and continued 
in that relation with them till his de- 
cease, on the 19th of February, 1819. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Joun Jack- 
son, a shopkeeper of Knutsford, who 
preaches at Millington once a fortnight. 

Minsnvtt, a village distant about 
six miles north of Nantwich, and about’ 
the same distance from Middlewich. 


4R 





The dot state AS | this vi was a 
sub; pity regret to pious 
pom for many years, which 
no deor could be opened for Gos- 
1. At length, in the spring of 1806, 
Mir. George Jackson, accompanied by 
his brother and sister, came to Min- 
shuil-hill, and immediately opened his 
house for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Mr. Jon Witson, of Northwich, first 
preached there, in June 1806, and was 
seconded, early in the following year, 
by Mr. Sirvester, of Sandbach ; and, 
by the joint labours of these gentle. 
men, a stated weekly ministry, with 
occasional preaching on the Lord’s day, 
has been kept up to the present time. 
The numbers of the le who were 
ready and anxious to hear the Gospel 
increasing, so that it became incon- 
venient to the family to accommodate 
them, a plot of ground was obtained, 
and subscriptions solicited in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the erection of a separate 
of worship, which was built ac- 
cordingly, measuring 36 feet by 24, and 
opened in April 1813, by Messrs. Evans, 
Stockport, and Charrier, of Liverpool. 
The erection of the chapel cost £340. It 
bas been placed in the hands of a trust, 
consisting of Messrs. George Jackson, 
William Hitchin, and another. The 
services on the Sabbath day are chietly 
conducted, gratuitously, by Mr.Hitcu- 
tn,’ who is a member of the church at 
Middlewich. A small church, consist- 
ing of ten members, was formed at Min- 
shull, in 1809, to which many additions 
have been made, though some members 
have been removed by death. The 
Sabbath-day’s congregation consists of 
from 80 to 100 persons; and there is a 
small but flourishing Sunday school 
connected with the place. 
Mosserty, Knowies GREEN, near 
Knutsford. — ‘The meeting-house at 
Knowles Green is distant about four 
miles from Knutsford. It was erected 
in the year 1783, and was originally 
intended for the use of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who occupied it for several 
years, but afterwards left it entirely 
to the disposal of the person by whom 
the money was advanced ‘which had 
been expended in building it. For 
several years afterwards, very little 
use was made of it, except that the 
Methodists of the new connexion occa- 
sionally conducted their religious ser- 
vices in it. In the year 1803, the 
students who visited Knutsford, from 
the Seminary at Manchester, were ad- 
mitted to preach in it, which they con- 
tinued to do regularly, once every 
Lord's day; and considerable success 
attended their labours.. In the course 
of a few years, the people, who had 
become attached to their ministry, pur- 
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ehased the amatiogionen which is 2 
small and neat building, from the per- 
sons who had claims upon it, and vested 
Se peat the = of Dissenters of 
t ndependent denomination. Mr. 
Turner, of Knutsford, preaches in it 
onee every Sabbath day, and the ser- 
vices upon the other pate of the 
Sabbath are conducted by occasional 
from Knutsford... A Sunday 
school has been established in the neigh- 
bourhood, in connexion with the meet- 
ing-house. Mr. Lowndes, the mission- 
ary to the Greek Islands, and a female 
Missionary of the name of Smit, are 
among the earliest fruits of the Gospel 
ministry at this place. 
Meuevten.-tibe oldest dissenti 


competion in this place is believer 
to have been formed about the year 
1662, and to have a tempo- 


rary place of worship; but no certain: 


account of it has been found till the 
ear 1688, when the Rev. Samuven 
WRENCE, the bosom friend of the 
celebrated MartHEW Henry, became 
their pastor, and so continued till his 
death, in April 1712. Mr. Henry 
preached and published his funeral ser- 
mon, from Phil. ii. ¢7. «* Sorrow upon 
sorrow,” and in his Diary mentions him 
in the following terms: * I went early 
to Nantwich, attended the remains of 
dear Mr. Lawrence to the grave; he 
was my intimate bosom friend from my 
youth ; he was of a serious spirit be- 
times, a scholar, and a serious 
<r preacher; he had been at 
Nantwich twenty-four years, an in- 
strument of much good there, respected 
by all, and well spoken of.” Mr. Tong 
adds, ** Mr. Lawrence had a good re- 
port of all, and of truth itself; he was 
a man of wonderful prudence, inte- 
grity, and good temper; his way of 
ing was not altogether so aftfec- 
tionate as that of some others, but it 
was very spiritual and serious, and very 
much fitted to move and melt the 
hearts of the hearers; and there was 
much in him that resembled old Mr. 
Henry, both in temper, conversation, 
and preaching.” Mr. Lawrence was 
followed by Sir. Vawnpry, to whom 
succeeded Mr. MortTersuEap, who 
afterwards went to Manchester, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Haynes. How 
long these persons severally continued 
at Nantwich has not been ascertained ; 
but after Mr. Haynes, succeeded Mr. 
MEANLEY ; and upon his quitting this 
for Platt, near Manchester, Dr. 
RIESTLEY succeeded in the year [758, 
and continued till 1761, when he re- 
moved to Warrington. In the same 
year Mr. Hovucuron came to Nant- 
wich, and remained pastor of this cun- 
gregation ten years, leaving it in 1771, 
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#820. 
with the view of settling at Elland, in 
Yorkshire. Upon Mr. ton’s re- 


‘moval, the Rev. Ricnanp Hopesow 


came from Monton to Nantwich, and 
continued there till 1800, when he re- 
moved to Doncaster, and was succeeded 
in 1801 by the Rev. Witt1am Jonns, 
who continued here till 1803, when he 
removed to Manchester, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1804 by the Rev. Davip 
Wairtiam Jones, who remained with 
the people eleven years; but quitting 
them in 1815, was succeeded in 1816 by 
their present pastor, the Rev. Fraxcis 
Krowrrs. ‘The present meeting-house 
was erected in the vear 1719 or 1720. 

The Buptist Mecting-house in Nant- 
wich appears to have been erected in 
1726, and opened by Mr. Samvet Ac- 
ton, who was the first minister. He 
died in- 1728, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Isaac Ktmper. The place, after 
Mr. Kimber quitted it, came into the 
hands of some Calvinistic Baptists, 
throt the influence of a Mr. Price ; 
but the congregation declining, it was 
at length shut up. About the year 
1772, the followers of the Rev. John 
Wesley obtained a lease of it, and it 
was es and supplied by preach- 
ers in that connexion, till 181¢. Mr. 
Jonwn Coorer then began to preach in 
it, to a congregation who professed 
Geueral Baptist sentiments, and he is 
now considered as their stated mini- 
ster. 

Nantwich Independent Mecting-house.— 
The con tion which now assembles 
in this place is stated to have originated in 
the following manner. In the year 1778, 
the Rev. Jonn Smrtru, of Wirksworth, 
with two or three other serious indi- 
viduals, hegan to assemble for prayer. 
In the following year they rented a 
coach-maker’s shop, at £4 per annum, 
which they fitted up at an expense of 
between £30 and £40. ‘The late Mr. 
Jones, of Chester, and others, contri- 
buting liberally towards it. The place 
was opened by Mr. Scott and Mr. Armi- 
tage, and for several years afterwards 
continued dependent upon the services 
of neighbouring ministers for ms he 
During this period a legacy was left to 
it, under the following remarkable cir- 
cumstances. An old. female servant 
of the late Samucl Barrow, Esq. who 
had resided with her master 26 years, 
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entertained strong judices against 
poppar — hb she used to 
» contemptu y, %* tram 
sons ;” but, being led b caiealit to 
€. and hear either the . Row 
ill or Captain Scott, (after, with due 
tion, putting her: money out of 
r pockets, that she might not be 
robbed by some of the “ rif-raf” cor- 
tion,) she some time afterwards 
leposited with her mistress the sum of 
£20 for a special purpose. This mo- 
ney, at her death, she bequeathed by 
will for the use of the minister of this 
chapel, or meeting-house, if ever there 
should be one. In the spring of the year 
1796, an attempt was made to obtain 
a settled pastor, by an offer from the 
late Air. Barrow to Mr. Job Wilson of 
£50 per annum, in addition to what- 
ever sum the people might be able to 
afford him, if he would take charge of 
the congregation. A rd to the in- 
terests of the church and congregation 
at Northwich, led, however, to the 
refusal of the offer on the part of Mr. 
Wilson; and in a few months after- 
wards, Mr. GanDNER was invited, and 
accepted the call. He staid with the 
people nearly two years, and was suc- 
ed by the late Mr. Witurast 
Jones, who was ordained in the Bap- 
tist Chapel, on the 16th of October, 
1799, and left Nantwich in 1800. In 
the latter end of that year, the mana- 
ers of the late Countess of Hunting- 
on’s chapels sent the Rev. Joun Tis- 
s1er to Nantwich, and in 1801 the 
present chapel was erected. Mr. Tis- 
sier officiated in it till 1804, when he 
quitted his charge, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Joun James, formerly a stu- 
dent at Wrexham, who continued te 
superintend this congregation till Sep- 
tember 1807, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Rosert Smirn, from Leek, in 
Staffordshire. Mr. James was consider- 
ably relieved in his ministerial duties 
by the occasional visits and assistance 
of Captain Scott. Mr. Smith was pas- 
tor of this church and congregation till 
the 10th of January, 1818, when he 
resigned, in consequence of age and 
infirmity ; and the church made choice 
of Mr. Perzr Hewsuant, their pre- 
sent pastor, who was ordained over 
them on the 10th of July, 1819. 





Il. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Esser Congregational Union, 


We have just received the Twenty- 
Second Annual Report of this Suciety, 
which was established for the spread of 
the Gospel, in the villages of Essex and 


~ its vicinity, by the circulation of Tracts, 


the establishment of Schools, and the 
preaching of the Gospel.—-With what 
success it has laboured will be evident, 
when we state that it has now under 
its pat thirty-seven places for 
stated, or occasional oe which 
are attended, on the average, by more 


4R2 
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than four thousand poor villagers. 

which it supports eighteen § or 

day-schools, which are attended by 

nearly, nine hundred oy) ee The only 
circumstance in the Report which ex- 
cites our t is, that this union of 
respec and even t, con- 
— churches shoul nepnere. sn 
income of £200 per annum, which, says 
the Report, “ 4 placed the idea of 
itinerancy to any considerable extent, 
altogether out of the question,” whilst 

«there are several large districts. in 

this county, that would furnish ample 

employment for as many missionary 
colonies.” We hope that the congrega- 
tional churches of will in future, 
with a liberality worthy themselves, 

support the exertions of so important a 

society, 

New Association of Independent Minis- 
ters, for the Isle of Ely, and the 
Southern parts of Lincolnshire. 

Tne first half yearly meeting of this 
Association took place at Wisbech, ou 
Wednesday, Oct.1sth. Several of the 
ministers connected with this important 
union have recently settled in these 
parts, and the churches over which they 
preside are entirely new. The sur- 
rounding villages, which are numerous, 
are in a very benighted condition. An 
attention to their spiritual wants is 
one of the avowed and principal objects 
of the Association. - 

The Rey. G. Wright, of Stamford, 

ed in the morning on the given 
subject.—** The spread of error, a de- 
mand upon the activity of Christian 
churches.” The Rey. W. Evenett, of 

Whittlesea, preached in the evenin 

from James v. 20. Messrs. Jeula, 0 

Spalding, and Haynes, of Boston, en- 

in prayer. 

A collection was made in the evening, 
and annua! sums subscribed te forward 
the purposes of the Association. The 
next half yearly meeting is to- take 

lace in the last week in May, at Stam- 


Further ie of Independency in 
incolnshire. 
Tue town of Louth, in this county, 
contelonyg a population of nearly 7,000, 
presented an important field tor more 
extended labours in the Gospel. In 
June last the Rev. T. Haynes, of 
Boston, encouraged by the genervus 
engagements of a friend in ‘Landon, 
visited the place writ. tare an nena 
sary arrangements introduction 
of preaching wee Students of Hoxton 
sciebltani.s temp. mpuiee hip 
i a temporary worship, 
capable of accommodating 400 persons, 


[Decemaer, 
was obtained and fitted up, and Mr. R. 


Soper commenced preaching there on 
the gd Sahbath in’ July, since which 
time the congregation has been rapidly 
increasing, and is pow much 

than the. present. place of 


e hearers having expressed an 
earnest desire for a more capacious and 
permanent place of worship, the founda- 
tion of a new chapel, 64 ft. by 40, and 
calculated to accommodate nearly 600 
persons, was laid on Thirsday, Sept, 28, 
when an address suited to the occasion, 
was delivered by Mr. Soper, who has 
accepted an unanimous, and earnest 
invitation to become the minister at 
the expiration of his studies at the 
academy. 


Society for the Protection of Places of 
Public Worship. 
1y consequence of the recent robberies 
at chapels in the metropolis, a numerous 
meeting of Ministers and babinepe 
convened by a circular letter, was hel 
October 11, at the King’s Head Tavern, 
in.the Poultry. Thomas Wilson, = 
the Chairman of the meeting, detail 
the robberies that had been perpetrated, 
and trom the information given, it ap- 
ared, that several places of worship 
had been robbed, some two and three 
times during the past year, one place, 
the New Road Meeting, of property ex- 
ceeding the value of £50. 

These acts of out determined 
some persons with vigilance to have 
recourse to means of detection, and, 
after the offer of'a large reward, a gene- 
ral receiver of stolen goods was appre- 
hended. On searching his house, the 
police officers found a great number of 
chapel clocks, books used in public wor- 
ship, quantities of stair carpetting, can- 
dles, candlesticks, tables, gowns picked 
in pieces to avoid detection, and every 
species of property which might be ex- 

ected in such places. The property 
ing exainined, and the places known 
from which it had been taken, the pri- 
soner was committed to take his trial at 
the next Quarter Sessions. 

The persons present resolved, that a 
Society should be formed, whose ob- 
ject shall be to detect and prosecute all 
persons committing depredations on 
Chapels, Meeting-houses, and other 
places of public worship, in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity, whose congrega- 
tions shall contribute thereto a sum not 
less than ,£1. and shall also make such 
further contributions, should they be 
necessary, as the Committee for the 
time being shall direct, and that the 

ion of the Society can _ 


afforded to those tions w 
shall previously contribetee. 


ip can 
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The funds are to be — in pay- 


ment of rewards, to be pu y offered, 
on the apprehension and conviction of 
thieves'and receivers, and also in pay- 
tient of the expences attending sueh 
prosecutions, as may becume necessary. 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. was appointed 


Treasurer, and Mr. John Wood, 26, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, Secretary. 


The Success of Joseph Lancaster in the 
United States. 
Tue friends of universal education will 
learn with pleasure, that our benevolent 
countryman, Joseph Lancaster, has tra- 
velled during the past year, upwards of 
4000 miles in the United States of 
America, (diffusing the knowledge of his 
improved plan of tuition in every direc- 
tion. It is supposed, that during his 
journies, above 200,000 rsons at- 
tended his lectures, including the stu- 
dents of six Colleges. He has also re- 
cently had the honour of lecturing again 
twice before the Congress in their New 
Hall at Washington, when he was nu- 
mérously attended by the members, and 
veg f kindly received. He has a work 
in the press illustrative of his improved 
system ; for which he has 4000 subscri- 
bers, amongst whom may be found the 
principal men of the country. He has 
established a private seminary at Balti- 
more, where he has nearly 100 of the 
children of the first citizens in that 
neighbourhood, which promises to be a 
very honourable and lucrative establish- 
ment. We rejoice. that this friend of 
humanity, who is justly esteemed by 
ig ay wg as an gone to our on 
now the prospect of possessing that 
comfortable ibdepostighan which he has 
so well earned, but never yet enjoyed. 


Lendal Chapel, York. 

Tue fourth anniversary of the opening 
of this elegant and commodious place of 
worship was held on the 1¢th Septem- 
ber. ‘The Rev. James Bennett, of 
Rotherham, preached in the morning 
on the sacrifice of Christ, and in the 
evening on the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captivity ; andthe Rev. 
E. Parsons in the atternoon addressed 
the young people in particular, from 
the last clause of the 26th verse of 
Ixxiiid Psalm. The collections after the 
services for liquidating the debt upon 
the building, amounted to £65. 13s. 
From a statement which was read from 
the pulpit, it ts yay that though not 
quite #100. had been expended in pro- 
vores Ceremeset the income had fallen 

i bly below the expenditure, and 
that still the poor rates, &c. had been 
Aranded and paid. 
_ dt appeared also, that a considerable 
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part of the income had been clearly 
voluntary, and quite distinct from ‘the 
seat rents, consisting of collections and 
contributions for the express purpose of 
paying interest, and for?liquidating the 
upon thé chapel; so that even 
according to the -Magistrate’s own show 
ing, at the time that the building was 
first assessed, it is not liable. ‘ 





Oriental Literature.—Anglo-Chinese 


College. 

Srycx the establishment of the Britisl 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the year 
1804, the knowl of the living lan- 
has been cultivated to an extent 
wholly unprecedented. By the instru- 
mentality of this pious and benevolent 
institution, the Holy Scriptures have 
been translated, printed, and. widely 
circulated, in whole, or in portions of 
them, in no less than one hundred and 
thirty different languages and dialects : 
eighty-two of these translations are en- 
tirely new. By means of versions, 
newly effected, in the oriental tongues, 
more than half thet present population 
of the globe, have had the pages of di- 
vine inspiration exhibited in a tongue 
which they read and understand. The 
study of those languages, has also. led 
to the establishment of literary institu- 
tions. Among others, there is one of 
, as promise at Malacca, under the 
esignation of the AnoLo-CaiNEsE 
CotLecE. The object of this institu- 
tion, is the cultivation of English and 
Chinese literature, and the diffusion of 
Christianity. It was founded by the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, and the Rev. Wm. 
Milne is appointed president and one 
of the tutors, ‘The university of Glas- 
gow, well aware of Mr. Miine’s learn- 
ing and efficiency in that remote, but 
very important, station, has unani- 
mously conferred on him the degree of 

Doctor in Divinity. 
The Rev. Drs. Morrison and Milne 
have completed an entire translation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Chinese lan- 


guage. 
Death of Mrs. Surman, 


Diep, Oct. 8, in the fifty-fifth year of 
her age, Mary Surman, widow of the 
late Rey. J. Surman, Chesham, Bucks. 
Mrs. S. feared God abeve many; by 
faith she *‘ obtained a good report.” In 
death, she was calm and submissive. 
Imploring heavenly blessings. on her 
three sons, and on her friends, and 
whilst ing of her Lord and Saviour, 
her redee spirit was happily re- 
moved, from its * earthly house. of this 
tabernacle,” to. ** a building of God, an 
house not made with on eternal in 
the heavens,” 
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Deputation from the Scottish Mission- 
. ary Society. 


«We understand that the Rev. Mr. 
Murray, of Dysart, and the Rev. Mr. 
H , of Stirling, are, at present, in 

n as a deputation from the Scot- 
pe er age Society, with the view 
of making collections in aid of that 
Institution. _The directors have, of 
late, greatly extended their plans, and 
they are now adopting various impor- 
tant measures, which, they trust, will 
enable them to prosecute their labours 
with increased energy and zeal. Ever 
since they extended the scale of their 
operations they have had a perpetual 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; 
and, at present, they are involved in 
debt, to the amount of about seven- 
TEEN HUNDRED PounDs, which they 
have little prospect of being able to 
discharge without the assistance of their 
Christian brethren in England. We 
trust, that the present deputation will 
experience the same liberality from the 
friends of Missions in London which 
the Rev. Messrs. Grey, Dixon, Brown 
and Beattie met with when, about two 
years ago, they visited the metropolis 
‘on a similar errand. 

*,* We understand that the depu- 
tation from the Scottish Missionary 
Society, which it was originally in- 
tended should visit the country of Eng- 
land in the months of October and 
November of the present year, is delayed 
until the-Spring of 1821. 


Presentation of a Welch Flag.. 


Art a recent meeting of the Committee 
of the Cambrian Society for promoting 
the preaching of the Gospel in the 
Welch language on board of the shi 
in the Thames, the Rev. G. C. Smith, 
of Penzance, recommended the esta- 
blishment of Welch prayer meetings, 
and offered to have a flag made as 
a signal. This flag is very large, the 
ground blue, a yellow star, a dove 
with an olive branch, and the words 
«© Cyrarrop Gwepp1,” signifying 
Prayer Meetings, adorns the centre. 
On Lord's Day, Nov. 5, Mr. Smith 
with several Christian friends assembled 
on board the Hope to present this new 
signal, and after a pious Captain and 
sailor had solemnly implored the divine 
blessing, he preached from Psalm xx. 5. 
«In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners; the Lord fulfil all thy 
petitions:” presented the » and 
a ed that Cyfarfod Gweddi may soon 

oisted in ean aon in Wales, and 
in every part o world where a 
Welch ship sails. 


CDecemoen, 


Port of London Society. 


On Monday, Nov. 6, His Excellency 
the Baron De Just paid a visit to the 
Floating Chapel, and after viewing the 
accemmodations, expressing his pleasure 
at the pane aigect Ra pe siety, and 
a izing for not being able to ex 
piesa 8 fluency’ th the Enwlish 
language, he presented thie. following 
to R. H. Marten, Esq. ‘Trea- 
surer. . 
Str,—-I have it in command from his 
Majesty the King of Saxony, to sub- 
scribe, in his name, £25 to your Float. 
ing Chapel for seamen. Although my 
Court feels particular interest in 
that promotes the national institutions 
of this country, I am authorized to 
inform you, Sir, on this occasion, that 
the zeal you manifested furmerly, in 
alleviating the distresses of Saxony, 
is still fresh there in recollection.—-I 
have the hononr to be, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, 
Nov. 6, 1821. Baron De Just. 
Mr. Ackerman then presented 100 
Saxon dollars from the Magistrates of 
Leipsic, and 50 from Messrs. Frege 
and Co, of the same place, for the use of 
the Society. ‘The 117th Psalm, Dr. 
Watts, was sung in the chapel, and the 
Rev. Mr. Haldane offered up prayer for 
the blessing of God on the objects of 
the Society--on the pious monarch of 
Saxony, and his venerable Ambassador. 


Mr. Brougham's Bill. 

AT the anniversary meeting of the 
Hackney School Association, held on 
the ¢4th of October, Mr. W. Allen con- 
sidered Mr. Brougham’s Bill on educa- 
tion, as at once retarding the best 
means of instruction, laying an unne- 
cessary burden on the community, and 
encouraging party and sectarian feuds 
throughout the kingdom. It was im- 
pecdithe not to perceive, that the power 
iven to the church by the Bill, would 
liable to the greatest inconvenience 

to all who dissented from it. In many 
cases, it would compel them to estab- 
lish schools for separate instruction, 
while they were paying to the public, 
a tax for other schools. Mr. Allen most 
feelingly described the happy results 
which had arisen from the union of all 
denominations in the Bible Society, and 
trusted the same feelings of Christian af- 
fection would be promoted in support of 
the plan of the British and Foreign School 
Society, in universal education, without 
the interference of such a law as that 


now pro 4 
- The Rev. Robert Agu followed 
on the same subject. He could not 
help expressing astonishment, that the 


learned and ent Mr. Brougham, 
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who had, on all occasions, proved him- 


_ gelf an advocate of schools for al, should 


now propose measures, tending to throw 
‘mm unreasonable degree of power into 
the hands of one party, which, however 
numerous, wealthy, and respectable, he 
thought, could never be viewed without 
the test jealousy and apprehension. 
He had the Bill, and it appeared 
to him, that the clergyman of every 
ish would have the power to estab- 
ae apa a pa pe ‘a nga 
pence of the ish, and without their 
consent ; or, ay other hand, at his 
pleasure, to put an end to its existence 
atonce. He also noticed, that the chil- 
dren of Jews are entirely excluded from 


these schools, 


Extract from the Speech of Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, President of 
the Russian Bible Society, at its 
Seventh Anniversary, held in the 
Taurian Palace, St. Petersburg, on 
the 28th of July, O.S. 1820. 


“Tue Bible Society becomes more vom 
more convinced of the unsearchable 
er of the word of God. In our days 
ean itself to the whole world, 
appeareth in many different lan- 
in testimony unto all nations. 
of this book are every where 
disseminated ; the gospel triumphs even 
in the most barren wastes and deserts, 
and in the midst of the boundless deeps 
of the ocean, among nations who never 
before pronounced the name of Christ, 
and enables those who were formerly 
savages, to sing in their hearts the song 
of Moses and the Lamb. These, having 
found their Saviour and his salvation in 
the word of God, have been regenerated 
in the spirit of their minds, and threat- 
en to leave these proud and false-named 
philosophers far behind them; who, 
indebted for all their superior 
knowledge and attainments to Chris- 
tianity, despise her, and ascribe these 
attainments to the power of their own 
minds, rejecting that revelation which 
is contained in the written word as un- 
Necessary for them. In this strange 
delusion they seem not to know, that, 
by this rejection of divine revelation, 
they draw upon themselves the curse 
which is pronounced against hard-heart- 
edness in the eyes of the mind; so that, 
seeing they sce and do not perceive, and 
hearing they hear and d) not understand. 
“In the work of the Bible Society 
they all Jabour from a deep conviction 
of the divine origin of the Bible, of the 
substantial spiritual advantage it af- 
fords, and of its indispensable necessity 
unto the knowledge of salvation. No 
Other book is se universally necessary to 
be known as the Bible. There is no 
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one so hardened and sunk in sin and 
corruption, to whom the reading of it 
may not become useful and’ salutaty : 
there is no mind so involved in darkness 
and error, into which the i cannot 
enter, illumine with its own light, and 
captivate by its own power: there is no 
one so ignorant, but that he is capable 
of understanding that in this word 
which is needful for his salvation. The 
Bible is a book n for all times— 
for all classes of men——for all minds— . 
for every age--for every disposition, 
and for every occasion in life. In this 
word the Lord speaks unto men—speaks 
in words intelligible unto all-- proclaims 
to them his gracious’ will— es re- 
pentance and the remission of sins, and 
makes known his inscrutable decrees ; 
and the believing soul, being divested 
of self, and animated with pure love to 
the Saviour, searches the Scripture with 
—_ and is insensibly brought into 
ellowship with the Father, from whom 
it receives that spirit of adoption by 
which it is enabled to cry, Abba, Father.” 


Schools in Hayti. 4 
By the last Report of the Chamber of 
Public Instruction, it appears, that 
there are in the Royal Academy, (J. 
Daniels, Professor,) 61 pupils classed as 
follows: Latin, 11; French and Eng- 
lish Composition, 17 ; ditto Translation, 
25; Grammar, 19; G phy, 16. The 
pupils in Latin, in Grammar, and in 
Geography, are, however, included also 
in the classes of French and English 
composition or translations. - 1 
these, there are reported to be in the 
National Schools, conducted on the Bri- 
tish System, 1110 pupils. 


School in Senegal. 


Tne children in this School, whose 
number is daily increasing, feel sensible 
of the benefits of civilization, and par- 
ticipate with their instructors in senti- 
ments of congratulation, on being the 
first in Senegal that will diffuse its be- 
nefits among theircountrymen. * Our 
little black Academy (says M. Dard) 
has recommenced its atendance in the 
evenings. We are going to translate 
Simon of Mantua; we have already 
collected a number of Woloff proverbs, 
which merit the attention of the learned 
in Europe. Geography has not been 
neglected; most of our monitors have 
globes, which they themselves have 
traced on ostrich eggs. Several know 
how to use the octant, and can calculate 
questions in navigation. Four of the 
most advanced, to whom he gave pri- 
vate lessons, are well grounded in arith- 
metic, the elements of geometry, trigo- 
nometry, rectilineal and spherical, in 
Algebra to the second degree inclusive. 
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vib LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


The Editors will feel 


to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the _ 


communication of Notices (Post paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConGREGATIONAL MaGazine. 


WORKS PREPARING POR THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Messrs. Blackburn, of Finch- 
ingfield, and Morison, of Stebbing, are 
éngaged in compiling a History of Dissent- 
ing Charches in the Coanty of Essex, with 
Diographical sketches of nearly four hun- 
dred ors, and other distinguished indi- 
vidaals, connected with the several Chris- 
tian societies. 

The Christian Preacher’s Assistant ; con- 
sisting of rules and observations designed 
to conduct him to the most eligible me- 
thed ‘of preaching, principally compiled 
from the most distinguished authors who 
have treated of the composition and de- 
livery of ; and including a tabular 
view of those passages which particularly 
claim his attention when he is in the act 
of composing. By Andrew Ritchie. 8vo. 


In a few days will be published, The 
Young Coavert's Apology ; in ten letters 
to his near relations and former companions, 
by whom he is treated with coutempt, or 
Openly persecuted, on account of his re- 
ligious profession. 


The Elements of Oral Language, or a 
Dissertation on the Art of Speech, with 
respect to its elementary sounds, and to 
the combination of those sounds in the 
current and rapidity of discourse, &c. By 

« Johan Freeman. ; 











WORKS NECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A new edition of the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Harriet Newell, with additional Letiers, 
and a correct Likeness. 18mo. bds. 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Rio de Janciro, and the South- 
ern Parts of Brazil, taken during a resi- 
dence of ten years in that country, from 
1808 to 1818; with an Appendix, describ- 
ing the signals by which vessels enter the 
port of Rio Grande do Sul; together with 
namerous tables of commerce, and a glos- 
sary of Tupi words. By John Luccock. 
With two maps, 4to. Price £2. 12s. 6d. 
boards. 


A Word of Advice to the Curate of 
Frome, in a Letter from a Layman. 8yo. 
1s. 6d. sewed. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia ; or, Indigestion, 
By J. Woodforde, M, D. Castle Cary, So- 
merset. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

* The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and other celebrated 
Composers, adopted to the words of popa- 
lar Psalms and Hymns, for one or two 
voices ; with an Accompaniment and occa- 


sioual Symphonies for the Piano-Forte, , 


Organ, or Harp. By an eminent Professor. 
In one volume, 4to. £1. iis. Gd. neatly 
bound. 

A Catalogue of an extensive Collection 
of Books in General Literature and Theo- 
logy, on sale by J. Rasher, Reading, 
Berks. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications have this month been received from the Rev. Messrs. C. Gol- 
Jop—T. \Haynes—H. Lacey—J. Chapman—J. Blackburn—W. Holines— 
D. Tyerman—J. Hawksley—G. Betts—W. Vint.—W. Orme—-W. A. Hails— 
J. Hall--J. Morison—-Dr. Cracknel—Dr.. Waugh--J. Ryley--A. Richie-- 


T. Harper--W. Scott. 


Also from Messrs. W. Ellerby--J. Millar—J. Woodford—A liquis—Devoniensis 
--W. H.--R. H. Marten—-A Constant Reader—D. T.—B. J. Holdsworth— 


H. C. Christiau. 


Gaius is informed, that the communication he refers to never cathe to our 
hands, -‘I'he Memoir he proposes we should be glad to see.—We believe that the 


Essay referred to by Devoniensis is to be published.--Several Corres 


ndents, 


who have forwarded accounts of Ordinations, will find them in our SUPPLE- 


MENT, to be 
monTH.—The 


blished on Friday, the TweNTY-sECOND OF THE PRESENT 
ply of Mr. Hails was too late for insertion. 


NOTICE TO THE READERS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
The Editors have it in contemplation te adopt several improvements in the 


plan of their work, at the commencement of another year ; 


rticularly in refer- 


ence to a more extended notice of new works in Theology and General Literature. 
‘They do not intend to alter their present department for Reviews, but to intro- 


duce an entirely new one, to be called 
PuBLicaTions, or some such title. 


» Burer Anatyticat Notices or New 
1 They are induced to make this alteration, 
from a desire to meet the wishes of several friends, and from the 


ret they have 


long felt, at not being able to notice, in the Review department, a larger number 
of the useful and valuable publications, which are every month issuing from 


the press, ; 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 
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No. XXVI. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE LOSS OF 
CHRISTIAN FRIENDS. 


“ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.” —1 Thess. iv. 
18. 


‘Tue Christian is exposed to many 


sources of 'affliction, while he re- 
mains at a distance from his fa- 
ther’s house above. It cannot but 
be so; it is well it is so. Not 
that affliction is in itself desirable, 


but its effects are generally so va- 


luable, that, with the apostle, we 
may “‘ glory in tribulation, know- 
ing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, 


‘ and experience hope.” Amongst 


the trials to which we are exposed 
in the present state, perhaps the 
loss of those whom we love as our 
own soul, is one of the most affect- 
ing. Many considerations concur 

to this event the power of 


to 
infleting the keenest anguish. It 


isnot a mere separation from them 
Which it calls us to deplore, but a 
final_ separation. The bitter re- 
comes over the mind, that, 
in this world at least, we shall see 
no’ more —no more be 
cheered by their presence, nor 
animated by their conversation ; 
that we shall witness no more the 
effusions of their affectionate hearts ; 
je all is motionless and cold in 
those bosoms where there glowed 
maps tie ago, the fire of the 
Christian love. Nor 
Conc. Mac. Surr. 1820. 


will the mere circumstance, that 
the separation is a final one, ac- 
count for the whole of the anguish 
which the loss of Christian friends 
produces. It results in a great 
measure from the thought, that it 
has been effected by the hand of 
the “ king of terrors.” We should 
doubtless feel if some unforeseen 
event were to take the friend 
whom we loved, and place him at 
the distance of half the globe 
from us, and annihilate every hope 
of meeting him again in this world; 
but we should not feel as we do, 
when the separation is effected by 
death. Then the thought of what 
he may have suffered before his 
expiring agonies ceased ; then the 
thought that he is hidden from us 
by a veil, through which our ~ 
eyes cannot penetrate, that he has 
entered into that world, half dis- 
closed and half concealed, which 
lies beyond the grave, a world 
where his state is fixed for ever; 
that he is gone to a land of bright 
and cloudless day, or of blackness, 
and darkness, and woe; a land 
which precludes the possibility of 
receiving any nee hoaner what- 
ever concerning him, till the last 
day throws its ight upon all that 
is now involved in total darkness; 
then, I say, all these reflections 
combineto heighten the pang which 
separation is. itself ulated to 
produce. 

It is a cause of thankfulness, 
that Christians in these ‘circum- 
ar are not forbidden to sorrow. 

4 rs 
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The text supposes that they will 
stand in need of consolation. It 
renders it imperative upon them 
to endeavour at least, to administer 
comfort to one another under such 
trials; and it is our mercy that 
the gospel teaches us what to say. 
Were we destitute of divine reve- 
lation, although possessed of great 
talents and great learning, and all 
the information concerning God 
and eternity, which can be derived 
from the light of nature, we should 
be utterly at a loss here. We 
might tell our bereaved and mourn- 
ing brethren, that death is an in~ 
evitable evil, that they should bear 
their trials with manly fortitude, 
that the indulgence of grief will do 
them no good, that it has no ten- 
dency to obviate or to remove 
the burden which is pressing 
them to the earth ; we might offer 
many such common-places as 
these, but our words would pro- 
duce no more impression upon 
them, than the falling dew upon a 
block of marble. In short, we 
might direct them to dry up their 
tears themselves, but we could not 
dry them up for them. How 
re gr we to rejoice, that the gos- 
pel teaches us a more excellent 
way, that while it renders it our 
duty to comfort one another, it 
teaches us how to do it; so that 
the meanest Christian peasant, 
may bea better friend in the hour 
of need than the most enlightened 
heathen philosopher! Let us then 
meditate for a short time upon the 
provision, which the God of all 
comfort has made for the support 
of his le, in circumstances 
such as those to which I have now 
alluded. This provision will be 
found in the verses which imme- 
diately precede the text ; ‘“Where- 
fore comfort one another,” says the 
apostle, “ with these words ;” and 

ese words are adapted to admi- 
nister comfort, in the 

First place, because they assure us 
that our rted Christian friends 
“are asleep,” that they “sleep tn 
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Jesus.” “I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren,” is theconsoling 
declaration of Paul, “ eoncerning 
those that are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others who have no 
hope.” And he adds, in the fol- 
lowing verse, “ For if we believe 
that Jesus died, and rose again, 
even so, them also who sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him.” 
This will remind us of the lan. 
guage of our blessed Lord con- 
cerning Lazarus whom. he loved. 
* Our friend Lazarus,” said he to 
the disciples, “sleepeth,” but I 
go that I may awake him out of 
sleep:” and when they miscon- 
strued his language, imagining 
that he had spoken of taking of 
rest in sleep, he said to them 
plainly, “‘ Lazarus is dead.” 

We have often heard it said, 
that the world is governed by 
names; and it is doubtless true, 
that the same radical idea exhi- 
bited under different forms of 
speech, produces a very different 
impression upon the mind. Were 
we abruptly told for instance, con- 
cerning a Christian friend whom 
we dearly loved, that his “ flesh” 
had sunk “to see corruption” in 
the grave, the sensation produced 
by the mournful intelligence, 
would be most painful; much 
more so than if the phraseology 
of the apostle had been adopted, 
and the form of communication 
had been, he is sleeping in Jesus. 
For, notwithstanding the bright 
and cheering hopes of th* gospel, 
there is something in death ter- 
rible to human nature. We shud- 
der at the idea of descending into 
the cold caverns of the tomb, and 
returning to the dust from whence 
we were taken. And hence our 
heavenly Father, with all a father’s 
compassion for our infirmities and 
weakness, directed the apostle to 
adopt that form of expression con- 
cerning death which is adapted to 
produce the least painful impres- 
sion ourminds. Death is there- 
fore exhibited in “these words ;” 
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and, according to the figure in the 
text, to die, is to “ sleep in Jesus.” 
And the propriety of this figure to 
represent the state of the body 
after death, (for the words exclu- 
sively refer to the body) cannot be 
disputed. During sleep we are 
totally unconscious of the eraploy- 
ments, and even of the existence 
of those, by whom we may be at 
the same time surrounded. They 
may present themselves before us, 
but we see them not; they 
may speak, but we hear them not ; 
they may be agitated by the bit- 
terest grief, but we enter not into 
their sorrows ; they may manifest 
the most lively emotions of delight, 
but we share not in their joys, 
And thus it is with the body, 
when the animating spirit has 
taken its flight into the world 
above. The tongue is sealed up 
in silence, and the eyes in dark- 
ness. The heart ceases to beat, 
and the lungs to play. The blood 
is arrested in its progress, and 
driven back to the interior of the 
system. The nerves, which usu- 
ally convey the impressions made 
by external objects up to the brain, 
are rendered incapable of action ; 


” the brain itself sinks into a mass of 


disorganized matter, and complete 
insensibility and unconsciousness 
spread their influence through 
évery part of that beautiful fa- 
bric, which had been formerly 
animated by life, and possessed of 
the most exquisite sensibility. 
Death is a state of unconsciousness, 
and so is sleep; and yet, we can 
see our friends in the state of un- 
consciousness produced by sleep, 
without any violent emotion of 
grief! We can stand by them, 
indeed, while they are unable 
either to see, or to hear us, with- 
out shedding a single tear! We 
can behold the sight perfectly un- 
moved; because we expect they 
will awake again. We know that 
consciousness is only suspended, 
not.destroyed. We anticipate with 
confidence the arrival of the mo- 
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ment, when they will regain the 
possession of all their senses, in no 
degree impaired, but greatly invi- 
gorated by this temporary obli- 
vion ; and we console ourselves, 
under the loss we for a season 
sustain, in the want of their con- 
versation, by the reflection that 
they are taking rest, and refresh- 
ing themselves by sleep. A simi- 
lar ground of consolation, then, we 
possess, concerning our friends, 
who have fallen asleep in Jesus, 
for the words by which the apostle 
instructs us, to “ comfort one ano- 
ther,” assure us, in the 

Second place, that they will awake 
again, that their sleep also is tem- 
porary, not eternal ; that conscious 
ness is only suspended, not destroyed 
in death, as well as in our ordinary 
slumbers. ‘‘For if we believe,” 
says the Apostle, “that Jesus died, 
and rose again, even so them 
who sleep in Jesus, will God bring 
with him.” And in the 16th verse, 
he declares, that “‘ the Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump 
of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” Were any autho- 
rity besides that of the Apostle, 
required to confirm our faith in 
this interesting and important doc- 
trine, the language of Daniel, and 
of the Saviour himself, might be 
quoted. “ Many of them,” says 
the former, “that sleep in the 
dust of the earth, shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” “ This is the will of him 
that sent me,” adds the latter, 
“that every one that seeth the 
Son and believeth in him, may 
haye everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up again at the last day.” 
And the same affirmation is, in 
substance, repeated over and over 
again, ‘ Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” It is chiefly 
because the bodies of the Lord's 

482 
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people are neither totally destroy- 
ed, nor reduced to a state of ever- 
lasting unconsciousness, when the 
irit is separated from them, that 


[Supr_emenr, 
tion by-which Christ is appointed 
to be the head of his mystical 
body the church; and, in con- 
sequence of this connexion, all that 


e death of the body is exhibited he did is considerect as though it 
under the figure of a sleep; and had been done by them. Hence 
it is chiefly on account of the con- ‘they are said to have been “ raised 
fidence which the employment of up together, and made to sit to- 
this figure affords us, that “them gether in heavenly places in Christ 
who sleep in Jesus, will God Jesus.” Not that they are person- 
bring with him,” that we rejoice ally in heaven, but they are so by 
to see it so exhibited; for the re- their representative. The head of 
demption of the body, from the the body is gone to take possession 
power of corruption, is one of the ~ of the heavenly mansions for them; 
most fondly cherishe? hopes of and because he will certainly come 
the people of God. This will be again, and receive them to himself, 
the consummation of their blessed- they may be said to be already 
ness ; it will leave them nothing there: “ If we believe that Jesus 
to desire, nothing to ask, nothing died and rose again, even so them 
to enjoy. And it is a’ source of also that sleep in Jesus will God 
inexpressible satisfaction, that it is bring with him.” 

not possible to cherish too strong a The time of our deliverance 
degree of confidence, that the body from the bondage of corruption, is 
will at length shake off the slum- expressly stated by the Apostle: 
ber into which it is thrown by it is “ when the Lord shall de- 
death, and awake to a state of scend, with the voice of the arch- 
consciousness, and activity, and angel, and with the trump of 
blessedness, upon which eternity God.” Upon the question with 
is inscribed by the finger of God; what bodies shall we rise, he has 
since the Apostle represents it as not here entered. This is, how- 
resting upon the same evidence ever, less to be regretted, since 
which supports the fact of the re- he has discoursed largely upon it 
surrection of our blessed Lord in the first of his Epistles to the 
himself: ‘If we believe that Jesus Corinthians. From a well known 
died and rose again, even so them passage in that Epistle, we learn, 
also that sleep in Jesus will God that the resurrection body of be- 
bring with him.” If we believe? lievers will be an incorruptible 
Did then the Apostle mean to in- body, a glorious body, a powerful 
timate, that the resurrection of body, a spiritual body; and if we 
believers is made to depend upon need any thing more to produce 
our faith in the resurrection of the most unbounded delight in the 
Christ? By no means. Whether prospect of the honour which is to 
we believe, or not, that the Sa- be put upon the inferior part of 
viour died and rose again, it will our nature, we may find it in 
still remain a truth, that all “who the following declaration of Paul: 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with ‘‘ For our conversation is in hea- 
him.” But the language is de- ven, from whence also we look 
signed to assure us, that the two for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
events are so inseparably con- Christ, who shall change our vile 
nected with each other, that if we body, that it may be fashioned 
believe the one to be certainly like unto his glorious body, ac- 
past, we may believe the other to cording to the working whereby 
be certainly future. The ground he is able even to subdue all things 
of this connexion is‘doubtless that under himself.” This change is to 
sovereign and gracious constitu. -be: viewed as partly the result of 
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necessity, for “ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven ; and partly, also, as con- 
stituting a part of the honour and 


reward which the Saviour has 
mised to bestow upon eve 
Giniber of his iellbcihel family. 
And surely the prospect of bear- 
ing an external and visible resem- 
blance to our exalted and glorified 
Lord, while we shall see him as 
he is, and love him as we ought, 
may well be accounted sufficient 
to dry up the tear of sorrow from 
every eye. ‘ Wherefore” let us 
“comfort one another with these 
words.” Let us “not sorrow as 
those who have no hope,” under 
even the most affecting bereave- 
ments. Our departed Christian 
relatives and friends are not dead, 
properly speaking; they only 


“sleep ;” and it is a delightful 
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consideration that they “sleep in 
Jesus,” under his protection, as 
in his arms. At the appointed 
moment he will rouse them from 
their slumbers; and they will 
spring up in all the activity of 
renovated existence. Should we 
be disturbed, at any time, by the 
thought that the dust, once so pre- 
cious to us, lies in a dishonoured 
state in the grave, let us remem- 
ber that it is guarded by the om- 
nipotent power of our ascended 
Lord—that every atom i8 under 
his protection—and that when he 
shall awaken his sleeping family, 
and bring them back again from 
the tomb, they shall emerge from 
its gloomy caverns, in a much 
more pure and glorious state than 
they entered them. Though “sown 
in corruption, they shall be raised 
in incorruption ; though sown in 
dishonour, they shall be raised in 
glory ; though sown in weakness, 
they shall be raised in power.”— 
.“ Wherefore” let us “ comfort one 
another with these words.” 

83. These words are calculated to 
administer comfort, because they 
assure us that those who are asleep 
at the second coming of Christ, will 
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not be overlooked or neglected by our 
descending Lord. “ For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord,” 
says the Apostle, “that we, who 
are alive and remain unto the com- 
ing of the Lord; shall not prevent 
them that are asleep ;” i. e. shall 
not go before them ; or, in other 
words, not be caught up before 
them, “to meet the Lord in'the air.” 
Had it not been for this express 
and merciful declaration, it is pos- 
sible that our unbelief might have 
prompted a fear, that the sleeping 
part of the family of our Lord 
would, at his coming, sustain some 
disadvantage on that account. We 
are too prone to judge of our 
blessed Redeemer by ourselves ; 
and though the old adage, “ ont 
of sight out of mind,” may not be 
exactly verified in us, yet because 


‘ we are apt to feel a deeper interest 


in our Christian friends, when they 
are actually present to urge their 
claims upon our Christian sym- 
pathy and tenderness, we are al- 
most ready to imagine that it must 
be so with the Son of God himself. 
But it is not so. However prone 
we may be to forget one another, 
when separated by any consider- 
able interval of time, nothing can 
efface from the heart of the Sa- 
viour the recollection of any of his 
people. When he comes again to 
judge the world, not a single mem- 
ber of his family, who sleeps in 
the dust of the earth, shall be 
overlooked, or forgotten. Even the 
weakest and humblest believer, al- 
though he may have been despised 
among men, and held in slight 
estimation by his Christian bre- 
thren, will engage the particular 
notice and attention of our glori- 
ous and descending Lord. His 
first care will be to collect to- 
gether the dust of his people, 
every atom of which is infinitely 
more precious, in his sight, than 
the whole of the material uni- 
verse; and so far is it from being 
true that the living friends‘ of the 
Judge will banish his sleeping 
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ones from his thoughts and re- 
gard, that it would seem that even 
their transformation cannot be ef- 
fected, till those whom death holds 
in dishonourable fetters are res- 
cued from their ignoble captivity, 
“‘ Those who are alive and remain, 
shall not go before those who are 
asleep.” “ For the trumpet shall 
sound,” says the Apostle in an- 
other place, “ and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed.” To the same 
effect he expresses himself in the 
16th verse of this chapter: “ For 
the Lord himself shall descend 
with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump 
of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ;” i.e. before those 
who are alive and remain are 
caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, if not before they are changed. 
Surely there is much and mighty 
consolation in these words for be- 
lievers, who are mourning the loss 
of pious relatives and friends. How 
delightful the reflection, that if 
their names, together with their 
characters and worth, are gradual] 
fading from the memory of 
with whom they associated in this 
world, there is one being who 
retains a lively recollection of 
them—there is one heart to whom 
they are as dear as ever! How 
Fe any the recollection, that, 
“when the Son of man shall come 
in the clouds of heaven, with great 
power and glory,” not even the 
shouts of his august attendants, 
proclaiming his approach, nor the 
corresponding hallelujahs of those 
who are alive and remain, wel- 
coming his arrival, can make him 
forget that band of faithful friends, 
whose voice is sealed up in the 
silence of death! How delightful 


the reflection that that will be the 
period of their emancipation, and 
that, at once recovering their li- 
berty and their speech, they will 
join in the general chorus of the 
redeemed: “ This is our God, we 
have waited for him; we. will be 
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glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 
** Wherefore comfort one another 


with these words.” And these 
words are calculated, in the 
Fourth place, toadminister comfort, 
because they assure us that the meet. 
ing which is to take place, at the 
time alluded to, between the Lord 
Jesus, and the whole company of his 
redeemed people, will be the com- 
mencement of a union which eternity 
cannot dissolve, After the trump 
of God shall have called the dead 
from their graves, incorruptible, 
and after those who are alive and 
remain shall have been changed, 
we are assured by the Apostle, 
that all “ will be caught up to. 
gether in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air.” There he will 
fix his seat—the glorious and 
dreadful seat of judgment ; and to 
that seat all will be conducted, by 
the ministry, probably, of his ange- 
lic attendants, and stationed at his 
right hand, that they may join 
with all the holy part of the intel. 
ligent creatures of God in their 
expressions of assent to the righte- 
ousness of that sentence which 
dooms the finally impenitent “ to 
everlasting destruction from the 
presence of God, and from the 
glory of his power.” Then the 
whole family of God “ will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air.” Nor will this meeting be an 
accidental or transient one, which 
how much soever it might over- 
power us by its glory, would dis- 
appoint us by its speedy termina- 
tion; on the contrary, it will form 
the commencement of a state of 
intercourse and communien with 
him which can know no termina- 


tion: hence the Apostle adds,. 


“ and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” Ah, such will be the de- 
lightful consummation of. that 
lively hope to which believers are 
“ begotten again by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead!” It 
is not.merely to enjoy the presence 
of Christ theougis the medium of 
ordinances, as is the case with us 
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now, but to see his face as a man 
seeth the face of his friend! Nor 
fo see him at a distance, so as 
scarcely to have a full view of his 
divine glories, but to be with him. 
Nor to be with him for a short 
time merely, but for ever ; “and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
It is this which consummates the 
bliss of heaven. If on earth, where 
flow we see him not, “ we rejoice 
in him with joy unspeakable and 
fall of glory,” who can form any 
conception of the delight which 
his immediate and eternal pre- 
sénce will occasion ? 
“ To be with him, to tasfe his love, 

Is the full heaven enjoy’d above ; 


And the sweet expectation now, 
Is the young dawn of heaven below.” 


To be with Christ is to be 
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carried above the reach of all the 
afflictions and temptations of the 
present state; for of the inha- 
bitants of the world above it is 
said, “‘ They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat; for the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall 
lead them unto living fountains of 
waters: and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.”—“‘ There 
shall in no wise enter” into the 
city where they dwell “any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie; but they who are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life.”— 
“ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.” 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. , 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. R. PEAR- 
SALL TO THE REV. J. HERVEY. 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 

A copy of the following very interesting 
letter from the late Rev. Richard Pearsall, 
to the Rev. James Hervey, was found among 
the papers of the late Rev. Peter Good, for- 
mérly of Havant, but afterwards of Bishop's 
Hull, who died at Charmouth, January 1, 
1807. Not being aware that it has ever been 
d, I send it.to you, by permission, 
for ineertion in your valuable miscellany, 

and remain, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
B, JEANEs. 


Taunton, May 25, 1755. 
* Rev. and very dear Sir, 
I am ‘much obliged to you, in 
common with a multitude besides, 
for your late -excellent perform- 
atice, ‘Theron ‘and Aspasio. I ‘was 
Willing to read the three volumes 
over, before’ I wrote, that what I 
wrote might be on clearer and 
filler conviction. I must freely 
own, it ‘is a charming perform. 
amee. The undertaking is excel- 
letit; and wonderfully executed. 
What can be more important than 


justification ? 


7 Doe 

to set in the clearest light the true 
method of obtaining parden and 
What more chari- 
table than to guard poor creatures 
against the most ruinous mis- 
takes? What can more redound 
to the honour of Immanuel, who 
humbled himself so low, and took 
upon him so’strange a form, that 
he might be prepared to be laid in 
Zion a true foundation stone? It 
is not to stir-up pride, but to ex- 
cite you to thankfulness for your 
abilities to serve Christ and souls, ~ 
that I commend. Were your 
thoughts more clear, -your me- 
mory more tenacious, your man- 
ner of expression more strong, 
exact, and delicate—your descrip- 
tions more natural, your insight into 
the original languages more clear 
and critical—you have learnt to 
ascribe all to the Most High; you 
are giving him the praise, ‘and 
are endeavouring to employ it all 
in shewing forth his glory. You 
often think, What have I that I 
have not received? and if I have 
received it, why should I boast 
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as if I had not received it? How 
easily could he permit a relaxation 
or obstruction in the brain, and 
so permit us to sink into idiots? 
or overstrain or distort some capi- 
tal organ in the animal economy, 
so that we should soon become 
outrageous? Does he favour you 
with a suitable crasis for clear 
knowledge, towering thoughts, vi- 
vid imagination, solidity of argu- 
ment? Yon say, “not to myself, 
-but to the Lord be all the glory.” 
How deeply engraven in our na- 
ture is pride? How hard is it, if 
he adorns us with any excellencies, 
to bring. ourselves to think, that 
all the finery, by which we are 
distinguished from others, is en- 
tirely from the Lord, freely given 
by him, and the tenure by which 
we hold all, the most precarious ? 
Easy to know it, to acknowledge 
it to the Lord and our fellow- 
creatures, and yet (wretched un- 
accountable corruption !) there is 
a feeling within that tends, as a 
leaven, ‘to swell the mass of the 
soul, and to make it think the bet- 
ter of itself, for that which is not 
Jrom itself, nor is dependent upon 
ttself, either for existence, continu- 
ance, or operation. . I:am ready to 
compare such a heart to. a noble- 
man’s servant in a rich livery, 
swaggering among his fellow-ser- 
vants, lording it over them, de- 
spising his neighbours, showing 
his fine dress, glorying in it, &c.: 

when all that know him are sen- 
sible that he came from the dung- 

hill; was foul and leprous ; hun- 
gry, sick, and naked; that his 
lord can strip him of his livery 

whenever he pleases, and turn him 

out destitute. Such a vain, wick- 

ed, foolish thing is pride! But 

you, my dear Sir, I trust, expe- 

rience a better disposition, As 

God has greatly favoured you in 

other r , 80 he enables you 
to ascribe all to him, and to lay it 
down. at the foot of the cross, and 
to employ all your natural and 
acquired abilities to promote the 


> 
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glory of God’s grace, and the 
Redeemer’s righteousness. I en- 
ter with tremor on what I have 
further to say. I hesitate when I 
am about to say any thing which 
opposes what you advance, though 
but in one instance. But. you 
have taught me to say, that truth 
is more dear than any earthly 
friendship, If love to your per- 
son, if admiration of your excel« 
lencies, would make me yours in 

int of judgment, this is a pre- 
judice to be shaken off ; for I am 
to call no man master on earth, 
In short, I dislike your definition 
of Faith, vol. 3, page 278. Surely, 
my dear Sir, you differ widely 
from the tenor of the Gospel, and 
the experience of many true be- 
lievers. The Gospel represents 
Christ as the ultimate object of 
faith, and faith as a going to him 
for all that salvation which the 
poor convinced sinner sees his 
need of. ‘“ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved.” “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour,” &c. The com- 
plaint of Christ is, “ Ye will not 
come to me,” &c. The believer is 
described as one that has fled for 
refuge to the hope set before him ; 
as one that has made a solemn 
commitment of his invaluable in- 
terests to the Lord Jesus, and en- 
trusted them to his faithful care. 
And is not this different to a per- 
suasion? Methinks a persuasion 
is something inherent in the mind ; 
but the actings of faith seem to be 
the goings forth of the soul to an- 
other. Besides, I don’t find that 
this definition is agreeable to those 
accounts which you give of the 
sinner actually believing, in other 
parts of your work. In that pa- 
thetic account of the shipwrecked 
mariner, (vol. 1, page 207,) Christ 
is the rock ; he is revealed in the 
Gospel as the safety of sinners ; 
convictions of sin and misery urge 
him to make the most serious and 
determined attempts ; he cries for 
help ; a secret power upholds him ; 
his desponding fears relax ; and at 
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length, after many struggles, he 
attains his wishes. Such a view 
of this of a soul coming to the Re- 
deemer, is what I believe many 
can fall in with, while they can- 
not with your definition. You 
don’t describe the shipwrecked 
mariner as saved by a persuasion 
that the rock was fixed there for 
him, but by seeing it to be a place 
of safety, and swimming to it with 
all earnestness. This is agreeable 
to the words of our Lord: “ Whoso 
seeth the Son, and. believeth on 
him,” &c. I ask, who, in their 
first approaches to Jesus, do it 
upon the persuasion that he ac- 
tually died forthem? I am apt to 
think that must go upon the basis 
of the general offer of salvation, 
“If any thirst, let him come to me 
and drink.” Afterwards they may 
come to be persuaded that Christ 
died for them ; and they are able 
to say, with some degree of tri- 
umph, “‘ He loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” In short, I am 
fearful that your description of 
faith will be a grief to those whom 
you would not have grieved, as 
there are thousands of serious 
Christians, who have believed in 
Christ in their most cordial appli- 
cations to him, and yet are ex- 
tremely timorous in giving way to 
the persuasion. I do not com- 
mend them ; nay, I blame them: 
they should give way to comfort ; 
they have a right to it, from the 
tich grace and promises of the 
gospel, and the persuasion would 
be a great help to their obedience. 
But still the persuasion is wanting ; 
they are afraid they have not fallen 
in with the important proposals, 
the gracious commands of the 
gospel in believing, and dare not 
admit the conclusion. On the 
other hand, if true faith consists in 
this persuasion, may not some be 
to presume, and encourage 
themselves to confidence, and ar- 
to themselves what does not 
g to them? 

Methinks, Palemon’s account 

Cone. Mac. Supp. 1820. 
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of faith (vol. iii. p.284) is much 
more agreeable to the calls of the 
gospel. Here is something solid. 
Of this faith, and the hope which 
springs from it, the Christian can 
give a reason; and how much 
more satisfactory, than if a person 
told me only, he was persuaded 
Christ died for him. Nay, me- 
thinks there is, all the while you 
are upon this head, a want of clear- 
ness, which in other parts of your 
writings is evident; there is, to 
me, an uncertainty in your ex- 
pressions. Surely, there is a great 
difference between your definition 
of faith and Palemon’s, and yet 
you cannot find in your heart to 
exclude it from being sound and 
genuine, while it is acknowledged 
to be of the feeble and infantile 
kind. You make a difference be- 
tween faith and assurance some- 
times; but I cannot see but you 
confound them both in your defi- 
nitions, and sometimes afterwards, 
especially when you interpret the 
sacred writings in your sense. Me- 
thinks you are far from despising 
the case of Theron and his asso- 
ciates (vol. iii. p.297), who give 
such evidences of their faith, 
though they cannot use the lan- 
guage of the spouse, “ My be- 
loved is mine, and I am _ his.” 
And yet such a faith. seems not 
such an one as you set out with. 
I am sorry you are for throwing 
aside the distinction of the direct 
and reflective acts of faith. Chris- 
tians experience them; they un- 
derstand them. It is not always 
they can see their interest; you 
own that they may be in doubt; 
at other times, “ Believing, they 
rejoice, with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” If the believer, as 
such, has the persuasion you men- 
tion as essential, how is it that he 
is a stranger to joy? Only place 
the substance of faith in a sincere, 
serious, broken-hearted application 
to the blessed Redeemer, upon the 
views which the gospel. exhibits of 
him, and the free and gracious 
4T 
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promises which encourage it, and 
I ask no more. Upon this pre- 
cious faith, do all you can to build 
up the believer in holiness and 
comfort. In a word, only adhere 
to your own account, which you 
give afterwards (p. 301), and I 
would not give you this trouble. 
There you represent faith under 
the metaphor of betaking ourselves 
to a friendly covert. Again, hav- 
ing represented the merits and 
death of Jesus as a safe protection 
from the curse of the law and the 
damnation of hell, you describe 
faith as actually applying to the 
Saviour ; otherwise, you say, (and 
justly,) I see not what comfort or 

nefit can be derived from either. 
If this account of the believer in 
the acts of faith is agreeable to 
your definition, and many things 
you advance in support of it, I am 
in the dark, which I am not wont 
to be, in reading good Mr. Hervey’s 
works. My most amiable friend, 
do not think me impertinent and 
dogmatical ; I gladly sit at your 
feet, to hear your ingenious lec- 
tures in philosophy, natural and 
divine, and to suck in that melli- 
fluous doctrine which goes along 
with your words: and yet, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth dia- 
logue, I cannot fall in with you, 
as in other parts. Whether any 
other friend writes to you on this 
head I know not, but I must en- 
treat your candour in the freedom 
I have taken. I am persuaded 
you have a large share of it in 
your temper, and therefore hope 
you will excuse me. Still I re- 
joice greatly in your performance ; 
it is admirable; a divine unction 
is evident in it, and I take a plea- 
sure in recommending it. Shall I 
quote your quotation ? — Verum 
ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego 
paucis offendar maculis ; i. e. where 
there are a great many beauties in 
a poem, I will not be offended 
with a few defects. Pray for me 
much ; I often remember you at 
the divine footstool, and shall be 


always ambitious of approving my- 
self, dear and worthy sir, 
Your most affectionate servant 
in Christ, 
RicuarD Peansatt, 


Sh eh hhh ted 


OBSERVATIONS ON DR. OWEN’S Cr- 
LEBRATED DILEMMA, BY THE 
LATE REV. EDW. WILLIAMS, D. D, 


Tue Dilemma is thus expressed ; 


«‘God imposed his wrath due unto, 
and Christ underwent the pains of hell 
for, either all the sins of all men, or all 
the sins of some men, or some sins of 
all men. If the jast, some sins of all 
men, then have all men some sins te 
answer for, and so shall no man be sa- 
ved, for “ if God enter into judgment 
with us,” though it were with all man. 
kind for one sin, “ no flesh should be 
justified in his sight: if the Lord should 
mark iniquity, who should stand ?” Ps. 
exxx. 3. We might all go to cast all 
that we have * to the moles and to the 
bats, and go into the clefts of the rocks, 
and the tops of the ragged rocks for 
fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his majesty.” Is.ii. 20,21. If the se- 
cond, that is it which we affirm, that 


Christ, in their stead and room, suffered . 


for all the sins of all the elect in the 
world. If the first, why then are not 
all freed from the punishment of all 
their sins? You will say, because of 
their unbelief; they will not believe. 
But this unbelief, is it a sin or not? 
If not, why should they be punished for 
it? If it be, then Christ underwent 
the punishment due to it, or not; if'so, 
then why must that hinder them more 
than their other sins for which he died, 
from partaking of the fruit of his death? 
If he did not, then did he not die for all 
their sins. Let them choose which part 
they will.”--Owen’s Death of Death, p.20. 





OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


Dr. Owen’s dilemma has been 
much noticed, and thought unan- 
swerable, as it opposes every kind 
of universality in redemption. But 
his reasoning is not conclusive 
against arecioral universality, either 
in this or any other part of the 
book.* By “ rectoral,’” I mean 
that which belongs to God as go- 
vernor of his accountable creatures. 


* Death of Death. 
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Thus his rectoral design, intention, 
or end, is what he aims at in that 
character: as in giving precepts for 
the obedience and holiness of his 
creatures. When he says, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” &c. 
he designs, intends, or aims at 
compliance as the end of the com- 
mandment. And, in publishing 
his gospel, he designs, and aims at 
men’s compliance of repenting and 
believing, in order to their salva- 
tion. If not, there is an end of 
all laws as well as gospel, and 
moral government is a term with- 
out meaning. These things pre- 
mised, granting also that God’s de- 
crelive purpose is unfrustrable, I 
would make a few remarks. 

1. It is asked, “ If Christ suf- 
fered for all the sins of all men, 
why then are not all freed from 

¢ punishment of all their sins ?” 

use God has not established, 
nor, consistently with his rectoral 
character, could he establish an 
infallible connexion between Christ 
suffering for sinners, and actually 
freeing them from punishment, ex- 
cept all were eventually saved. 
But, in fact, this is not the sole 
reason why any are freed from 
punishment, because Christ suf- 
fered for their sins; but because 
ef this in union with the applica- 
tion of grace by the spirit. Free- 
dom from punishment requires not 
only atonement, but regenerating, 
sanctifying grace—justification to 
life, and preserving power. But 
tosay, that for Christ to die for a 
sinner, implies that God is bound 
to confer these blessings as a part 
of the purchase, is to beg the 
question ; for what should bind 
him to it, if he neither decreed nor 
promised to do so, as he certainly 
never did to the non-elect. 

2. Unbelief is not the only sin 
for which an unbeliever is punish- 
ed,. Rather, he is punished for all 
his sins, and by unbelief he crowns 
all former ‘sins, which makes it ex- 
ceeding sinful. Atonement made 
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is one thing, atonement applied is 
another. The question is, “ Is 
therean infallible connexion formed 
between the Avrpor paid to justice, 
and the same imputed to every sin- 
ner for whom it was rectorally in- 
tended?” It cannot be shewn that 
there is any such connexion. 

38. The truth is, God intended 
that Christ should die for the elect ; 
to apply the merit of his death, of 
his active and passive obedience 
to them—to call, to justify, to 
sanctify, preserve, and glorify 
them: this intention is decretive, 
and therefore unfrustrable. God 
also intended that Christ should die 


for all men, to apply the merit of 


his death, &c. as to the others ; 
but this intention is merely rectoral, 
and therefore frustrable. Here, 
then, is a two-fold intention, or end, 
essentially different, but not oppo- 
site. The one is as essential to 
God as his dominion or sovereign-. 
ty ; the other, as essential to him 
as his right of moral government. 
But can God’s intention be frus- 
trated? Yes, as sure as man isa 
sinner, and violates the divine law, 
or rejects the gospel, and, conse- 
quently, the atonement. What! 
can God’s intention, his decreed 
purpose, be frustrated? No, as 
sure as he is God over all, blessed 
for ever. Often the cause of dif- 
ference lies in the want of accu- 
rately distinguishing. These re- 
marks, well weighed, not only 
shew the existence of what some 
have called a secret and revealed 
will in God, but also the cause of 
that existence; not only the ro esse, 
but also the ro peor of it. 

4, The death of Christ is of the 
nature of the mean ; now all means, 
in moral concerns, are frustrable, 
except some superior, that is, so- 
vereign consideration, ensure their 
efficacy. Believers are said to re« 
ceive the atonement, (Rom. v. 11.) 
as the mean of reconciliation and 
salvation. 
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ON THE DUTY OF CHURCH MEM- 
BERS, IN REFERENCE TO ATTEN- 
DANCE AT THEIR OWN PLACES 
OF WORSHIP. 


(Te the Editors. ) 


Gentlemen—Should you regard the 
following letter, written about seven- 
teen years ago, as calculated to answer 
any valuable purpose, if inserted in 
your miscellany, it is most respectfully 
at your service. Yours, &c. 


W. E. 


My dear Friend, 

As we have but few opportunities 
for conversation together, I take 
the liberty of thus communicating 
my thoughts to you, upon a sub- 
ject, upon which we perhaps ra- 
ther differ. As, however, it is my 
intention to state the reasons of 
my own conduct, rather than to 
censure yours, I trust that what I 
ath about to advance will give you 
no offence. 

Religious societies, or Christian 
éhurches, are of such obvious im- 
portance, that nothing need be said 
in their behalf Without these, it 
is hardly probable that genuine 
Christianity would long exist in 
the ‘world. And it is, I think, 
équally evident, that when an 
person has fully made up his mind, 
as to religious sentiment, it be- 
comes his duty to unite himself to 
some Christian church ; and, hav- 
ing done so, to adhere to it in the 

‘ closest manner. This, I am per- 
suaded, is perfectly consistent with 
the highest degree of candour and 
benevolence towards our fellow 
Christians of other denominations. 

For my own part, I have long 
thought it my duty, not only to 
unite myself in church fellowship, 
but also to attend with the strictest 
regularity at that place of worship 
to which I belong, so as never to 
be absent, unless prevented from 
attending by some _providential 
hinderance. A rambling disposi- 
tion, with ea to religion, is, I 
am_convinced, productive of many 

evils, and therefore ought by no 


means to be encouraged. Were |} 
frequently to desert my place in 
the house of God, should I not 
have reason to consider my con- 
duct as tending to discourage both 
my pastor, and the rest of my 
brethren, with whom I stand im. 
mediately connected? I am never 
so happy, as when surrounded by 
my intimate religious friends, and 
sitting under the ministry of my 
own pastor. As it always dimi- 
nishes my pleasure, in public wor. 
ship, to miss any of my religious 
friends, so, I imagine, my absence 
would have the same effect upon 
the minds of others; and, there- 
fore, I always regard it as my duty 
to attend regularly with that church 
of which I have the honour to be 
a member. 

It must, I conceive, be highly 
discouraging to a minister, to find 
those over whom the Holy Spirit 
has made him the overseer, fre- 
quently absenting themselves from 
their places without any sufficient 
cause. It is for them that he la- 
bours in private, and in public; 
but how must it tend to depress 
his spirits, to observe that, after he 
has prepared with the greatest 
care, and perhaps with much 
anxiety, for his public duties, some 
of those for whose spiritual wel- 
fare he is deeply concerned, have, 
unnecessarily, deserted his minis- 

Under these circumstances, 
it is hardly possible that he should 


‘fill up his public functions with 


that acceptance, and that pleasure, 
with which he otherwise might. 
I know it will be always easy for 
captious and fastidious hearers, to 
find some real or supposed fault 
in a minister, by a reference to 
which, they may imagine that this 
part of their conduct is fully jus- 
tified. But supposing that my 
minister is chargeable with some 
little improprieties of conduct, or 
is not possessed of the highest de- 
gree of ministerial ability, am I 
therefore at liberty to disregard 
what is most clearly my own line 
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of duty? Certainly not. In this 
case, I would endeavour to exer- 
cise that forbearance which, I must 
admit, my own imperfections fre- 
quently demand; and I would 
take for my rule, that most com- 
prehensive precept of our blessed 
Lord ;—“ Therefore, all things 
whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Matt. vii. 12. Should, how- 
ever, my minister become errone- 
ous in sentiment, immoral in con« 
duct, or so deficient in ability, that 
I could no longer profit under his 
ministry ; or should I change my 
theological principles, then I should 
feel it my duty to seek out for 
myself another religious home, and 
having found one, te adhere to it, 
as I have hitherto done to my 
present one. Circumstanced as I 
am, and with my present views, I 
could not, however, desert my own 
place, even for once, without doing 
violence to my conscience, unless 
I should be necessarily prevented 
from attending. 

Were I to indulge an unsteady 
disposition with regard to this par- 
ticular, I should consider my con- 
duct as affording a bad example to 
others ; and, especially, as tending 
to make young converts think 
lightly of the privileges of church 
fellowship. Besides, it does not 

pear to me that any advantage 
would be likely to arise from hear- 
ing a great variety of preachers. 
It would; I am convincell, be bet- 
ter for us, if we looked less to mi- 
nisters, and more to God, than we 
do; and were we, as hearers, more 
actuated than we are by a simple 
desire for edification, rather than 
by curiosity, or an anxious wish 
for novelty. Why should I, upon 


any occasion, desert my own pas- 


tor? Does not the real benefit of 
the means of grace depend entirely 
upon the gracious.influences of the 


Holy Spirit, and have I not the 


the bless- 
has provi- 


reason to 
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dentially cast my lot? Were a 
preacher to arrive in the neigh- 
bourhood, endowed with a sort of 
independent and never-failing pow- 
er of communicating spiritual bless- 
ings to the souls of his hearers, I 
should then think myself fully jus- 
tified in deserting the ministry of 
my own pastor ; but as nothing of 
this kind is likely to happen, I 
shall, probably, still continue to 
attend at . with the most 
unvarying regularity. “ As a bird 
that wandereth from his nest, so 
is a man that wandereth from his 
place.” Prov. xxvii. 8. ‘“‘ Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
Gen. xlix. 4. 

Were I to consult my own ex- 
perience, this also would tend to 
confirm me in my present senti- 
ments and determination. When- 
ever I have been induced, by mo- 
tives of curiosity, or by a desire of 
pleasing others, to wander from 
the place where I had been accus- 
tomed to attend, I have always af- 
terwards had reason to regret this 
part of my conduct. At such sea- 
sons, I have invariably experienced 
a kind of lightness of spirit, and 
barrenness,of soul, exactly the re- 
verse of that pleasing and solemn 
spirit of devotion, which, I trust, 
I have frequently enjoyed, when, 
to use the language of scripture, 
I have sat under my “ own’ vine 
and fig-tree.” Nor have my ob« 
servations, with regard to others, 
been more favourable. I have 
known many wandering profes- 
sors, the generality of whom were 
very far from being ornaments to 
the religion of Jesus. Some of 
them had, evidently, no clear views 
of any system of doctrines. Every 
thing that bore the sacred name of 
religion, was, by them, pronounced 
very good. Others of them ap- 
peared to be strictly orthodox ; 
but they were, in reality, the great- 
est enemies to the doctrines of 
grace. They were captious hear- 
ers, angry disputants, extravagant 
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in their praises, fickle in their at- 
tachments, and inexorable in their 
enmities, 

One prevailing fault of unsettled 
professors, who have families, is 
that of neglecting to habituate their 
children to a regular attendance 
upon public worship. Having no 
settled place for themselves, and 
being wholly intent upon the gra- 
tification of a kind of insatiable 
curiosity, their children are gene- 
rally, on the Lord’s day, left at 
large. I have seen so much of 
this evil, that were there no other 
arising from the conduct I am now 
censuring, this would determine 
me to discourage, as much as pos- 
sible, the indulgence of what may 
properly be denominated a reli- 
gious vagrancy. But I forbear— 
Pardon the liberty I have taken, 
and regard the freedom with which 
I have written, as the most deci- 
sive evidence of my esteem for 
you. In return, I hope you will 
always treat in the same manner, 

Your very unworthy friend, 
W. 
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ON THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
SAVIOUR’S GRACE. 


(Concluded from page 584.) 


Fartuer, the sufficiency of grace 
includes in it a safficiency of PowER. 
This is necessary to realize the 
wishes of benevolence, and the 
plans of goodness. Without its 
co-operation in vain would the 
former breathe its kindest aspira- 
tions, and the latter, form its most 
magnificent designs. It is power 
that supports the throne of Jeho- 
vah, and clothes all his perfections 
with grandeurand majesty. Power 
is the hand by which benevolence 
and mercy bestow their favours ; 
the arm by which wisdom gives 
existence to her conceptions; by 
which truth fulfils its promises, 
and demonstrates its inviolable ve- 
racity ; by which justice invests 
herself with dignity and terror, 
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causes her enemies to tremble at 
her threatenings, or to sink be- 
neath her vengeance. Without it 
—-justice, and truth, and wisdom, 
and goodness, would, indeed, be 
amiable and lovely, but they could 
not appear majestic and dignified ; 
they might solicit, and, in some 
cases, gain affection; but they 
could not command veneration ; 
they might be despised and in- 
sulted by the wicked, nor could 
they protect and reward the righ- 
teous. - On this part of our sub- 
ject too, we may appeal to the 
works of nature. They furnish us 
with the most ample proofs of the 
sufficienty of the Saviour’s power. 
“For by him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or domi- 
nions, principalities or powers ; all 
things were created by him and for 
him.” Col. i. 16. _Notwithstand- 
ing all the refinements, and excep- 
tions, and cavils of criticism, we 
cannot hesitate for a moment in 
applying to him the following 
striking passage. ‘ Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dation of the earth, and the heavens 


‘are the works of thy hands.” Heb. 


i. 10. His is the power which 
rendered productive the sterile 
deserts of non-existence and chaos ; 
which brought matter and spirit in 
all their forms into being; which 
established all the powerful, the 
wonderful laws of nature; and 
which constantly maintains them 
in operation. Where this truth is 
firmly believed, what a lofty idea 
does it give of the Redeemer’s abi- 
lity to help and to save to the utter- 
most. And it deserves notice, that 
when he was just leaving the world, 
he directed the attention of his 
apostles in a particular manner to 
his power. Almost the last words 


that he uttered before his ascen- 
sion were these, “ All power is 
given to me in heaven and in 


earth.” Matt. xxviii. ]8. 


And in 
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his gracious promise to Paul, he 
plainly intimates, that the suffi- 
ciency of his grace, includes in it 
the perfection of power : “my grace 
is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” And 
the apostle understood the promise 
In this extent, for he adds, “ most 
‘gladly, therefore, will I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” His 
power and influence, then, extend 
to heaven and earth, to matter and 
spirit, to causes and effects, to 
agents and instruments, to time 
and eternity. He can cause all 
things to work together for the 
good of his people ; as far as is ne- 
cessary, he will lay all things under 
contribution for their benefit. His 
grace inclines, his wisdom and 
power enable him, to do for them 
abundantly above all that they can 
ask or think. With the greatest 
ropriety then, may the Saviour 
invite all his people to come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that they 
may obtain “ grace to help in every 
time of need.” Here it is natural 
to ask, What are some of these 
times, in which it is more particu- 
larly necessary for the Christian 
to avail himself of the gracious in- 
vitation? <A brief notice of some 
of these will farther illustrate the 
sufficiency of the Saviour’s grace. 
It is sufficient in the time of 
affliction. How numerous are the 
trials, the diseases, the misfortunes, 
the evils of various kinds to which 
man is exposed! How formidable 
is almost every one of them, or at 
least, how fearful may every one 
of them be rendered, when it re- 
ceives a commission from God to 
inflict punishment for sin! How 
terrible the combinations which 
they sometimes form against hu- 
man happiness! How appalling 


the forms of wretchedness, which 


this earth not  unfrequently ex- 
hibits!’ How deep and piercing 
the groans of distress, which are 
heard in all directions, as we walk 


through this vale of tears! Specu- 
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lations on the comparative sum of 
happiness and misery, on the cir- 
cumstances which lighten the hea- 
viest burden, and sweeten the 
bitterest cup, may amuse and en» 
tertain those who are perfectly at 
their ease, and who, lest they should 
be disturbed, would fain persuade 
themselves and others, that there 
is very little either of sin or misery 
in the world,—that all things are 
nearly as well balanced, as we could 
desire them to be :—but what re- 
lief can these speculations afford to 
the actual sufferer—to him who is 
exclaiming in the bitterness of his 
soul, “ the arrows of the Almighty 
are within me, the poison of them 
drinks up my spirit.” “ Have 
pity upon me, O ye, my-friends, 
have pity upon me; for the hand 
of God hath touched me.” How 
numerous are the cases in which 
human strength is unable either to 
remove the burden, that is crush- 
ing the sufferer to the earth, or 
even to afford him the least assist- 
ance; in which human skill cannot 
furnish a cordial sufficient to cheer 
the fainting soul, to recruit the 
wasted spirits! in which the wis- 
dom and kindness of friendr »fter 
having exhausted their resources, 
can hardly administer a single drop 
of consolation. How often, after 
having listened to all that these 
can advance, does the victim of 
affliction make, in effect, the cutting 
retort—* I have heard many such 
things; miserable comforters are 
ye all.” 

But were all the evils that sin 
has introduced into the world, all 
that divine justice employs in the 
present state, as the ministers of 
vengeance, to form a combination 
against the weakest of those, who 
are supported and protected by the 
Saviour’s grace, that grace would 
be found sufficient for them. Suffi- 
cient to siipport, to console, to de- 
liver. The strength, the dreadful 
nature of the combination, and the 
weakness of the Christian would 
only illustrate more strikingly the 
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sufficienty of the Redeemer’s kind- 
hess aiid power ; would only afford 
him an opportunity of bringing, 
in the most remarkable manner, 
good ‘out of evil. There are no 
wounds which he cannot heal, no 
teats which he cannot wipe away, 
no burdens which he cannot either 
lighten or remove, no moments of 
despondency in which he cannot 
cheer the spirits, and even diffuse 
consolation through the whole soul. 
How gloriously was the Saviour’s 
promise fulfilled, how effectually 
was the mind of the apostle sup- 
ported, when he could exclaim— 
“We glory in tribulation also, 
knowing, that tribulation,” instead 
of proving insupportable, and ren- 
dering us miserable, “‘ worketh pa- 
tience :” worketh patience, instead 
of exhausting it, and this invaluable 
e produces “ experience” and 
“* hope.”—* I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” And who that has been at all 
conversant with the genuine disci- 
ples of Jesus, has not met with prac- 
tical proofs, that this grace is suffi- 
cient in the hour of affliction ? who 
uas not heard some of the weakest 
and most obscure of his followers 
raising their song in the night, ex- 
pressing profound resignation to the 
will of God, and even thanking him 
for the support which his promises 
afforded them in the most distress- 
ing circumstances? Al] must ac- 
knowledge that the promises are 
as kind, as rich, as benevolence ‘it- 
self could make them ; as those for 
whose consolation they are intended 
could desire them to be; and many 
have felt by experience, that they 
can cheer amidst the thickest 
gloom, and that through their 
instrumentality, the Redeemer’s 
strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. 

His grace is sufficient for them 
in the time of temptation. Hew 
dangerous an enemy is temptation! 
How numerous the victories which 
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it has obtained over human resolu- 
tion, and wisdom, and power, and 
virtue, and piety—over all the glory 
of rational creatures! The field of 
the spiritual warfare is, as it were, 
strewed with the bodies of those 
who have fallen in the conflict 
with this terrible foe. His dun- 
geons are always full of captives. 
Immense numbers are constantly 
wearing the chains which he has 
imposed. How great the wisdom 
that dictated the prayer, “ Lead 
us not into temptation.” How 
awful the temerity of those who 
despise it, and rush into the con- 
flict with this deadly enemy! 
Temptation is much more dan- 
gerous than affliction. The latter 
attacks our worldly comforts and 
happiness: the former, while it 
promises to promote these, aims at 
the destruction of our principles, 
of our spiritual, and moral life. 
Better suffer the extremity of 
worldly distress than fall before 
the least temptation. Better go 
through fire and water in the path 
of duty, than through verdant fields 
and delightful landscapes, while 
temptation is our guide. Afflic- 
tions are only bitter medicines: 
temptations are sweetened, but 
deadly, poison. The former, are a 
stern and angry friend administer- 
ing salutary reproofs ; the latter, 
a smiling, flattering enemy, wait- 
ing under the garb of a friend, for 
an opportunity to stab us to the 
heart. How imposing the forms 
which temptation assumes! How 
specious the pleas which it urges! 
How enticing, how suitable to the 
taste of men, are its pleasures! 
How powerful the passions to 
which it makes its appeals! And 
what is the life of the Christian 
but a constant struggle with temp- 
tation? When is fhe not exposed 
to temptations to sloth, or negli- 

nce, or pride, or vanity, or care- 
essness, or discontent, or a worldly 
disposition, or formality, or to the 
omission of some duty, or to the 
indulgence of improper motives, or 
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passions? If there has been a 
single hour of our lives, when we 
eupposed that we were secure from 
temptation, and, consequently, that 
watchfulness was unnecessary, we 
may rest satisfied, that that very 
hour we have been, in one respect 
or another, vanquished by our 
spiritual enemies. 

But the grace of Jesus is suffi- 
cient in the hour of temptation. 
Who was ever conquered, depend- 
ing on his grace, looking to him 
for protection, and humbly solicit- 
ing his assistance? It was this 
grace that enabled Moses to despise 
the pleasures of sin, to prefer be- 
fore them the reproach of Christ, 
and persecution with the people of 
God ; that preserved Joseph when 
temptation attacked him in one 
of its most dangerous forms, and 
armed with a weapon that has 
seldom been brandished without 
drinking the blood of the wounded 
or the slain; and that inspired the 
noble army of Martyrs with the 
herdic courage, which induced them 
to despise the sweetness of life, and 
the bitterness of tortures, and death 
itself rather than sin against God. 
In how many cases has Jesus en- 
abled the weakest, the most de- 

ised of his people, to vanquish 
> Ta temptations of which heroes, 
and philosophers, and princes have 
been the slaves; which an Alex- 
ander or a Cesar could no more 
haye resisted, than the most un- 
warlike individual in the world 
could have wrested from their 
hands the sword by which they 
conquered the cs Yes, the 
promise—“ sin not have do- 
minion over you,” has not been 
made in vain. We do not, cannot 
forget, the manifest fact, that many 
of the people of God have been, in 
the most lamentable and shameful 
manner, overcome by temptation ; 
that it is daily gaining some advan- 
tages over almost all of them. But 
though they “ fall, they shall rise 
again.” Though they may be 
“ vanquished in particular battles, 
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they shall conquer in the war,” 
bie Saviour will manifest the suf- 

iency of his grace, i 
them at last a complete pA ned 
temptation, and placing them for 
ever beyond its reach. And what- 
ever defeats they may snstain, into 
whatever sins they may fall through 
life, yet, they generally, perhaps 
always, leave the field as conque- 
rors: they are restored by repent- 
ance and reformation before death 
terminates the conflict. Whenso-« 
ever we see a professor of religion 
fall into sin, and -die under its 
power, there is reason to conclude, 
that he was only a professor. We can 
hardly. suppose, that the Saviour 
would suffer any of his people to 
die under the dominion of depraved 
dispositions, and the power of un 

oned sin. And when all the 
people of God are raised in triumph 
to heaven, who will deny that the 
ace of Christ has been sufficient 
or them in the hour of temptation? 
It might be shown, that his grace 
is sufficient for them in their 
gles with internal avily; In 
their attempts to mortify the body 
of sin and death. Theapostle Paul 
found it so. On one occasion, in« 
deed, he seemed for a moment al~ 
most to despond of success, when 
he exclaimed in the bitterness of 
his soul, “ O wretched man that 
Iam.” But immediately, as if he 
had suddenly recollected the 
of the Saviour, he exclaimed, “ I 
thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” “The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath 
made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” 

The grace of which we are treat- 
ing, is also sufficient for the Chris- 
tian when burdened by the guilt 
of sin, and accused by his own. 
conscience. How often by this 
grace has conscience been pacified, 
and the heavier burden of gui 
been removed; and the troubled 
soul filled with hope and peace! 
The jailer, the three thousand that 
exclaimed, “ Men and brethren, 
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what shall we do?” the apostle 
Paul himself experienced, that, in 
this respect the grace of Jesus was 
sufficient for them. 
_.. The, Saviour’s grace proves suf- 
ficient for all his in the try- 
ing hour of d After all that 
we have heard, after all that we 
haye seen of death, numerous as 
are the forms in which it may have 
before us, when executing 
its commission on our fellow men, 
profound as may have been the 
meditations of which it has been 
the subject, we must die to know 
what death is. But this we know, 
that it is the king of terrors. 
When conscience is awakened, and 
aroused, as perhaps it never was 
awakened, and aroused before, 
when ten thousand sins, against 
every one of which death is de- 
nounced by the law of God, recur 
to the recollection, when the dark- 
ness of death is fast gathering 
over the scenes of time, and those 
of eternity are ready to burst on 
the view, when we know that a few 
hours, perhaps, a few moments, 
will place us before a God of infi- 
nite majesty, and determine our 
stete for ever, by either raising us 
to heaven, or sinking us to hell, then 
what is sufficient to banish our fears, 
to fill us with well grounded confi- 
dence, to secure our happiness? 
The. grace of Christ. What can 
we desire more than his merits, 
his benevolence, his power, his 
promises, his influence in the hea- 
venly world? Who that believes 
in the existence of the Saviour 
would not, even on the verge of 
eternity, cheerfully commit his soul 
into hishand? What can the most 
timorous conscience desire more 
than such a Redeemer, as is re- 
vealed to us in the Scriptures, and 
than such promises as he has 
given? How often has the grace 
of the Saviour been found. suffi- 
cient to banish all the fear of death ! 
in every case as it regards his own 
le, it is sufficient to save from 
its sting, and when, on the morning 
of the resurrection, death is swal. 
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lowed up in victory, then will the 
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sufficiency of his grace, in the hour 

of death, be confessed by the whole 

universe. . 
VoLens. 





ROTHERHAM ACADEMY. 
(To the Editors.) 

We are tempted to regard with 
suspicion the details of history, 
which are now beyond our scru- 
tiny, when not once only, but re- 
'y, through a series of years, 
and on what might be considered 
good authority, we find things as- 
serted, of which our own know- 
ledge furnishes a contradictian. 
In the Theological and Biblical 
Magazine, Vol. VII. p. 460, it is 
stated that the Academy at Heck- 
mondwike, was discontinued when 
its tutor, Mr. Scott, died. In the 
Evangelical Magazine, Vol. XXII. 
p- 502; in the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, where, in the order of 
the alphabet, a very partial ac- 
count of Dissenting Academies is 
iven; and, to bring up the rear, 
in your last Number, p. 579, it is 
stated, that the Academy , esta- 
blished at Rotherham, originally 
existed at Heckmondwike : these 
statements are incorrect, From 
the printed Minutes of a General 
Meeting which was held at Hali- 
fax, September the 11th, 1794, 
and which laid the foundation of 
Rotherham Academy, I transcribe 
the second resolution—“ That in- 
stead of the first article in the Re- 
rt of the Committee, the follow- 
ing be adopted, viz.—That this 
Academy be considered as a new 
Institution, and whatever plan be 
adopted it shall be considered as 
entirely their own.” Two reasons 
were assigned for passing this re- 
solution: the one was, because the 
Academy first at Heckmondwike, 
and, without any discontinuation, 
removed afterwards to Northow- 
ram, being, at its close, £500. in 
debt, the Academy in contempla- 
tion, if considered as the same In- 


stitution, might be charged with 
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that debt ; and the other, because 


the"Academy at Northowram hav- 
ing, as it was said, fallen into dis- 
repute, a new Academy conducted 
a new and more respectable 
js would be more favourabl 
regarded by the public.—But, if 
the Academy, originally at Heck- 
mondwike, does not now exist, out 
of its ashes two similar Institutions 
have sprung, in which thirty stu- 
dents are at present educating for 
the work of the ministry. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
: VERax. 
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ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Tuene are three things for which, 
as ends, church discipline in gene- 
ral, and censure in particular, are 
instituted:—the honour of the 
church, —the credit of religion, — 
ad the restoration of the fallen 
brother. 

That part of discipline which 
tends not to these ends, is not of 
scriptural institution, and ought, 
therefore, to be rejected. The 
honour of the church, and the 
credit of religion, would, at the 
first view, seem to call for a prompt, 
and entire separation of the mem- 
ber guilty of any scandalous of- 
fence ; and as a warrant for this 
mode of proceeding, the words of 
the apostle, “‘ He that sins before 
all, rebuke before all,” are some- 
times adduced. If a man is actu- 
ally separated from the church, he 
is cast out into the world, and be- 
eomes to the church as an heathen 
man, and a publican. This seems 
to be more than the apostle meant, 
by rebuking him before all. No- 
thing can be more evident than 
that the sin of drunkenness,’ for 
instance, calls for immediate, and, 
when notorious, for public rebuke ; 
but that every act of this kind does 
not ‘require instant separation, it 
will not, perhaps, be difficult to 


<1) The ultimate end of all Scrip- 
tural discipline, is to recover the 
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fallen brother from the snare of 
Satan ; and by this the glory of 
Christ, who hates putting ‘away, 
is more effectually promoted than 
by cutting off. It has been re- 
marked by some grieved brethren, 
that the conduct of churches to- 
wards supposed delinquents, rather 
indicates a desire to be freed from 
the trouble of them, than any wish 
to reclaim and recover them, which, 
if true, betrays a spirit, which we 
cannot sufficiently deprecate. That 
person who is actually cut off from 
the community, is no longer an 
object of the church’s care, and 
consequently no attempts are made 
for his recovery and restoration ; 
he is as an heathen man and a 
publican, disregarded till he him- 
self shall make some overtures to- 
wards a reconciliation with the 
church. 

2. There appears to be a degree 
of censure appointed for certain 
offenders short of actual separation. 
“ If any man obey not our word by 
this epistle, note that man, and have 
no company with him, that he may 
be ashamed ; yet, count him not as 
an enemy ; but admonish him as a 
brother.” 2 Thess. iii. 14, 15. 
The disobedient person, it is evi- 
dent, was to remain in the relation 
of a brother, and as such to be ad- 
monished ; not to be accounted as 
an heathen man and a publican, or 
as an enemy to the church and 
people of God. Yet, although he 
was still to be regarded and treated 
as a brother, his fellow members 
were forbidden to keep company 
with him, and, if forbidden to keep 
company with him in common, 
much more to communicate with 
him at the Lord’s table, or admit 
him to the highest degree of 
church fellowship. 

“ But now I write unto you,” 
says the same apostle, “not to keep 
company, if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or cove= 
tous, or an idclater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or anextortioner, with such 
an one no not to eat.” 1 Cor. v. 11. 
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Here again, to eat either in com~ 
mon, or in church communion, 
with a brother who is a for- 
nicator, or covetous, &c. is forbid- 
den; and, therefore, al h he 
may for a time retain the relation 
of a brother, he is not to be ad- 
mitted to the table of the Lord, 
till, by his repentance, he is 
d from his scandal. 
3. Admonition, in cases of this 
nature, has, by some persons, been 
ed as without any warrant 
from Scripture. They have sup- 
, that this mode of proceed- 
ing is enjoined only with respect 
to the case of an heretic, whom, 
after the first and second admoni- 
tion, we are commanded to reject. 
In this case, indeed, it is expressly 
ne but in 2o case is it for- 
idden: it can never, therefore, be 
unseasonable, if dispensed in a 
spirit, and with a single 
e to the glory of the Redeemer. 
ides, this forbearance on the 
part of the church, and such en- 
deavonrs, by seasonable admoni- 
tion, to rescue a fallen brother out 
ef the snare of the devil, most 
nearly resemble the conduct of 
Jesus in the parable, who would 
not cut down.the barren tree, 
till he had digged and du 
about it, to see if it would 
that bring forth fruit. But, ad- 
monition is expressly enjoined in 
eases of disorderly walking, as well 
as in cases of heresy, in the above 
cited, 2 Thess. iii. 15, and conse- 
quently fixes a standing rule with 
to every case of disorder, 
in a Christian church. This rule 
is perfectly consistent with the 
nature of a Gospel church ; for 
by refusing to keep company with 
a disorderly brother, the members 
maintain their own honour, bear a 
testimony against the sin of the 
offender, and show, that in their 
view, holiness only becomes the 
house of the Lord: whilst, at the 
same time, they manifest bowels of 
party, by admonishing him as a 
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brother.. In no other way than 
this can a church be said to dis- 
tinguish between the person of a 
fallen brother, and the sin into 
which he has fallen. Let every 
Christian community bear its most 
decided testimony against sin of 
every description ; but let it never 
forget, that restoration should be 
the leading object in all applica. 
tions of church discipline. ' 

4. But, though a Christian 
church is not warranted to proceed 
further at first, than to withdraw, 
in point of communion at the 
Lord’s table, and in respect of all 
unnecessary society with an offend- 
er, yet, so as to lay him under ad- 
monition as a brother ; yet, it may 
become quite necessary, that an 
actual separation should take place, 
that the obstinate apostate should 
be cast forth into the world, the 
kingdom of Satan. If, after dig- 
ging and dunging about it, the fig 
tree still continues barren, it must 
be cut down, and cast out of the 
vineyard; but church members 
are not to be cut off, but in case of 
obstinate and impenitent continu- 
ance in an evil, for which they 
have been duly admonished and 
called to repentance. Under such 
circumstances, a mere withdraw- 
ing from an offender is not an ade- 
quate censure: he now assumes a 
different character. If he does not 
profess faith, he is cut off, or cast 
out as an infidel; if he does pro- 
fess faith, he holds the faith in an 
evil conscience, and as such ought 
to be delivered unto Satan, that is, 
cast out into the world over which 
Satan presides, He does not hear 
the church, and ought, therefore, 
to be dealt with as an heathen 
man, and a publican. 

5. If admonition has had its de- 
sired effect, and our fallen brother is 
made sensible of his sin, what shall 
we do? The appropriate line of 

conduct is evident. The Lord has 
blessed the discipline of his house, 
and given repentance to him that 
had sinned. His repentance is & 
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that God has received him ; 
and shall any false notions, as to 
the honour of the church, induce 
‘us. to reject him whom God has 


. received? No, if thy brother re- 


though his sin have been ever 
one thou shalt surely for- 
give him. But are we not to 
wait, and see whether his repent- 
ance is abiding? and would it not 
be prudent to stay, till his scandal 
—— away by a course of 
before he is restored 
to his ae This, indeed, is 
sage agreeable to carnal po- 
but not consistent with the 
word of God. The apostles did 


_ Rot wait for any lengthened proof 


of the sincerity of Peter’s repent- 
ance before they recognized him 
asa brother, neither ought we to 
question the sincerity of any man’s 

ce, if his actions do not 
render it doubtful, W. E. 
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ON DEAN KENNEY’S CALUMNIES 
AGAINST THE NON-CONFORM- 
1STS, 

( To the Editors. ) 


Gentlemen, 

In your review of Dr. Kenney’s 
book, you have ably combated and 
exposed the misrepresentations of 
that writer. He has attempted 
me many other authors of his 
wn party,) to fasten the odium, 

of the death of Charles the First, 
on the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents. While such stale calum- 
nies are repeated with confidence, 
and received with avidity, it is 
necessary to refute them—even, 
though the refutation should ap- 
pear, like routing the vanquished, 
and slaying the slain. Your extract 
from Mosheim is doubtless satis- 
factory ; but many of your readers, 
I am sure, would be additionally 
gratified, by the insertion of the 
following statement on the same 
subject, the whole of which bears, 
ith double force, on Dr. Ken- 
assertions, as it 

comes not from a Lutheran, like 
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Mosheim, nor from Dissenters, 
like nee Editors of the Congrega- 
. tional Magazine ; but from an 
piscopalian—a Digni of the 
Church of England! Pye 
** It has been fashionable for 
ignorance and credulity, to attri- 
bute the beheading of this mo- 
narch to the Presbyterians. But 
the truth is, that they were as 
guiltless of his blood, as the Pres- 
byterians of the present day, are 
of the blood of Louis. Charles the 
First, by his violent measures, by 
his attachment to popery, by the 
conduct of his fleet in the affair 
at Rochelle ; by his countenancing 
the massacre of the Protestants 
in Ireland ; (as fully appeared on 
the trial of the Marquis of An- 
trim ;) by his attempt to reign 
without a parliament; by his 
gross violations of the liberty of 
the subject; by his unconstitu- 
tional levies of money ; by his es- 
tablishment of a kind of Inqui- 
sition, of which Laud was Inqui- 
sitor-general ; by his notorious 
prevarications and shameless de- 
partures from his promises; by 
these, and many such like enor- 
mities, we are justified in affirming, 
that this monarch committed a 
sort of regal suicide and unkinged 
himself.” Burnet. 
Burnet expressly tells us, that 
with respect to the death of the 
king, Cromwell was in suspense, 
and that Fairfax was distracted 
about it. The latter would have 
saved him if he could. Burnet 
goes on to say, that Ireton, whom 
he compares to Cassius in temper 
and in principles, was the person 
who was chiefly engaged in taking 
the king’s life. But he expressly 
informs us, that the Presbyterians 
were much against that measure, 
and were every where fasting and 
praying for the king’s preservation. 
Mr. Fox clearly absolves them, 
and attributes the death of Charles 
to its true cause, a military faction, 
whose councils were dictated by 
Ireton, and acquiesced in, not un- 
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willingly , Sr peer) But after 
Cromwell purged the house, 
as he called it, of one hundred and 

of its most loyal members, 
and things were rapidly advancing 
to a crisis, even then the ee 
terians were the only men — 
had the courage to a openly 
for the king. They exerted 
themselves both in public and 
private to save his life. Forty 
of their most respectable minis- 
ters, addressed a letter to the 
general and officers of the army, 
against the seizing and imprison- 
ing the person of the king. This 
famous letter to the army, is drawn 
up in the strongest terms, expres- 
sive of their abhorrence of the 
bloody and violent measures then 
in contemplation ; and in a strain 
of no common eloquence, they 
appeal to men and angels, to wit- 
ness their solemn protestations 
against shedding of royal blood. 
Even on the very day on which 
he was beheaded, Calamy, a lead- 
ing minister among them, and 
others, requested Fairfax to at- 
tempt his rescue. It was too late; 
Fairfax found that he was over- 
reached, and that he had lost his 
influence with the army. 

“ I will be bold to say, that there 
is no fact in history capable of 
higher proof, or which rests on 
more satisfactory evidence than the 
following, namely, that the execu- 
tion of Charles the First, was a 
measure entirely repugnant to the 
feelings and wishes of the Presby- 
terians. To use an homely pro- 
verb, I have in this note merely 
attempted to put the saddle upon 
the right horse. Through evil re- 
port and good report, I hope I 
shall always have boldness to speak 
the truth. Unanimity. amongst 
ourselves, (so far as it can be at- 
tained,) is of paramount import- 
ance in the present times. All 
prejudices calculated to widen the 
breach ought to be rooted up. 
Therefore, I shall mention one in- 
stance of the magnanimous conduct 


of the Dissenters, whieh a Protes- 
tant Chureh ought not to 
forget. Burnet informs us, that at 
a time when all reflecting persons 
entertained most just fears of a 
papal ascendancy, that the se sar 
terians submitted voluntarily to 
amercement of their rights, and to 
the imposition of tests, that a more 
effectual security might be found 
against popery, and that nothing 
might interpose till that was done. 
In the house they commissioned 
their own member, Love, to say, 
‘ that when the ground for appre- 
hensions of a papal 

was removed, they would try to 
deserve some favour; but at pre- 
sent they were willing to lie under 
the severity of the laws, rather 
than clog a more necessary work 
with their concerns.’ The house 
in gratitude passed a vote to bring 
in a bill in favour of Protestant 
Dissenters ; but nothing was done 
for them, and this vote turned out 


to be a vor et preterea nihil.” —See 


Hypocrisy, a satire, by the Rev. C. 
Colton, A.M. Cantab. Collegii Re- 
galis Socius. In the notes, page 119 


~~ 


To the Editors of the Congregational 
Magazine. 
Gentlemen, 
Your statistical aecount of dissent- 
ing congregations and churches, 
is, probably, not the least accept- 
able department in your miscel- 
lany, at least, to a considerable 
proportion of your readers. »It 
must be obvious, however, that 
much of that information, which 
might now be obtained, will, it is 
likely, be irrecoverably lost, before 
you have proceeded through the 
different counties in England. For 
a short time past, I have been as- 
sisting in making researches into 
the history of the dissenting in- 
terest, in the place where I reside, 
in the very last county which will 
claim your attention. Of course, 
the most important information 
was, in general, to be obtained 
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from persons far advanced in 
, and one individual, who was 
of considerable consequence, in 
weference to my inquiries, has 
—— world of spirits since 
2 commenced my investigations. 
Allow me, therefore, to suggest to 
such of your readers as feel an 
interest in the history of their 
forefathers, and those professors of 
religion who dared to be singular 
“in troubleus times,” in with- 
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drawing from the church, “as by 
law established,” to make, without 
delay, collections of such facts 
upon this subject, as they may 
think it of importance to preserve. 
I do not presume to dictate any 
mode of preservation. Perhaps, 
such a collection would form no 
inappropriate introduction, or pre- 
face to our church books. 
Yours, &c. 
Amos. 








——————— 





POETRY. 





(To the Editors.) 

I lately read and admired the following 
quaint poem of Mr. George Herbert. Think- 
ing that some of the thoughts would appear 
more beautiful in a modern dress, I requested 
a female friend to write an imitation of it. 
Should you~have the same opinion of the 
poems with myself, you will insert them in 
your miscellany, and thereby much oblige, 


Atiquis. 





VIRTUE. 

Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to night ; 

For thou must die. 


Sweet Rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is even in its grave, 
And thou must die. 
Sweet Spring, fall of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shews ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives ; 
Bat, though the whole world turn to a coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


‘ 





IMITATION OF HERBERT'S POEM 
ON VIRTUE. 


I've seen a Day, so calm, so bright, 

It seemed fair nature's bridal day ;} 
But soon the pensive dews of night, 
Wept as it took its speedy flight, 

And passed away. 
T’'ve seen a Rose, whose glowing bue, 

Emblem of courage, charmed the eye; 

‘Twas beautiful ; but transient too, 


On its frail parent’s lap it grew, 


And bloomed to die. 


And thon sweet season, young and fair, 
Fond nature’s gayest, loveliest child ; 
Whose breath with fragrance fills the air, 
Whose notes melodious warble there, 

So sweetly wild. 


Shalt thou decay? and shall they bloom, 
In wintry age unsightly end ? 
Alas! the mase foretells thy doom, 
And soon with tears upon thy tomb, 
Shall moarn her friend. 


The soul alone can never die, 
Where virtue has ber blest abode; 
When all things else in ruins lie, 
She soars beyond this nether sky, 
To live with God. 
Euiza. 





CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine. ) 
People of the living God! 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort no where found ; 
Now to you my spirit turns, 
Tarns—a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren! where your altar burns, 
O receive me to your rest. 


Lonely, I no longer roam, 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom yoa adore, 
Your Redeemer shal! be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more, 
Every Idol I resigz. 


Tell we not of gain and loss, 
Ease, enjoyment, pomp and power ; 
Welcome, poverty and oross, 
Shame, reproach, affliction’s bour ‘ 
— Follow me!”—-I know thy voice, 
Jesus, Lord! thy steps I see ; 
Now I take thy yoke by choice, 
Light thy burden new to me. 
J. Montcomery. 
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Tue saying of Tacitus, that “ the 
government of laws is more pow- 
erful than that of men,” (potentiora 
m quam hominum imperia, ) is 
a roy of that happy combi- 
nation of profound and acute 
thought, with exquisite point and 
elegance of expression, by which 
minds of the highest and most 
brilliant order are always distin- 
ished. The brief sentence we 
Gee quoted, though, in substance, 
the thought contained in it may 
have struck many other minds, 
yet none but a man both of supe- 
rior taste and intellect could have 
presented, in a form so impressive 
and instructive. . It strikes us with 
a kind of double effect, arising, 
first, from the point and elegance 
and justness of the sentiment, and 
then, upon reflection, with the 
most happy condensation of a 
number of thoughts and prin- 
ciples, of the first-rate import- 
ance, which history and phi- 
losophy may have often dictated, 
into one single, simple, and un- 
questionable aphorism. The phi- 
losophy of the sentiment is as 
sound as the language is elegant, 
and volumes might be written, 
both in proof and illustration of its 
accuracy, and in enforcing the 
momentous practical results, in mo- 
rals as well as in politics, to which 
the principle leads. Our object is 
not, however, to eulogize Tacitus, 
or annotate at large upon the wis- 
dom of this saying, but simply toob- 
serve, that noperiod in the 
history of the world, affords a more 
remarkable and salutary exempli- 
fication of its truth, than the whole 
of that unhappy and tumultuous 
age to which these volumes refer, 


< 
: 
cit 
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their people, to which they led, 
will ever be replete with lessons of 
wisdom, and though not excep- 
tions to the general testimony of 
history, are yet outstanding and 
i ing cases, which powerfully 
elucidate the wisdom of the senti- 
ment we have noticed, and give it 
additional weight. : 

It is not our wish to make our 
work the vehicle of mere political 
sentiment, however important it 
may be to propagate just views 
of civil government, and inspire 


love for our unrivalled constitu- © 


tion. We have higher ultimate 
aims than either to improve the 

secular condition, or advance the 
social order of mankind ; and when 
at any time, we are Jed to express 

our views of the political bearing 

of particular facts in history, or 

our sentiments upon civil liberty, 

it is because we perceive a close 

connexion between certain circum~ 

stances in the temporal condition 

of society, and the interests of true 

religion ; or because the civil and 

religious liberties of men, although 

distinct, cannot be disjoined. We 

have all along avowed ourselves 

the advocates of religious liberty, 

and, in so doing, it is not desirable 

to conceal our for freedom 

in general. We do not hesitate to 

account those among the best pro- ' 
tectors of our spiritual rights, who 

have wisely and fearlessly con- 

tended for the ation of a 

rational liberty, or the consolida- 

tion and conservation of the natu- 

ral birthright of reasonable and 

immortal beings, in the majestic 

and venerable fabric of law. 
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In introducing to the attention 
of our readers so distinguished a 
leader in the struggle for freedom, 
afid so magnanimous an opposer 
of arbitrary power as Lord Rus- 
sell; we wish it to be particularly 
observed, that the cause in which 
he suffered was not wholly that of 
civil freedom :—it was not merely 
the exertion of arbitrary power 

_ which he wished to restrain, in its 
influence upon the civil interests 
of mankind ; but he, at least, had 
higher ends: his views were con- 

« meeted both with the moral dig- 
nity and spiritual interests of men; 
the power which he endeavoured 
to confine to the constitutional 
boundaries, was actually commit- 
ting greater devastations on the re- 
ligious liberties of Britain and the 
general cause of Christianity, than 
upon either the persons or posses- 
sions of its subjects. But we will 
not detain our readers longer from 
these entertaining and instructive 
volumes. We do not deem it ne- 
cessary to enter upon any analysis 
of this work, with the view of pre- 
senting any outline of Lord Rus- 
Sell’s life. Every Englishman is 
too well acquainted with his poli- 
tical career, and its calamitous ter- 
mination, to render this necessary. 
We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the production of a few 
interesting passages, with some 
specimens of Lord John Russell’s 
style, accompanied with occasional 
observations. 

The first extract is rather of a 
curious nature: the anecdote it 
contains, may be well known to 
some of our readers, though its 
point has not been sufficiently ob- 
served by the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church, It is a remarkable 
illustration of the argument we 
have often urged, that to be con- 
sistent Protestants, we must abjure 
all human authority in matters of 
faith, and acts of religion; and 
that to stop short of this principle, 
‘ds clearly to betray our cause, and 
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arm the Catholics with the most 
formidable weapons. 


“ Various relations have been given of 
the conversiou of the Duke of York. He 
telis us himself, that be was converted by 
reading Hooker’s Ecclesiastical policy. But, 
in fact, he could not fail to perceive that 
the Protestant religion was closely con- 
nected with freedom of opinion on other 
subjects, and that the Reformation was an 
example of resistance to ancient authority. 
Hence his preference of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Passive obedience was, in his opi- 
nion, the simple and sole duty of a subject 
to a sovereign. Such a pbdlitical doctrine 
was the fit counterpart of a religious creed 
which acknowledged the infallibility of a 
living head. His opinions, formed from 
books, were confirmed by experience. He 
observed, when at Paris, that the English 
Catholics were generally royalists, while 
the Protestants were friends of Cromwell. 
It was impossible that a mind so formed 
could be sctisfied with the state of England, 
and he aever relaxed in his endeavours to 
introdace the religion of Rome, and the 
government of France. He often lamented 
that a great fault had been committed at 
the Restoration in not making the crown 
for ever independent of parliaments, Ho 
regarded the Habeas Corpus act as a mali- 
cious trick of Shaftesbury to diminish the 
jost power of the crown. And he entered 
into the treaty of 1669 with a zeal as strong 
as it was blind.”-—vol. i. pp. 42, 43. 


An interesting sketch is given 
at page 44, of some of the favourite 
ministers and friends of Charles. 
It presents only a specimen of the 
awfully calamitous change which 
had taken place, both in the mo- 
rails and politics of the country, 
within a very few years, and 
might afford the friends of the 
commonwealth a yery fair oppor- 
tunity of exultation. 


“The court of Charles If, carried the 
dissolution of morals to the greatest pitch. 
And the stage, at that time, united the pro- 
fligacy of French, with the coarseness of 
English manners. The king lived to prac- 
tise, and was forward to encourage, the 
most unbounded licence in conversation as 
well as in condact. The loosest jests and 
the most indecent words were admitted 
into polished society, and even disgraced 
the literature of the day. Nor was it found 
possible to import the gallantry and dissi- 
pation of other climates without some mix- 
ture of the darker vices. Sir John Den- 
ham and Lord Chesterfield have both been 
accused of mardering their wives by poison, 
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and the latter is said to have added deeper 
horror to his crime by administering death 
in the cap of the communion. These sto- 
ries, whether true or false, could only have 
foond belief in a profligate age. It seemed 
as if the domestic character of the uation 
was about to undergo an alarming change. 
But the mass of the English gentry did not 
follow the example of their sovercign; and 
he who examined beneath the surface would 
have found the soil rich in honour and 
virtue.”—vol. i. p. 44. 


“ The Duke of Buckingham had been 
bred up with Charles when he was a boy, 


and he is accused by Burnet of having been, 


the first to pervert bis principles, when 
they were together at Paris. Bat the so- 
vereign seems to have been fally a match 
for the.subject. His love of wit continually 
Jed him into satirical ‘remarks on the con- 
duct of Charles, and Charles as often showed 
himself incapable of long resentment. Every 
one knows the admirable lines of Dryden 
and Pope, to which his character has given 
rise. . 

** He was the avowed lover of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury ; and it is said that 
she held his horse, in the dress of a page, 
whilst he foaght with and killed ber bus- 
band. Such are the exploits which illas- 
trate the gallantry and gaiety of this famous 
reign! 

«Sir Harry Bennet, afterwards Lord 
Arlington, was a man of no great capacity, 
bat extremely well fitted to his situation. 
He had ‘great skill in foreign languages, 
joined with many accomplishments, and did 
not think any art beneath him which might 
serve to raise his fortanes. During a 
mission in Spain, he had corresponded with 
the King by means of a gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, without the knowledge of the 
Chancellor or the other ministers. After 
this, he became the decided enemy of Lord 
Clarendon, and did bis utmost to stimulate 
the King against him. When he obtained 
power, he endeavoured to retain it by flat- 
tering the King’s taste.” —vol.i. pp. 45, 46. 

“ Arlington was secretly a Catholic, bat 
having observed the antipathy of the people 
to persons of that religio::, he became their 
decided enemy, and was an object of their 
jealousy and, hatred. Clarendon says, that 
of the affairs of England he knew no more 
than of those of China, and always cried ap 
the French government. Of his manners 
and appearance we have different accounts. 
The grave and sober Clarendon represents 
him as agreeable and insinuating, whilst the 
lively Hamilton, agreeing with a well- 
known ballad, considers him as dall and 
mysterious, imposing on the world by an 
affected solemnity, and made Secretary of 
State on the credit of his countenance. A 
black patch on his nose added much to the 
gravity of his appearance. 

“« Sir Thomas Clifford, the son of a cler- 


fyman in Devonshire, bad embraced the 
Catholic religion before the Restoration. 
He was rough, violent, and ambitious in his 
natare. He was first employed and ad- 
vanced by Lord Arlington, and appeared 
very grateful for a subordinate place. But 
when he found that he had a chance of obs 
taining the Treasurer’s staff, he told the 
King that Lord Arlington did not desire to 
have it, whilst be persuaded Arlington that 
he was pleading for him. ‘This,’ says Mr. 
Evelyn, ‘ was the only great ingratitude he 
showed’ He was the sole adviser of that 
seandalous expedicnt, the shutting up of the 
Exchequer. He espoused, without measure 
or moderation, the interests of the Duke of 
York, and his imprudence, in this réspect, 
beeame the cause of his disgrace, and soon 
after, of his death. 

“ Lauderdale was a man formed to be 
the minister of an unprincipled kivg. His 
knowledge of Scotland, and his own incli- 
nations, led him at first to favour the Pres- 
byterians ; but finding that court-favour was 
to be gained by an opposite conduct, he did 
not hesitate to execnte a most bloody per- 
secution for the purpose of introducing dnd 
establishing Episcopacy. 

“‘ These ministers, together with Lord 
Asbley, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, form- 
ed the council, ‘ to all sucveeding ages 
eurst,” under the name of the Cabal, which 
comprehends the initial letters of their 
names.” —vol.i. pp. 46-—48. 

After the publication of the 
King’s indulgence to Dissenters 
and Popish recusants, a measure 
which was not intended to relieve 
the former, but exclusively design- 
ed to favour tlre latter, it is well- 
known that the Dissenters pub- 
licly desired that their interests 
might not be considered, and ac- 
quiesced in the enforcement of tests 
against the Catholics, which bore 
with equal severity: upon them- 
selves. This was an act of disin- 
terestedness not without parallel 
in their history. It had some 
good effect in strengthening the 
hands of parliament, concentrating 
the spirit of the Protestant body, 
and defeating the designs of the 
king, in endeavouring to divide 
them from the other friends of 
civil liberty. About this period 
Lord Russell came forward, in 
connexion with that political party 
which endeavoured systematically 
to defeat the designs of the King 
and Duke of York against the 
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liberties and the religion. of the 
nation. Our author has described 
the origin of this party, and de- 
Jed their principles with much 
_“ There are persous who think the name 
of Party implies blame; who, whilst they 
cousider it natoral and laudable that men 
sshould combine, for any other object of ba- 
sivess or pleasore, and whilst they are lavish 
in bestowing their confidence, on govern- 
mest, which must in its nature be a party, 
find something immoral and pernicious in 
every union of those who join together to 
save their country from unnecessary bur- 
dens Or illegal oppression, To such persons 
Lord Russell's conduct must appear iude- 
fensible, 

* But to all those who allow that party 
may sometimes be usefal, and opposition 
often even necessary, | may safely appeal 
for the justification of bis conduct. To 
overthrow a scheme so formed as that of 
Charles and James, it was not sufficient to 
give honest, but unconnected votes in the 
House of Commons. It was necessary to 
oppose public discussion to secret intrigue, 
and persevering union to interested combi- 
nation ; it was necessary to overlook the 
indiscreet violence of partisans, to obtain 
the fruits of the zeal from which it sprung : 
it was necessary to sink every little difler- 
ence in the great canse of the Protestant 
religion, and our ancient freedom: in fine, 
it was the daty of the lovers of their coun- 
try to counteract system by system, and 
numbers by numbers.’ It may likewise be 
remarked, that the manacr in which this 
party opposed the crown, was characteristic 
of the nation to which they belonged. In 
any of the continental monarchies, a design 
on tlie part of the king {fo alter the religion 
and the laws of the kingdom would have 
been met either with passive submission, in- 
surrection, or assassination. For in those 
countries, men who did not dare to speak 
the troth to their sovereign, were not afraid 
to take up arms against him, But in Eng- 
Jand the nataral and constitutional method 
of resisting public measures ‘hurtful to the 
liberty or welfare of the people, is by a par- 
Jiauientary opposition. ‘This was tbe only 
course Which Lord Russell and his friends 
ever thought of adopting ; and they did it 
under circumstances extremely discourag- 


ing, for they could expect little support in - 


d parliament chosen in the heat of the Re- 
Moeration, and still less assistance from a 
press restrained by the curb of a Licence 
Act.”--vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 

In connexion with this passage, 
we introduce Bishop Burnett's 
concise and beautiful character of 
the subject of the Memoir. Bur- 


_hett knew him well, and attended 


him at. his, execution; and, from 
his. general. candour, was fitted to 
describe the virtues of so excellent 
a man: 


‘* Lord Russell was a man of great can- 
dour; and of a general reputation ;uniyer- 
sally, beloved and trnsted ; of a, generous 
aud obliging temper. He bad given such 
proofs of an undavnted coarage, and of an 
unshaken firmness, that 1 never knew any 
man have so entire acredit in the nationas he 
had. He quickly got out of someof the dis- 
orders into which the court had drawn him, 
and ever after that his life was unblemished 
in all respects. He had from his first eda- 
cation an inclination to favour the nen-con- 
formisis, and wished the laws could liave 
been made. easier to them, or they more, 
pliant to the law. He was a slow man, and 
of little discourse; but he bad a trne judg- 
ment, when he considered things at his oun 
leisure: bis undersianding was not de- 
fective; but his virtues were so eminent, 
that they would have more than balanced 
real defects, if any bad been found in the 
oither.”—vol. i. p- 65- 

We meet at page 186 with a just 
and interesting description of the 
leading tenets of the two great 
political parties of that day. 

“ At this time, also, arose the distinction 
of Whigs and Tories.* The origin of thesé 
names is well kuown: that of the parties 
took its rise from the new circumstances of 
thecountry. The Whigs formed a popular 
party far less enthusiastic iv their religious, 
tenets, and Jess divided in their political 
views, than that which opposed Charles the 
First. With the exception, perhaps, of 
Sydney, who was not in Parliament, noue of 
them wished for any thing more than a regu- 
lar execotion of our ancient constitutional 
laws; government by Parliament, and trial 
by jury. The hereditary succession of the 
crown was in their eyes a rule for the bene- 
fit of the people, and not a dispensation of 
Providence for thé advantage of a single 
family. Ifat any time, therefore, the ob- 
servance of the rule became dangerous to 
the welfare of the community, the legisla- 
ture was, in their opinion, competent to 
consider whether that danger was greater 
thay the inconvenience of deyiating from the 
established course. 

“In carrying on the ordinary govern- 
ment of the country, their chief aim and 
endeavour was to preserve animpaircd the 
rights and liberties of the people. If, to 
obtain these objects, they times asked 
for the confirmation of privileges which 
were doubtful, and even the establishment 
of some that were new, these were only 








* See an account of the origin of these 
terms in our Literary Varieties. 
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nataral steps in the of civilisation. 
For the same rights which, fenced by uncer- 
tain boundaries, are, in barbarous times, 
the occasion of discord and civil war, be- 
come, when accurately defined, the safe- 
guard of national tranquillity. A law to be 
really efficient, must not only be good in 
itself, bat must be easy of execution, and 
unassailableon every side. A statute cnact- 
ing the liberty of the press would be of no 
use, if the administration of justice were 
not pure; the responsibility of ministers 
would be a phantom, if the King could 
grant a pardon previous to impeachment, 
The Act of Magna Charta itself, as was 
stated at the end of the last chapter, was 
frequently violated, and b the cause 
of the most destractive wars. Bat its par- 
having been completed by the Act of 
abeas Corpus and the Bill of Rights, per- 
sonal liberty and public tranquillity are un- 
disturbed. To the necessity which exists 
of thas filling ap the outline sketched by 
rade hands, we mast attribute many of the 
pretensions which Mr. Hume has pointed 
oat as innovations, With respect to reli- 
gious distinctions, the Whigs, it must be 
owned, had generally a leaning towards the 
Dissenters, Nor did this arise only from 
the love of freedom remarkable ip those 
sectaries. It was ted with a laudabl 
desire for toleration to every sect bat one, 
which was active in its endeavours to alter 
the government. 

“ The Tories, on the other hand, were 
attached to the laws as well as the Whigs, 
but were for leaving entirely to the King, 
whether or not they should be executed. 
They considered the crown as a sacred and 
unalienable inheritance. ‘They held that 
the rights of the suecessor to the throne 
were paramount aud indefeasible. And as 
the ha'vy of wished to allow liberty as far 
as could be consistent with monarchy, the 
Tories desired to give to monarchy every 
thing that was compatible with safety. 
Their attachment to the established religion 
alone was stronger than to the established 
government. At the time of which we are 
treating, these two principles of theirs were 
perfectly consistent. Whilst the Tories 
professed that they ‘never would abandon 
the Church, the Charch declared that no 
circumstances whatever could alter their 
allegiance to the King. 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Tories, though lond in their professions 
of anlimited submission, ever seriously 
meant that they would not resist in an ex- 
treme case. They sincerely venerated the 
laws, and dreaded the subversion of our 
ancient constitution. Thus whilst they 
spoke with abhorrence of resistance to their 
sovereign, their conduct had a direct ten- 
dency to produce it. For their silent ac- 
quiescence in acts of petty tyranny encour- 
raged the King to p to still greater 
outrages, til] at last no remedy was to be 
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found but in a revolation.”—Vol.i. pp. 186 
—189. 

Through the whole course of 
measures pursued with so much 
insanity, by the King, Lord: Rus- 
sell preserved, for a man of his 
ardent love of liberty, a wonder. 
ful decorum both towards his sove- 
reign and the Duke of York. In 
the midst of the trials, plots, tu- 
mults, and insurrections, though he 
firmly adhered to the principles 
and systematic opposition of the 
Whig party, yet, he appears to 
have pursued the legitimate course 
of Parliamentary opposition. It 
is not nec to state the parti- 
culars of his conduct. His illus- 
trious relative endeavours, and 
that with good success, to show his 
complete innocence of the crime of 
high treason, for which he suffered. 
But the opportunity afforded the op- 
pressive and abandoned monarch, 
was too tempting (much as the 
character and general conduct of 
Russell commanded, at least, his 
respect,) to allow so important a 
victim to escape. Russell, once 
charged of high treason, in such 
times, with such judges and juries, 
and under such a ministry as then 
presided, afforded the fairest pros- 
pect to the King and the Duke, 
of completely crushing all their 
opponents at a stroke. Though 
Russell was not remarkable for any 
talent which would have made 
him formidable in ‘a civil war, yet, 
strange to tell, he united in him- 
self both the affections and the 
confidence of the whole country. 
He was the sole pillar of the Wig 
cause, and with three or four 
others of immortal name, may be 
said to have been the great rally- 
ing point [epxoc Ayawy’] of all 
the hopes of the nation, whether 
civil or religions. But he had 
assembled with the conspirators. 
There was no proof either of his 
designing the death of the King, 
or even asséenting to it, and upon 
the showing of his enemies, both 
the spirit and letter of our laws 
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were violated in his condemnation. 


- But we need not dwell upon the 


facts of his history, and shall pro- 
ceed to give the following affecting 
account of his last hours. 


\ Before his wife left him, he took her 
by the hand, and said,‘ This flesh you now 
feel, in a few hours, must be cold.’ At ten 
o'clock she left him. He kissed her four 
or five times; and she so governed her 
sorrow, as not to add, by the sight of her 
distress, to the pain of separation. ‘Thos 
they parted; not with sobs and tears, but 
with a composed silence ; the wife wishing 
to spare the feclings of the husband, and 
the husband of the wife, they both restrained 
the expression of a grief too great to be 
relieved by utterauce. 

“ When she was gone, he said, ‘ Now 
the bitterness of death is past.’ And be 
then ran out into a long discourse concern- 
ing her, saying, how great a blessing she 
been to him, and what a misery it 
would have been to him, if she bad not had 
that magnanimity of spirit, joined to her 
tenderness, as never to have desired him to 
do a base thing to save his life. Whereas, 
what a week he should have passed, if she 
had been crying ou him to turn informer, 
and to be a Lord Howard! He then re- 
peatéd to Dr. Burnet, what he had often 
before said, that he knew of nothing where- 
by the peace of the nation was in danger; 
and that all that ever was, was either loose 
discourse, or, at most, embryos that never 


‘came to any thilg; so there was nothing 


on foot, to his knowledge. He then re- 
turned to speak of his wife. He said there 
was a signal providence of God in giving 
him such a wife, where there was birth, 
fortune, great understanding, great religion, 


_and great kindness to him; but her car- 


riage in his extremity was beyond all. He 
said that he was glad that she and his chil- 
dren were to lose nothing by bis death; and 
it was great comfort to him that be left his 
children in such a mother’s bands, and that 
she had, promised him to take care of her- 
self for their sakes. ‘Then le spoke of his 
own situation, and said, how great a change 
death made, and bow wonderfully “those 
ew scenes would strike onasoul. He had 
heard how some that had been born blind, 
were struck, when, by the couching of their 
‘calaracts, they saw; but what, he said, if 
the first thing they saw were the san rising? 

** His servant requested he might sit up 
in his chamber while he slept. This he 
refused, and was locked up between eleven 
and twelve, leaving orders to be called at 
four. When his servant came at that hour, 
he found him as sound asleep as at any time 
in bis life. As he awoke, he asked what 
@clock it was ; but whilst his servant was 
Preparing his things for him to dress, he fell 
asleep again. Dr, Burnet coming in woke 
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him, saying, ‘What, my lord; asleep? ‘ Yes, 
Dovtor,’ he said; ‘I have slept heartily 
since one o'clock.’ He then desired him 
to go to his wife, to say that he was 
well, and had slept well, and hoped she 
had done so. He remembered himself 
kindly to her, and prayed for her. He 
dressed himself with the same care as 
usual; and said, he thanked God he felt 
no sort of fear or hurry in his thoughts. 
He prayed several times with Dr. Barnet, 
and afterwards with Dean ‘Tillotson ; and, 
at intervals, went into his chamber, and ~ 
prayed by himself. Once he came out, and 
said he had been much inspired in his last 
prayer, and wished he could have written it 
down and scut it to his wife. He gave Dr. 
Burnet several commissions to his relations ; 
but none more earnest than to one of them, 
against all revenge for what had been done 
to himself: be told Burnet he was to give 
him his watch : and as he wound it up, he 
said, ‘ I have done with time: now eternity 
comes,’”—Vol. ii. pp. 100--102. 


Lord John Russell has very 
neatly, and we conceive, justly ex- 
pressed the general views enter- 
tained by the subject of his work, 
upon the religious interests of the 
country —and, though we find our 
extracts multiplying fast upon us, 
we must gratify our readers by the 
following brief remarks : 


‘His religious creed was that of a mild 
and tolerant Christian, If, as it must be 
admitted, he showed a violent animosity to 
the Roman Catholics, to an extent which 
cannot be justified, it must be recollected, 
that bis hostility was almost eutirely politi- 
cal. The attack which was made upon our 
eonstitation appeared inthe colours and with 
the ensigns of Popery; and it was only by 
resisting the Romisl Church, that civil li- 
berty could be secured. He wished our 
own institutions to be more favourable te 
dissenters ; or, in other words, for a larger 
comprehension of sects. Had this wish 
been gratified, the Protestant Church of 
England would have been strengthened, 
both against the See of Rome, and against 
fatare schism, with the loss only of some 
slavish doctrines, and a few unimportant 
ceremonies, whieh our carly Reformers ne- 
ver adopted.— Vol. ii. p. 110. 


og are some few parts of the 
work, mn which we must be 
permi to pass a few observa- 
tions. Of its general candour and 
correctness, we cannot speak too 
highly. But,. in some cases, we 
think it susceptible of slight im- 
provement. We do not, for .in- 





stance, see either the necessity, or 
propriety, of inserting entire the 
letter written from the young Rus- 
sell. on his travels. The passage 
at..p. 16, relating to the public 
baths at Lyons is highly offensive. 
It is well known that, in his youth, 
Lord Russell was something worse 
than gay, and any further proof of 
the fact, particularly in such a 
shape, answers no valuable pur- 
pose. <A biography so deeply in- 
teresting, which ought to be put 
into the hand of every young per- 
son of polite education, should 
have been free from every thing 
calculated to pollute the mind. 
The passage we refer to, ought 
clearly to have been omitted, and 
this it surely might have been, 
without at all diminishing the va- 
lue of the work in the esteem of 
the curious. 

Our readers will not wonder 
that we, as Protestants, should 
avail ourselves of the upportunity 
afforded by a passage in this work, 
of exposing the egregious frauds 
which were practised in the time 
of Lord Russell’s youth by the 
monks. In a letter written from 
near Lyons, while he was on his 
travels, he gives an account of his 
visit to the celebrated monastery 
of the Great Chartreux. He 
says, 

“Sir I told you in one of my former of 
our journey to the Carthnsian Monasterie, 
but not of the reasons that moved St. Brano 
(a German by nation) to retire himself into 
that desart, and there to constitute this or- 
der, because I suppose you have read it 
elsewhere; but whatsoever his reasons were, 
sure it is that tis y® stricktest order among 
the papists, or rather imaginable, for what 
can there bee more strange than to see men 
in the flower of their age voluntarily to 
submit themselves to that kind of life where 
they are deprived of all the recreations and 
pleasures this world affords ; for women are 
not permitted to go over their grounds, 
much lesse to enter their Convent; never 
eate flesh, (for although the eating of a bit 
of flesh would save their lives yet they 
would not be permitted to do it,) are the 
most part of their days and nights in their 
church, never talke together but on Sun- 
days and Holitlays, and then noe longer 

-than while they bec at dinner (w doth not 
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laste for above an honre), and enjoye the 
sight of nothing but mountains and preciy 
pices, w°> to behold strike devotion into a 
man. I could inform you of many other par- 
tieularilies, in regard J rose in the night to 
see the ceremonies they used in the church, 
bat it would require a volame: In short, 
I think they take more paines in. going to 
hell, than a good Christian doth in going 
to heaven,”—Vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 


It appears from a scarce work 
with which some of our readers 
may happen to be acquainted, that 
Mr. Russell was greatly imposed 
on by these self-denying monks, 
and that their deprivations were 
rather nominal than real. D’Emil- 
liane assures us, that this celebrated 
order of St. Bruno enjoyed nearly 
every luxury which money could 
procure ; and when he visited the 
monastery, but a few years after 
Mr. Russell, let it be remembered, 
he was a secular priest of the Ro- 
mish church. His account of his 
visit to Chartreux is too long for 
insertion in this place; and we, 
therefore, refer our readers to the 
extract from his work in our Lite- 
rary Varieties. 

The author observes, at p. 39, 
that “Charles II. in the station of 
a private gentleman, would have 
been universally liked.” We ap- 
prehend this is scarcely accordant 
with what is said of him in the 
succeeding page: “ It was evi- 
dent, that he was indolent, mean, 
false, unprincipled, and _ selfish. 
The most important affairs could 
not make him active; the most 
solemn engagements, true; the 
most shameful proposals could not 
rouse his pride, nor the affection 
of a great people induce him to 
sacrifice the least and lowest of his 
pleasures.” This latter descrip- 
tion of him is minutely accurate. 
But the vices it depicts were in- 
herent in Charles’s nature, and 
would have displayed themselves, 
in any station. We can neither 
think so highly of his good na- 
ture, and his sensibility, and his 
wit, as to believe that they would 
have covered his base qualities, or 
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fiave procured for him general 
ésteem ; nor so degradingly of the 
character of a country-gentleman, 
as to think that any man in that 
rank, however endowed with plea- 
gantry, and distinguished by cap- 
tivating manners, with so base a 
heart, and so immoral a life, could 
have been universally liked. His 
company might indeed have been 


‘ sought by those who prefer plea- 


sure to honour, and sacrifice both 
friendship and principle at the 
shrine of selfishnesss; but, even 
among strictly worldly men, his 
falseness would have alienated 
their respect, while his debauch- 
eries would have excited disgust, 
and excluded him from intimacy, 
if not from their society. 

We are not quite satisfied with 
the allusion which is made by the 
noble author of this work to Cla- 
rendon’s prudence, as being, in 
connexion with Southampton’s in- 
tegrity, the chief means, for some 


' years, of preserving the balance of 


government. We confess, that, 
except in the sense of selfish cun- 
ning, which in every thing led 
him to seek his own aggrandize- 
ment, or that baseness, which in- 
duced him to flatter all parties, 
that he might sell them to his own 
ends and interests, we do not see 
the propriety of ascribing to him 
prudence; nor the truth of the 
assertion, that he preserved the 
balance of the government. We 
consider him as one of the chief 
exciting causes of all the evils and 
violences under which the country 
so long suffered. He was the zeal- 
ous abettor of all Laud’s most vio- 
lent principles ; he wasthe chief ad- 
viser of nearly all the first Charles’s 
imprudences, after the commence- 
ment of the war; he was the 
prime agent in promoting the Act 
of Uniformity; and when the 
King, and the Earl of Manchester 
would have granted indulgence and 
toleration, he resisted, and urged 
the rigid enforcement of that act ; 
and, in addition to all his-other 


" 
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ill-advised and violent measures 
against the religious liberties of 
his countrymen, he was the author 
of the celebrated Oxford, or Five 
Mile, Act, in 1665. It is in re-« 
lation to this very Act, that he 
himself observed, his affairs had 
never prospered after he had car- 
ried it: and Burnett says of the 
same Act, that “all who were 
secret favourers of Popery pro- 
moted it.” For the proof of these 
facts, we refer to Burnett, book ii., 
year 1665; Neale, vol. iv. pp. 866, 
401, (octavo edition); and Dr. 
Calamy’s Life of Baxter, chap. xii. 
To Clarendon we will not deny 
the praise of those talents and 
principles, which made him a 
commanding minister in the cabi- 
net, a pillar to arbitrary sove- 
reigns, and the bulwark of a per- 
secuting hierarchy ; but which, at 
the same time, rendered him the 
execration of his country, and at 
last, even under the prince he had 
flattered, led to his banishment. 
No man ever inflicted upon the 
cause of truth and liberty in Eng- 
land more extensive outrages: and 
though we grant that he was a 
lover of his country, and that 
Charles could never have sold it, 
as he did, if Clarendon had been 
his minister, yet he loved his 
country for his own sake, and not 
from patriotism ; and, in a word, 
his own most calumnious descrip- 
tion of the excellent Hampden, 
was singularly applicable to him- 
self—HE WAS A GREAT BAD MAN. 
In the portion of this volume 
which relates exclusively to Lord 
Russell, we have felt great and 
almost unqualified satisfaction. It 
presents a very favourable but yet 
accurate delineation of his eharac- 
ter and principles: it deeply in- 
terests the reader, in his magna- 
nimity, his integrity, and dignified 
heroism, after his condemnation. 
The character of his incomparable 
lady, is displayed to eminent ad- 
vantage throughout the whole nar- 
rative, but especially after the 
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fatal sentence was announced. A 
combination of: tenderness so ex- 
quisite, and of fortitude sv invin- 
cible ; of piety so exalted, and of 
patriotism so ardent, has already 
gained for Lady Russell the ho- 
mage of all the good and great ; 
and will hand her name down to 
posterity with a lustre that cannot 
be sullied. 

We have ventured to make a 
few remarks, in passing, on two or 
three passages, which appear to 
us slightly inaccurate, or liable to 
misapprehension. We have done 
so, not because we think Lord 
John Russell’s acquaintance with 
his subject slight, or his candour 
and fairness questionable; but sim- 
ply to correct what should, per- 
haps, be more properly classed 
among oversights than errors. 

We have seen few modern works 
of the mixed character of Biography 
and History so free from blemishes 
and partialities, or which we could 
so cordially recommend to the at- 
tention of our readers. 

The style is in some instances 
obscure and weak, for which ti.s 
author apologizes; but occasion- 
ally displays both point and beauty, 
and aspires towards eloquence. 


Stee ete tetatetied 


Memoirs of the Rev. 8. J. Mills, 
late Missionary to the South 
Western Section of the United 
States, and Agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, deputed 
to explore the Coast of Africa ; 
by G. Spring, D. D. &c., of New 
York. London, Wesley. 4s. 

Tue extraordinary partiality which 

the present age has manifested for 

every thing bearing the shape, and 
often nothing but the shape, of 
biography, has drawn forth to pub- 
lic view many score volumes, ut- 
terly uninstructive and worthless. 

Yet, amidst the mass of works of 

this description, there is a very 

large proportion truly valuable, 
and not a few that may be classed 
among the most elaborate, the 


most entertaining, and the most 
useful of books. We need not here 
explain why biography, when it is 
written with care and research, is 
so deeply interesting, and so effi- 
cient in conveying to the heart the 
most important lessons of morality 
and religion. The lives and actions 
of eminently good and useful men, 
may justly be accounted among the 
most valuable part of our litera. 
ture ; and, if such lives are writ. 
ten with any thing like a just dis. 
crimination, and an accurate per- 
ception of the dependance of action 
upon inward principle, and with 
an unceasing effort to trace up to 
such principle the results, whether 
for good or evil, which ‘may have 
proceeded from it, in active life, 
they cannot fail greatly to aid the 
triumphs of truth in the under- 
standing, and to inspire the love of 
excellence in the heart. 

The memoirs of good and great 
men are not merely useful in pre- 
senting bright examples of imita- 
ble excellence, and incitements to 
benevolent and disinterested deeds; 
but they greatly subserve the eluci- 
dation of the doctrine of Provi- 
dence. They display the over- 
ruling power, and presiding wis- 
dom of God, as well as his un- 
speakable mercy, in those nice 
conjunctures, those apparently in- 
significant moments, and feelings 
and events, which are to give a 
direction to the whole future life, 
and to impregnate the whole of a 
man’s moral and intellectual being, 
with some new and admirable 
quality. It is impossible to read 
the lives of the most excellent 
and useful of our species, with- 
out being impressed with that most 
mysterious quality of the divine 
Providence, which gives to causes 
apparently, or as they seem to us 
at the moment, the most feeble and 
impotent, a power of generating 
the grandest and most permanent 
results both to the individual, and 
to his species. Lord Bacon has 


tritely, but well observed, that “ it 
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is the workmanship of God, to hang 
the greatest weights upon the small- 
est wires,” and while every man’s 
life more or less illustrates the prin- 
ciple, and all must be conscious of 
it, yet, we conceive, that those pro- 
minent and mature exemplifications 
of it, which are furnished by the 
written memorials of eminently 
good and useful men, contribute 
greatly to exhibit the divine charac- 
ter of that agency, which over-rules 
the affairs of men, and which im- 
parts virtue and potency to all 
subordinate agencies. So that in 
every such case, we may say with 
Shakespear. 
“ This should teach as, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
~“Roagh-hew them how we will.” 
Among the biographies of great 

and excellent men, the ornaments 
of their species, the chosen instru- 
ments of God for good, and the 
fairest examples at once of Chris- 
tian heroism, and of pure devotion, 
must ever be ranked those of Elliot, 
Brainerd, Swartz,and Martyn, with 
inany others not unworthy of being 
associated with these truly, illus- 
trious and apostolic men, In this 
Fitinigiished class of worthies, we 
are happ to have to place another, 
who is ready added to. their so- 
ciety in that, world where they 
have found the element, and the 
‘object of their strongest affections. 
_ Mr. Mills was, an American, .a 
‘native of Torringford, in-Connecti- 
‘cut. ‘His father was pastor to a 
congregation in that town, and he 
‘was born on the Q1st of April, 
1783. In his boyhood he pee 
Many strong convictions of a reli- 
fous nature, and maintained many 
A struggles against truth 7 
Conscience. From the age of fif- 
Fs appears to ey tis the 
ject of a singular oppugnancy 
mind and heart to the truth. 
é. writer of the memoir says, 
that “he would sometimes bre: 
Out in expressions of unyielding 
‘ebellion.” About the age of six- 
teen, he left his father’s house to 
Cone.“Mac. Surv. 1820. 
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superintend a farm at some little 
distance. The following 

relates to one of the most import~ 
ant events of his life—we mean as 
to its influence on himself, and his 
future engagements. 


“« In November, 1801, he returned home 
with the view of spending the winter at an 
Academy in the towa of Litchfield, aboat 
twelve miles off, bat with no repose to his 
depressed and troubled mind. On the 
morning, of his departure for Litchfield, 
ever anxious for her son, and never more 
than now, his mother took an opportunity 
of enquiring into the state of his mind, and 
begged him to make an ingenuons disclo- 
sure of his feelings, For a moment he was 
silent and wept ; but his heart was too full, 
long to suppress the emotions produced by 
80 affecting a request. He raised his head, 
and with eyes streaming with. tears, ex- 
claimed, ‘ O that I had never been born! 
O that I had never been born! For two 
years I have been sorry that) Goil ever 
nade me, What reply could sach a mo, 
ther make to such a disclosure? . Jt was 
given her in that, same ‘hour what ‘she 
should speak :—‘ Myson,’ said she, ‘You 
are born, and you can never throw off: your 
existence, nor your everlasting aecountelii- 
lity. for all ject conduct, ,'This® he 
thought was like a dagger fo his sonl. | 
mother expressed Her fears that’ hé tiad 
never thoroughly seen.the evil of his )own 
heart; and that-he liad HST uae RIS 
he was acquainted with himself ;—-to, whi 
le.ventured to say,* I Asia itt fa the cd 
bottém of hell ®” With this frdme of 
he took a melancholy leave ‘of his parents 
Seren es ieee 

n ife. r. Mills, nor; 
ou sa oP these bpleddid oho 
of benerolonbe Wilh éiiaractorisbe hi iB 
-setjaent history, and to Whivh) the dyentsiof 
this:day bore so -intimate @,relatidn.”-—pip. 
5, Gs; uwoligt od T. Jenotd 

‘<The farewell, to. his; -drove ly 
to lier knees. Thero a a has He ‘4 
special faith in prayer. It was such to tlifs 
eminent seiat, when she went to plead, for 
hier con. She felt his sorrdws ahd hér own ; 
abd God was pleased not ‘only to oer ° 
‘foat all her help was ih hits, bat to cnable 
her to feel that fo hii could her. heat tara 
as her only God in edvenaiit, ahd froth bi 
could’ it find finuttérable relief. “Stie did 
‘not léave her‘closét, {ill ste found the fall 
relief sti¢'sotighs, afd tilt Wer mind Was con- 
fidently asstred that God would remember 
“etsy bor her child! “It ought to be rg- 
corded, that on tat yery morning, It pleased 
“the, Holy Ghost, as she afterwards ascer- 
“tained; to Knock ‘off the Fina aed i 
anbappy prisoger, and ‘infroduce him into 
the Liber of the sons ‘of Goa. “fe had 
not ae .” before he, had, such @ view, of 
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the perfections of God, that he wondered 
he bad never seen their beauty and glory 
before. There was nothing in God now 
which distressed him.” -—p. 7. 

Soon after this Ss he ex- 
pressed to his father, ‘‘ that he 
could not conceive of any course of 
life, in which to pass the rest of 
his days, that would preve so plea- 
sant, as to go and communicate the 
Gospel salvation to the poor hea- 
thens.” Under this strong im- 
pression, he gave himself to the 
work of the ministry. He entered 
William’s College, Massachusets, 
in 1816, and with that fervent 

iety, which now distinguished 
Bim and that unreserved devoted- 
nesé to the glory of God, and the 
salvation of men, which possessed 
his whoje soul, was made an instru- 
ment of singular benefit to his fel- 
low-students, even at that early 

. It is related. by his biogra- 
pher, that “there are not a few of 

» now in the ministry; who 
owe their hopes of heaven, and 
their usefulness on earth, to his 


‘to his surprise and 


gratification, he found that the Spirit of 
God bad been enkindling in their bosoms 
the flame which had been so long burning in 
his own. .‘The reader wil! not be surprised 
to learn, that from this hour, this endeared 
retreat was often made solemn by the pre- 
sence, and hallowed by the piety, of these 
devoted young men. It was to this conse- 
crated spot they repaired, to cherish the 
high-born infl , and dedi them- 
selves renewedly to Christ in this blessed 
cxase; to spend many a day in humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer, and there to offer toa 
present God those early and fervent sup- 
plications, to which may be traced the in- 
stitation of Foreign Missions in the new 
world. The operations and existence of 
this Society were anknown to the rest of 
the College, and have remained concealed 
by a veil, which has never been removed 
till now.”—pp. 18, 19. 

For the purpose of inciting his 
countrymen to aid in accomplish- 
ing the pious intentions of his 
heart in the conversion of the hea- 
then, he removed for a few months 
to Yale College, Connecticut, as 
resident graduate. Here he be- 
came acquainted with Obookiah, 
a native of one of the Sandwich 
Isles, a man distinguished by an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, and a 
convert to the Christian religion. 
Obookiah after his conversion, be- 
came very instrumental, in the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Mission 
School, the design of which origi 
nated with Mr. Mills, and whi 
was principally intended for the 
instruction of such converted hea- 
then, as appeared likely to be use- 
ful in the cause of missions. Oboo- 

‘Kiah died inthe year 1818, with- 
out being petmitted to realize the 
Object of his ardent desires ; but, 





yet a splendid ‘instance of the. 


er of divine grace upon the 
of a heathen. But, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
for the interesting account of this 
excellent, and devoted young man, 
Mr. Mills having continued a 
short time at Yale College, removed 
to Andover, and became a member 
of the theological seminary at that 
place, where he was also eminently 
useful in diffusing a Missionary 


een nn 
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- ascribed by his biographer, the 
honour of originating several of 
 the-most excellent institutions, for 
the dissemination of the Bible, and 
the promotion of Christianity, of 
which America can at this moment 
boast. 


The plan of the institution deno- 
minated the American Board of 
Commissioners for, Foreign Mis- 
sions, “ was entirely Mr. Mills’s ;” 
and the first efforts of this excellent 
institution, he had the happiness 
‘to witness in the embarkation of 
Messrs, Hall, Nott, Rice, Swain, 
and Newell in 1812, for Calcutta. 
These were followed by several 
other pious and zealous men in 
‘the same cause. ‘These with seve- 
ral other benevolent undertakings 
must all be ascribed for their origi- 
nation, at least, to the indefatigable 
ardour of this eminent young mini- 
ster. 

Mr. Mills was ordained at New- 


_bury-port, in Massachusets, in 


1$15, and soon after undertook a 
missionary tour through the south- 
ern and western parts of the 
United States, which he accom- 
‘plished with that ardour and pro- 
priety so peculiarly his own. By 
the extracts of his journal we are 
made acquainted with privations 
and hardships sustained by him in 
his tour, which do infinite honour 
to that zeal and patience, which 
are so rarely combined, and which 
in this instance, very extensively 
subserved the promotion of the 
1. 

After his return from the Jast 
tour, Mr. Mills left New England 
for the Middle States. Here he 
assisted in organizing a National 
Bible Society. But it was with 


‘regard to Africa, that the energies 


of Mr. Mills’s mind were peculiarly 
called forth. In 1816, when at 
New York, he formed, in conjunc- 
tion with some friends to religion, 
the design of a sthool for the edu- 


“cation of young men of colour to 


act as preachers to the African 
face, and soon after was appointed 
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the agent for this Society, to pro« 
cure donations in’ the Middle 
States. It was afterwards deter- 
mined that Mr. Mills should visit 
England and Africa as their agent, 
and with a view to open, by means 
of acolony in the latter country, 
a road for Missionary endeavours. 
In 1817; Mr. Mills embarked for 
England, but was shipwrecked 
on the coast of France. He.soon 
reached England, ‘and proceeded 
to forward the object. of his visit. 
The following account is given of 
his interview with characters well 
known to our readers. 


“Early after-their arrival, they presented 
their letters to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. for- 
merly Governor of Sierra Leone ; to the 
Rev. Messrs. Pratt and Bickersteth, Secre- 
taries of the Church Missionary Society, 
who were partially informed as to the de- 
signs of the Colonization Society, and the 
nature of the embassy, aid gave them many 
expressions of their confidence. Mr. Wil- 
berforce also received them with great cor- 
diality, and perused their lettersand com- 
mission with deep sensibility and high ap- 
probation.--The Rev. Mr. Owen, the Se- 
cretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the Rev. Mr. Henderson, the 
Agent of that Society in Rassia, were pro- 
videntially present at this interview ; and 
there was an enthusiastic réciprocity of 
feeling, which is not often witnessed or ex- 
perienced. Thoogh all were commanica- 
tive, yet the father and patron in the Com- 
pavy was all speech, action, thought, and 
benevolence. Mr. Wiiberforce kindly of- 
fered his services to introduce the gentle- 
men to Lords Bathurst and Gambier, and 
to prepare the way for their introduction to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
the Patron of the African Institution. His 
Royal Highness received them with all con- 
descension, and showed himself much grati- 
fied with the object of the American So- 
ciety. Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, cast his eye over their 
commission, and promptly offered to give 
them letters to-the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, and other officers on the eoast. Lord 
Gambier expressed: a deep interest in the 
embassy ; called on the gentlemen at their 
own lodgings, and politely proffered any 
services in bis power to promote the views 
of the mission.”——p. 130. 

Mills embarked for Sierra Leone 
in 1818, where he. arrived, safe. 
In Africa his active mind was em- 
ployed in persevering ‘attention to 
the anes of his yoyage— the pro-« 
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‘curing a fit situation for colonizing 
those natives of Africa who, having 
obtained their freedom in America, 
were willing to return to their na~ 
tive land, and were supposed eli- 
gible persons to introduce civiliza- 
tion and Christianity among their 
brethren. Mr. M. had now an op- 
portunity of detecting the fallacy 
of that opinion, which alleges an 
intellectual defect in the inhabi- 
tants of that wretched and op- 
pressed country. His several jour- 
nies, with a view of intercourse 
with distinguished natives, furnish 
many interesting and curious par- 
ticulars. Having effected the great 
object of his voyage, in procuring 
promises from the native kings 
and princes, that they would fa- 
vour colonization, Mr. M. embark- 
ed for England in 1818, But it 
was not the will of his heavenly 
Father that he should proceed in 
* accomplishing the object of his ex- 
‘tensive benevolence, any further 
than the completion of this em- 
bassy, and here his splendid and 
successful course was to terminate. 
During his residence in Africa, he 
contracted a disease which issued 
soon after his embarkation in his 
decease. 

“ On Tuesday morning the hiccup abated 
—he slept, with short intervals of wakefel- 
ness—and, though bis strength was gradu- 
ally declining, he knew those who were 
around bim, and gave correct answers to 
all their inquiries. About noon he spoke 
with some freedom, and his sentiments were 
full of piety and trust in God. Death had 
no terrors. He seemed to be looking for- 
ward to the immediate presence and enjoy- 
ment of God in heaven, and to be in con- 
stant expectancy of that inheritance which 
is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
net away. Between 2 and 3, P.M. ‘his 
hiccup ceased. There was no convulsion 
no deep groan.—He gently closed his 
hands on his breast, as if to engage in some 

act of devotion—-and, while a celestial 
smile settled upon his countenance, and 
every feature expressed the serenity and 
meekness of bis soul, he ceased to breathe. 


ty the righteous man, and behold ' 


upright, for the end of that man is 


peace.’ 
** Phas, in the, thirty-fifth year of his 
age, did this eminent man close his life of 
up sd piety and usefulness, and leave 
Africa and the world to mourn!”--p. 198. 


_ The characteristics of Mr. Mills 
were an ardent piety, and an enter- 
prising zeal in the work of his 
Master. Every minor considera- 
tion gave way to his desire to pro- 
mote the interests of religion. It 
was this principle that led him to 
make sacrifices and endure priva- 
tions, that, to men unassisted with 
this heavenly influence, would have 
been vexatious, or even insupport- 
able. And perhaps this is the very , 
sine qua non of missionary spirit ; it 
is this feeling that renders the name 
of Mills, in conjunction with those 
honoured men before-mentioned, 
inestimable and dear to those who 
feel the unspeakable value of that 
gospel which promotes peace on 
earth and good-will towards mey. 

We are well satisfied with the 
general execution of the work, and 
sincerely thank Dr. Spring for 
making us so familiarly acquainted 
with the subject of his Memoir, 
through the medium of his journal 
and his letters. There are two or 
three passages which we should 
except from our general encomium. 
Dr. S. appears to maintain the 
error of most of his countrymen, 
on the doctrine of the disinterested 
love of God. He is occasionally 
loose and careless in his style, and 
among his few closing sentences 
in Chapter X. on the commitment 
of Mr. M.’s body to the deep, there 
are some things said in so bad taste, 
that. they disturbed the deep and 
sympatheticemotionsexcited by the 
previous description of his illness 
and death. - We noticed also seve- 
ral very gross typographical errors, 
which we hope to see corrected in 
a subsequent edition, The work, 
however, is one of very great in- 
terest. It is preceded by a Pre- 
face, by the Rev. T. James, of 
London. We cordially recommend 
it to the of our readers, 
and can assure, them, that it will 
be scarcely possible to read it with- 
out advantage, and certainly not 
without pleasure. 














Memoirs of his late Majesty George 
the Third. By Thomas Williams. 
Simpkin and Co. London, 5s. 6d. 


It is but rarely that the private 
virtues or vices of kings can be the 
subject of correct biography, for 
‘prejudices on either side are so 
generally and powerfully operative, 
that between the excesses of pane- 
gyric and the bitterness of satire, 
we are at a loss to judge of the 
real character. Each party has its 
private views and interests to serve, 
in concealing some truths and bla- 
zoning others, and amidst the ex- 
tremes of undeserved praise and 
unmerited censure, the reader is 
left with very inadequate grounds 
on which to fix his judgment.. And 
after all, perhaps, the private cha- 
racter of monarchs in general is 
usually concealed from public ob- 
servation. The respect of men for 
their office is often greatly affected 
by the prevalent opinion of their 
private character. Indeed the great 
mass of the people, in most coun- 
tries, rarely distinguish between 
their official and their personal 
character. It may therefore be 
policy and true wisdom, in the 
friends of kings, not to make the 
world too familiar with the men. 
‘There are, however, happy ex- 


. ceptions, and England has to boast 


of two as splendid as any which 
the history of the world can fur- 
‘nish ; for amidst the lustre which 
has attended the political and mili- 


tary transactions of our Edwards 
and Henrys, we can point at two 


of her monarchs, who, though far 


‘distant from each other in time, 


possessed in common this peculi- 


arity, that their public splendour 


was surpassed by those inestimable 
private virtues, which made them 
, ee as men and as Christians: 

while the intrepidity and pa- 
triotism of Alfred, and the political 


‘integrity and firmness of George 


the Third, are confessedly great, 
yet it is in their domestic privacy, 
that we realize those virtues that 
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endear the men to’ our hearts, 
Their royalty and grandeur may 
become the objects of our admira« 
tion, but it is their personal piety, 
and purity, and benevolence alone 
that awaken in our breasts the 
strong feelings of Christian affec- 
tion and sympathy. 

We do not intend a parallel be- 
tween the great Alfred and our 
late sovereign; their characters 
were materially different, but yet 
peculiarly suited to their respective 
eras, and it will be sufficient mere- 
ly to remark, that in their private 
and more estimable qualities there 
was a pleasing resemblance, which 
posterity will not fail to remark. 

The present work, which is 
written with a special view to the 
progress of religion, civil and reli- 
gious liberty, benevolence and gene- 
ral knowledge, during the late reign, 
embodies most of the anecdotes of 
his late Majesty which have met 
the public eye. The author has 
gleaned, from a great variety of 
publications, every thing that seem- 
ed calculated to illustrate the per- 
sonal character of the late King. 
He does ‘not confine his attention 
to the latter years of his. Majesty’s 
life, but traces the subject of his 
Memoirs from his boyhood, through 
the long, eventful, and deeply in- 
teresting period of his reign, up to 
his pious old age, and the melan- 
choly obscuration of mind in which 
it pleased the King of kings to re- 
move him from us.’ The miscel- 
laneous nature of this work pre- 
cludes the possibility of attempting 
any analysis ; we may, however, 
present a single extract, as a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which the 
work is executed. 

“The year 1787 introduces the King in 
ancw character—that of an author, and with 
a degree of merit which seldom attaches 
to the works of royal authors. Early in 
this year his Majesty addressed to Ar- 
thur Young, Esq. the celebrated agricul- 
turist, as he lias since stated, a series of 
Lettérs wnder the signature of Ralph Ro- 
binsen of Windsor, which were published 
in his ‘ Annals of Agrticultare.’ They rc- 
Jate to the modern improvements in English 
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Agricultare, and particularly describe those 
of Mr. Duckett, a well-known practical 
farmer in that neighbourhood. ‘The style 
of these letters has been remarked for per- 
spicuity, simplicity and purity of language, 
which indeed are the characteristics of all 
his Majesty’s compositions.”—p. 182. 

“ To the closeof 1788 died Prince Charles 
Stuart, the Pretender, aud with lim all the 
hopes of his adherents, as the next supposed 
heir was the old Cardinal York. On this 
oceasion the non-jurors who bad hitherto 
refased tu pray for the House of Brans- 
wick, gave up the cause, and united in 
prayer with their fellow-subjects, which 
gave the King great satisfaction; for he 
had always respected them for being con- 
scientious, as uppears by the following anec- 
dote.—When the King was told of a high- 
spirited Jacobite at Perth, who would not 
even suffer ‘ King George’ to be named in 
his presence, he said pleasantly, ‘ Carry my 
compliments to him—bat stop—no, no ; he 
may not receive my compliments as King 
of England, give him the Elector of Hano- 
ver’s compliments, aud tell Lim that he re- 
spects the steadiness of his principles.’”— 
p- 184. 

The chief excellence of this vo- 
lume is, that it’ comprises, in a 
small pocket form, a great variety 
of facts, anecdotes, and conversa- 
tions, in which the King was a party, 
and which are’ scattered through 
our national literature. Most of 

these are well-known and familiar 
to persons of reading, but collected 
as they here are, within a small 
compass, they form an interesting 
and amusing volume. The work 
closes with several extracts and 
poems, om his Majesty’s death and 
character, taken from funeral ser- 
mons and other publications. 
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An Historical Map of Palestine, or 
the Holy Land. Drawn by 8. T. 
Assheton. Published by S. Leigh, 
Strand, London. Price £1. 8s.; 
or mounted on canvass, with 
roller, £1. 15. 


Tue important aid which is to be 
derived generally in the study of 
history, and especially in the study 
of sacred history, from well ex- 
ecuted maps, is too obvious to re- 
quire any proof. The map which 


we here introduce, as far as we 
have been able to consult it, ap- 
pears to be very carefully executed 
in its geographical delineations, 
and, in its historical character, may 
be considered nearly unique. The 
principle upon which it is con- 
structed, may not be sufficiently 
apparent from its title, but will be 
found perfectly simple and obvious 
on inspection. It combines -many 
advantages—particularly in aid- 
ing the memory to associate facts 
and events with particular places, 
by the use of small and very 
neat vignettes. It may be called 
a Geographico-historic Map. At 
each place rendered remarkable 
in the sacred history by the occur- 
rence of any notable ‘event, it 
exhibits some figure, or group of 
figures, which recalls to.the mind 
the leading particulars in the sa- 
cred narrative. In addition to these 
hieroglyphics, which are calculated 
in the mind of the inspector power- 
fully to associate events with places, 
a reference is given, in connexion 
with each of the miniatures, to the 
particular places of Scripture in 
which the narrative is recorded. 
The map is altogether executed in 
the first style, and does great credit, 
both to the skill of the draughts- 
man, and the art of the engraver. 
Its size is forty inches by twenty- 
-seven. It is accompanied by a 
folio sheet, containing explanatory 
references to the vignettes, a ge- 
neral view of the principal dis- 
tricts, and some of the most re- 
markable places contained in the 
map, and an economical calendar 
of Palestine, taken from the frag- 
ments to Calmet’s Dictionary by 
Mr. Taylor. We can with great 
pleasure recommend this map to 
the attention of all our readers, 
who are interested in the study 
of sacred geography and history. 
We apprehend they will find it the 
most complete of its kind which 
has yet appeared, 
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The Monastery of the Great Chartreur, 
in 1680. (See Review of Lord Rus- 
sell’s Life, p.718.) . 

Tats Monastery is the chief head of all 

those of the order of Chartreux, and in 

it their general chapters are held. St. 

Bruno, who was the founder of this order, 

retired hither with his companions in the 

year of our Lord 1080.— What is com-. 
monly related as the reason of his re- 
tirement, is rather a fable than an his- 
tory: this fable tells us, that Bruno, 
who had a long time frequented that 
university (Paris) being present at the 

interment of a doctor, who had been a 

member of the same, and a person of an 

irreproachable life, to outward view, 
and who died with the odour of sanc- 
tity ; when the office for the dead was 
reciting in the church for him, and that 
they were come to those words of the 

.--Responde mihi, quantas habeo 

iniquitatos: Answer me, many sins I 

have; the dead body raised himself on 

the bier, and sitting upright, with a 

terrible voice pronounced the words, 

Accusatus sum: I am accused; at which 

astonishing accident, when all that were 

tt were extremely amazed, it was 

Prought fit to put off the uies till 

the next day: at which time they be- 

gan again the office for the dead, and 
the the same 


Judicatus sum; I am 3 which in- 
omens the horror and amazement of 
that were present, made them 


? ble than at first, these two words more, 


burial one day | 


ich time, a vast crowd of 
assembled, the office was 


in, and, at the same words, 
the dead raising himself the third and 
last time, ; with a pitifal and 


. mournful accent -—-Condemnatus sum: 


that he yt ontwaet to hell Henn 
Tecovery. This, so strange and terri- 
ble a : tacle (saith the fable,) had 
‘that effect on, the spirit of Bruno, 
that from that instant he resolved 


_ to quit the world, and to retire into 


some solitary gn for to live there 
wholly to God, solitary and separate 
from the view of the world, and by 

i seven students 


his on en 
; of the University of Paris, his compa- 
~ pions with y 


in the same resolution ; 
of one mind, went and 


who, being 


on bein 
oe themselves at the feet of the Bishop 


Grenoble, to beg of him the desert 
called Chartreux, which belonged to 


4 him; and having obtained their re- 
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uest, they retired there, and built 
themselves cells. ‘This was a place al- 
together unfrequented, and almost in- 
accessible, when St. Bruno first retired 
thither, ‘though at present, by a vast 
profusion of money, the religious of the 
place have made the access to it, not 
only easy, but pleasant, having cut out 
large steps in the rock, and by that 
means, made (as it were) many stairs to 
get up toit. The building of the mo- 
nastery was not yet quite finished, 
when we arrived there, having been ré- 
duced to ashes some short time before. 
There was a suspicion, that the reli- 
ious themselves had been the incen- 
iaries, becacse their cells displeased 
them, as being too mean and old fa- 
shioned, and, besides, too much pinched 
of room, so that they could not enjoy 
themselves in them with that ease and 
convenience they desired. It happened 
at a time when the wind extremely fa- 
voured their design, and the fire —— 
in a quarter where so much combustible 
matter was | d, and so far from the 
places where any fires were made, that 
it was easy to judge, that it was not a 
thing happened by accident, but con- 
trived on purpose. Besides, the delays 
and indi cy shewed in quenching 
of it, gave a sufficient testimony that 
the friars desired nothing more than to 
see it (with al! expedition) burnt down 
to the ground. Yea, some havea 
it as a certain truth, that the news of it 
was known many days before in excl 
countries, which was related to us by 
one of the fathers of that society for a 
miracle, saying. that without doubt the 
tutelary angel of the place, fo: i 
what was to happen to it, bad commu- 
nicated the knowledge of it to so far dis- 
tant countries. But, not to insist on 
this any longer, certain it is, that the 
whole building was reduced to ashes, 
and, in ate six months, in od 
ner quite ilt again ; a good part 
the materials dav ig Beck prepared be- 
forehand, and, as it were by a divine pro- 
vidence, as the said father exprest him- 
self, in places adjacent to the mountain. 
As for their manner of living, I must 


are they still retain some- 
thing of their first institution, as in 

rticular their abstinence from flesh; 

ut the diversity and abundance of fish, 
herbs, a and other such like things, 
wherewith they are served, is far more 
pleasing and agreeable to sense, than 
sort flesh meat, and much more 
costly. The father-purveyor of the 
house assured us, that the expence of 
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every religious amounted, at the least, 
to five hundred crowns a year. They 
have.a way of extracting e substance, 
and, as it were, the quintescence of se- 
veral great fishes, whereof they make 
jelly-broths that are extremely nou- 
rishing. Their bread is of an extraor- 
dinary whiteness, and the best wine 
that can be got for love or money, is 
afforded them without measure. 
sides this, many religious has, ‘in his 
own apartment, a reservatory, stored 
with fruit and other necessariés, so that 
they. may eat and drink whenever they 
please, and enfertain their friends that 
come to, visit them, to charm the irk- 
someness of their solitude. 

After this, as it were, to cast dust in 
our eyes, and to divert us from maki 
any reflections upon such extrav; 
disorders, they Jed us to the Chapel of 
St. Brurio, which is not above a quarter 
of mile distant from the monastery, 
par the top of a, rock, atrrennded with 

ree t fir-trees.. They told us, 
that this formerly had been his. cell, 
and that a. spring of most clear Water 
we saw_there,; had D._ miraculously 
obtained by his prayers, which restored 
many sick persons to their health, and 

li drank, to. excess, was never 
known_to burt any. 

» dhe ate thes friar, rire ay my 

companion in the journey a 
guendityiat ape = degtin, ub fe 

e 
Pai from the mountain Mes which, grad 
te porting f from the mi- 
racle, | he ted to the cold, ; and 
pent-in air of the rocks. This father 
Peat: me. often, whilst we were there, 
he felt his soul pierced with an ex- 
hogan’ hate oF and a.great sense 
demanded 


of ime; whether fi was snot sense oF she 
thing? I answered. that I 
jut, withal,, that, in all this, I did ~ 
believe any. thing to be more than what 
was, “very common at em! being ery, natn- 
= for snd laces, clase and 
vast, carers, and the 
sof ia v9 ia Ao Bie. 


Apne Bi 


vel ps pat 
have often found by arpneg i in 


mY, meet Tey vies few days after 


| iat be Ala shich sroreethih 


nedictine, when we were come tg a place 
which. was very solitary, 1 0 2 him 
ie.teke notice, it, was,Npt..in- 
so.as.1 pa? ? Whereupott pls in- 
ppnuvusly ackno , that he found 
wself no pepe than he had been 


Fh: remarkable for be- 
eee uy wel kore 


. Sag t Chartreux. Nevertheless, 
thers make all strangers that 
frequent this place, to take notice of 
it, as a special blessi 
safed to this plaee 
sion and merits of St. Bruno. Herey 
Sir, I.intend to stop, and shall con- 
clude this letter with this last re- 
flection, which 1 would désire you to 
make; which is, that the church of 
ry ok is so far from having any cause 
ide herself in her re’ 
and of which she boasts so much, as far 
excelling the Protestant churches, which 
has wholly excluded them, ought ra- 
ther upon ‘ that account to be humbled, 
yea, to blush for shame, seeing it is 
evident, that this sort of men, under 
the specious pretexts of devotion, si- 
lence, and retirement, endeavour no- 
thing else, but to acquire themselves a 
great esteem in the Shinde of the peo- 
ple, that by. this méans they may tatn 
them which way they please; and RS 
perience 1 makes it appear, that all 
is done for their temporal advantage, 
They begin with the. spirit in appear- 
ance, but always palpably end in the 


D’ Emilliane’s Frauds of the Romish Monks 
and Priests. Part I, 1691. 


Repartee of Pierre Dunes. 


Tatvanvs® has presetved the foll 
anecdote” of’ Pierre’ Danés, ’ Bish i. 


Paris, ahout the ‘middle’ of the 
ioe Being present’ at the third 


eee ae the cor Trent; and 
tig on: a’pattictlar octasion 
te excessé@s “arid tions of 
my of Rone} an’T 
who sat” by; ex > itt’ 
matiner, ** Gali cantat 1? 
man, or the cock crows: y’ 


the a 


Feplied, with: Arai agen, rete 


nam ad illud 
‘241 wish vie at peti of ae. 
cock, Peter (the 


would repent. 
f, : iw 
Origin of t the Names Whig and Tory. 


which 

es wi iis 
‘ he ten 

gti The dou 

antagonists &S with 


ected to Het fanatical at ne 
Bcot 


d, who were known fe 


‘the yeunk Sarin in Hie: 


the ae of Tory’ si wc 


‘ory—[a cant term, aaneeg? ‘tT ap 
BS, os. an. Irish'word, signifying o 
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that he had always made it a matter of 
prayer to God, that he might die ina 

where he could receive the sacra- 

ment “in the manner of the Church of 

England, that is to says under both 

species ; but that, unhappily, he found 

himself without this hope where he then 

was. This, which w have been @ 
difficulty to any,other, was not so for 
Father Fulgentius; he consoled the 
Doctor immediately, by telling him he 
had the common prayer in Italian, and 
that, if he wished, he would cone, with 
some of his brethren, and administer to 
him the communion in kinds $ 
more especially, as there were yet in 
his monastery seven OF ight disci 

of Father Paul, who, from. ime to time, 

assembled together to receive the sacra 

ment in that manner. 
L’ Hist. du Concile de Trente 1738: 


Anecdote of John Howe. 
(To the Editors.) 


waited some 


time, as expecting 
au answer, « 1 have found it,” said he, 
i his et .e New Tes- 


ready to convey ' 
as occasions 
be much for 


a 
i 


Sy Sareea re 


S 


_ Father 

reason of bis 
services. The Doctor ingenuously ow 
Cone. Maa. Surr. 1820. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS ‘IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Wish to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly our 


ts to furnish us with all 


ments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher’s. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 683.) 

Norruwicu.—A small place of wor- 
ship for Dissenters was erected in this 
town about the year 1708, upon land 
which had become, by purchase, the 
mong A of Mr. George Holden. The 
. Jonnw PartineTon appears to 
ise been the first settled minister. 
e, removing to Coventry in 1724, was 
succeeded by the Rev. Joun Turner, 
from by ay Lancashire... While 
Mr. Turner held charge of this - 

tion, a Mr. Samuel Glover, of Lit 
igh, in the county of Chester, by 

will, bearing 

1727, bequeathed the interest of £20. 
to Mr. Turner, as “ the officiating mi- 
nister at the Dissenting meeting in 
Northwich, to be disposed of for ever 
to such uses as he, or those appointed 
by him, shall judge ” It is not 
certainly pea bow Mr. 
Turner continued at Northwich. He 
appears te have been there in the year 
17553 but in a ym rte dated 
in July 1759, between Mr. Robert Eaton, 
ef Live and Mr. Thomas Norbury, 
one of the trustees of the chapel, it is 
that * the at Northwich 
as up ;” in uence of which, 
the above-mentioned ment of £20. 
reverted to the legatee, and 
was lost. Another bequest to this cha- 
of £50. made on the 14th of Decem- 


made by Mr. “ ee of i 
Leigh, tleman,” _— a rent 
26. por manus, for a term of seven or 
eleven years, with conditions in other 
respects liberal, for a lease of the chapel 
for the W The lease to be 
avoidable, upon Pe t of £20. “in 
case a minister Presbyterian per- 
suasion shall, before the expiration of 
aan Sen, Uo See iy Se we 
with proper t to preach 
in the chapel.” i 
the Rev. Joun ching ta tals chanel 
commenced preaching in this chapel at 
Northwich, once every sabbath-day; 
and his friends, who set about i 
collections in Warrington and other 
places, for his assistance and support, 
earnestly claimed, on his behalf, mies 
ference in the use of the chapel. 
conflicting pretensions, gave rise to a 
further correspondence, by no — 
“ ies, till at 
the place was shut up, and 
by sebbers in which state it con- 
tinued till the end of 1765, or beginning 
of '1766.. Mr. Holland afterw: con- 
formed to the establishment, and re- 
moved to a curacy at Wallace, in the 
hundred of. W in this county. 
In 1766, Mr. James GREEN appears 
to have been the minister; and, from 
that time, till the- year 1784, was, ag 
appears by written documents, in the 
reeei various small endowments 
attached to the place. Early in 1784, 
Mr. John Glover, now of Allostock, 
——_ a little at Northwich ; oe 
r. Green was succeeded, or ra 
su by Mr. Wittowsy Davina, 
a to Northwich from Man- 
in the spring of the year 1784. 
This man excited some attention for a 
time; but his moral character failing, he 


. left the place sudden! July the #ist, 
people the ne- 


1785. = sparing t 

cessit: exercising a most important 
fanetion of a Gospel Church, that of 
excision, or cutting off an unprofitable 
branch. Theco tion was thus again 
left. dependent ‘on occasional supplies 
for a few months, until about the mid- 
dle of the year 1786, when Mr. Jarvis, 
a young man who had been educated in 
the Academy at Oswestry, came 

them and remained at Northwich un 
May,1795. He then removed to Chor- 
ley, in Lancashire, and on the 21st of 
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 we20.) 


June, 1795, the Rev. Jon Witsown was, 
in the kind providence of God, first in- 
duced to visit Northwich, the 
being at the time reduced 

poor people, who, by their utmost 
exertions, could not raise, for their mi- 
nistet’s maintenance, more than £15. 
or £16. per annum. Among these 
there were but very few young per- 


bitants in general manifested towards 
Sl Sioeliety "Glonys” mereceenenr 
ly y: nevertheless, 

on the 2d of August, 1797, a small In- 
dependent Church, consisting of seven 
members, was formed, previous to which, 
it does not appear, from any document 
obtained access, that 
gregational 


» it has been augmented by the ad- 
mission of fifty-six members. It now 
consists of twenty-eight only; many 

who formerly belonged to it 

ving removed to other parts of Eng- 
land, there-are remaining a consi- 
derable number of serious and attentive 
e public worship. 

n into a most 

ing much 


“Norzvury. — There is a 


Nonconformity, in 


this ge, related b Calamy, (vol .ii. 


" p-124,)which, although the village is 
_ Now the seat ofan ev: i i 


is well worthy of. particular notice :—- 
“Mr. John Jollie, brother to Mr. 


x Thomas Jollie, of 
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cashire, bred in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in Ireland,” and, for a tee 
assistant to Mr. Angier, of Den- 
ton: going one. Lord's-day morning, 
after the Act of Uniformity had taken 
place, to preach in the chapel at Nor- 
ury, he found the doors locked upon 
him. The people being unwilling to’ 
lose the opportunity, by some means or 
other opened the doors, and he preached 
as usually. This was a th that 
made a mighty noise at that time, for 
some neighbouring gentlemen were so 
Wfiitletis to pow A my the King and 
Council with the matter, vatin 
the business, as if the chapel doors h 
been broken, &c. Whereu a Pur- 
suivant was sent down, who ht he 
Mr. Jollie. Being before the King a 
Council, the question was—Whether 
Norbury Chapel was a consecrated 
place? It is to be noted, that it was an 
inconsiderable bui in a field near 
Norbury Hail. Mr. Jollie denied that 
it was a consecrated place; and Sir 
Peter Leicester’s Historical Antiqui- 
ties were brought before the King and 
Council to decide the question. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, upon the Lord 
Delaware’s “letter, was his friend to 
-~ him off, and procured him his dis- 


the 40th year of his age; leaving be- 
hind him several children, and amongst 
the rest, a son who succeeded him in 
the ministry. 

Over.—A village conti to the 
forest of Delamere, and 7 miles from 
Northwich. About the year 1805, the 


Rev. Jos W11so0n first ina fe- 


dious was obi 
Rongat N1e1, the itinerant, who re- 
sided at Middlewich, commenced a pub- 
lic ministry there, which he carried on 
for several years. About the year 1813, 
this second’ building, rented for public 
for other pur- 





debt of £500, which still rests u claimed to the 

ie Selene Soins Seer ae 
a 

kept in the i , established. 

In the year 1819, the Rev. NaTHaNIEL 

ScHoLEFrecp, late of Henley, was in- 
me the of thischureh 


Sunday School Society—Ireland. 


Wes have just received the Tenth Re- 
port of this innportant Lestat tate. 
hich we extract the following state- 
ment :-- : 
Schools eevecees 1091 
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in a future number to give 800, were banished lately from Russia. 
tracts from this in Report. of whom 300 were. from Siberia a0 
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List of Ordinations. 


LIST OF ORDINATIONS. 
(Independent and Baptist, ) published in the Year 1820. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,” 
Tenny, Rev. T. (late of Queensberry, 


_ Kent,) over the oe alegre at 
Princes > uly 27, 1820, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Rerwotps, Rev. J. tist, (Stepne 
Academy,) Isleham, Nov. 3, 1819. 
CHESHIRE. 

Morzis, Rev: J. (Rotherham,) Inde- 
pendent, Tattenhall, Nov. 20, 1819. 
Hewsuatt1, Rev. P. Independent, Nant- 


Ricuarps, Rev. J. E. (Hackney Acad.) 
Ind. we: ge » Oct. 6, 1819. 

Oxe, Rev dent, St.Colomb, 
April 4, 1820. 

ace, Rev. 8. (Stepney Acad.) Par- 
ticular Bapt. Falmouth, May 17,1820. 

Crane, Rev. E. (Stepney >) 
Particular Bap. Truro, May 18, 1820. 

etry Cher oe J. ON eee Pagnell,) 
WARDS, - ¢ 

Ind. Cockermouth, April 11, 1820... 

Jack, Rev. A. (Glasgow,) over the 
Church assembling in Providence 
Chapel, Whitehaven, Feb. 26, 1820. 

Woopnow, Rev. T. (Glasgow,) Annet- 
or ge - Chapel, Carlisle, Feb. 29, 


Wasrox, Rev. J. nd Ceaees. Academy,) 


DEVO HIRE. 
Gairrm, Rev. J, jun. (Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) Castle Street Meeting, Exe- 
ter, Sept. 14, 1820. 
DURHAM. 


Paszee Rens . (Rotherham Academy,) 


nd. Darlington, Oct. 19, 1820. 
Rev. W. Particular Baptist, 
Rowley and Hindley, April 6, 1820. 


ag agne ee amma ba 
Malden, Se; pt 21,4 
gy ee v. es) w. v. (Bristol Acad.) 
ham, June 1, 1820, 
GLOUCESTREBB IEE. 
‘Wetsrorp, Rev. H. (Hoxton Aca- 


demy,) Independent, Tewkesbury, 


July 20, 1820. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
GrEEwwoop, ~ tersfcld, in this united 
congrenioy’ e' in this 
and Harting, in Sussex, 
Dec. 1, "1819. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Pewnatt, Rev. 8S. (Hackney Acade- 
my;) my te hel Aug, 9, 1820. 
Roarrs. Rev Abergavenny,) 
tist, =. reba, 23, 1820. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Paccett, Rev. J. Baptist, Hail Wes- 
ton, May 24, 1820. 
KENT. 


Jevta, Rev. H.B. (Hoxton,) ay 9 
dent, East Street, Greenwich, 
25, 1820. 

ee Se W. jun- (late of Princes 


Bucks,) Baptist, Maid- 
stone, am & 5 6, see 
ASHIRE, 
Coomas, J. A. Hoxton Acad ») In- 


ie sagged We Brctberten, May 23, 


Bowen, Rev. 
1820. 

Srzaxman, Rev. J.In t, Poul- 
ton in the Fylde, June 15,1820. The 
Church was formed about 12 months 
since. Peja 


Bu Ther, J ‘a 
demy,) Ind. Hinck! 
"tian. iy 2 820. 
ay 24,1 
rN LNSHIRE. 


Braox, Mr. B. ( 


t, Linco 


Hoxton,) 
ov. 9, 1820. 


—— E. (Manchester,) Baptist, 
+ 31, 1820. 


es 
San 3,100. Ps ame 819. 
a n > 181 
ving been GREOL: 


ALExanpeER, Rev. J. seit Inde- 
Princes Street, Norwich, 


Jord 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Haypew, Mr.(Hackney Acad.) Ind. 


Haydon SrArfOnbsiiint. 1819. 


Hiren ar J. Baptist Chapel, May _ 

su 30, 1820. 

rhs SHROPSHI IRE. 

Kipp, Rev. G. B. _ (Rotherham, ) Inde- 
t Street, Whit- 


Cuzwen, Rev. H. (‘Trowbridge,) Bap- 
tist, Norton St. Philips, Feb. 22, 1820. 
SUFFO 


Simpson, Rev. Ab. Cal. A.M. Indepen- 
dent, Haverhill, —e. 17, 1820, 

Hartnett, Rev. W. Baptist, 8 RE 
Dec. 28, — y. 


URRE 
Kuwp, Rev. W.C. A, M. Union Street, 
Southwark, Feb. 2, 1820. 
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Danis, Rev.R. (Pl th Dock,) Ba; 
East Lane, alworth, Jan. a eee 
SUSSEX. 


Grernwoop, Rev. J. Harting, with 
Petersfield, Hants, Dec. 1, 1819. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Sisrtz, Rev.J.(Hoxton,) Independent, 
Vicar Lane Chapel, Coventry, July 
27, 1820. 

WILTSHIRE. . 

Ropway, Rev. Mr. Baptist, Grittleton, 
neat Chippenham. 

Winey, Rev.S. Baptist, Sandey Lane, 
near Devizes, July 12, 1820. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Jzrrerson, Rev. J. Salem Chapel, 
Wakefield, April 19, 1820. 

Rawsow, Mr. J. (Rotherham Acad.) 
Independent, Pontefract, formerly 
under the care of the Rev, Dr. Booth- 
royd, April 5, 1820. 

Witxinson, W. Baptist, Earby in Cra- 
ven, Aug. 2, 1819. 

WuirE, Rev. J. (Idle Academy,) Inde- 
pendent, Northowram, July 12, 1820. 

Atuison, Rev. J. Baptist, Idle, near 
Bradford, Aug. 2, 1820. 

Tuoncer, Rev. T. (Boston,) Baptist, 

Street, Hull. 
SCOTLAND. 

Perrey, Rev.A. Baptist, Glasgow, Jan, 
20, 1820. 

Epwaxps, Rev. W. Baptist, Greenock, 
Jan. 21, 1830. 


“ 


CSupr.ement, 


WALES. 

Jones, Rev. W. (Lianfyllin,) Co 
gational Church, Caernarvon, Sept. 
15, 1820. 

Lewis, Rev. T. (Llanfyllin,) co-pastor 
with Rev. B. Jones, at Pwilhely, 
Caernarvonshire, Oct. 28, 1819. 

Bett, Rev. S. (Hoxton,) Independent 
Meeting, Wrexham, Nov. 17, 1819. 

Moses, Rev. B. (Llanfyllin,) Con * 
tional Church at New Inn, near Ponti 
pool, Monmouthshire, Jan. 6, 1820. 

Jones, Rev. J. (Lianfyllin,) Con . 
tional Church at Main, near Myo, 
April 5, 1820. : 

Ringe, Rev. J. (Lianfyllin,) Penny- 


groes, Montgomeryshire, Aug. 4,1820, 
Lewis, Rev.R. Coi tional Church, 
ina, Radnorshire, Oct. 25, 1820. 


Jones, Rev. J. Congregational Chureh, 
Nebo, the remotest part of Caernar- 
vonshire, Sept. 12, 1820. 

Tuomas, Rev. T. jun. Particular Bap- 
tist, Newcastle, in Emlyn, Carmar- 
thenshire, June 12, 1820. 


IRELAND. 

Coorrnr, W.H. jun. (Hoxton Acad.) In- 
dependent, Sackville Street, Dublin, 
Jan. 5, 1820. 

Ravcutrre, Rev. I. (Manor Street,) In- 
——_ Salem Chapel, Hibernian 

, Mareh 22, 1820. 

















LIST OF MEETING 








HOUSES OPENED. 


Published in the year 1820. 
BERKSHIRE.—Basitpon.—-Re-opened after considerable enlargement, Octo- 


ber 20, 1820. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.--Quarmton.—Baplist, 13th October, 1819. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE,—Forpuanm, near NEwMARKET.—July 6, 1820. 


DORSETSHIRE.—Ham-Preston.--Inde 
Lytcnrt MyystTEer.—Independent, 1819. 





pendent, Dec. 1, 1819. 


Under the patronage of the Dorset Home Missionary Society. 





day School. 





Hawxecuurca.—Built by Mr. Veryard, in 1811, and a Sun- 


Bene Reers.--1813. The two Independent Churches united 


under Mr. J. Gay, July 17, 1820, Mr. A. Garrett, the pastor of the old church 


ng 











Sunday School. 








tember 23, 1819. 





ment, August 70, 1820. 


Corre Castie.—- Chapel and Sunday School. 
Haze Lang, neat Caanzourne.——Chapel and Sunday School. 
Powenrstocx.—A barn fitted up for a chapel in 1797, and a 


Broap Winnsor.—A chapel opened. 
‘V enwoop, in the parish of CrawBouRNE.—Independent, Sep- 


Cerne Axpas.—Independent ; re-opened, after a considerable 


ESSEX.--Stayrorp Rivers.—A new chapel capable of containing about 3°0 


persons ; towards which two individuals subscribed £ 


100. each; opened June 


27th, 1820; begun in October, 1819. (See Supplement of 1819.) 


FIncHINGFIELD.— 





, after considerable enlargement, Octo- 


ber 12, 1820. The whole of the expence will be borne by the con tion. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.--Aveninc.—A branch of the church at Shortwood, 


consisting of 6 persons formed into a church at this village on 31st October, 
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1819, and 8 new members added in the afternoon by public baptism in the river. 


A meeting-house also rented for their use. 
Uxxy.—Baptist ; also a scion of that at Shortwood, 





13th Soft 1820. 

HAMPSHIRE. Sournamptrox.—A spacious meeting-house, capable of hold- 
iug 1,500 persons for the congregation under the care of the Rev. Thomas Ad- 

- kins, April 26, 1820. 

: Oprnam.—The chapel which has been nearly’re-built on an en- 
larged scale, re-opened Sept. 21st, 1820. The expence of this building, exclu- 

' sive of gratuitous assistance afforded in the conveyance of the materials, amount- 
ing to £700, has been defrayed by the congregation and friends without any 

to the liberality of the public. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.--Yarptey, Woop-Enp.—A small chapel for a congre- 
— which has been raised by the Wymondley Students, May 25, 1820. 

HE i im pe es a Sema ay October 6th, 1819; and a church of 20 
persons formed on the 19th December following. 

LANCASHIRE.--Bretuertron.--A small chapel for a congregation first 
raised by Mr. Roby, of Manchester, upwards of 30 yéars since, ba ist, 1819. 
A church formed, and the Rev. Mr. Brown ordained, 23d of May, 1820. 


(See Si of 1819.) 
LINCOLNSHIRE.--Lincotwn.- -Independent, 8th November, 1820. Of this 
edifice, which measures 60 feet by 40, the first stone was laid onthe 20th of 
March, 1820, and the sum of £156 towards the expence of its erectiun was col- 
lected on the spot at its or 
—_—_—_—_—_-— ——Louts.—The foundation of a new chapel, 60 feet by 40, and 
calculated to hold 600 ms, was laid September 28, 1820. The con tion 
first formed by Mr. Haynes, of Boston, in June, 1819, invited Mr. Soper 
from Hoxton Academy, among them in J uly last. 
-Boston.--Independent, in Grove-street; re-opened, after 
the erection of galleries, by which it is made capable of seating 1000 persons; 
and a Sunda ool attached to it for 160 children, October 5th, 1820. 
MIDDLESEX.—Wincumors-Hi11.—Re-opened, after repair, Sept. 26, 1820. 
Bacsnot.-—Particular Baptist, formed on the re-opening of a 
of worship here, which had been formerly occupied by the Wesleyan 
ethodists, June 15, 1819. 
Loxpon, Glass-house Yard, Aldersgate Street. — Re-opened 
September 6, 1820. ‘ 
N INGHAMSHIRE. -- Nortincnam. — Sion “Chapel, Independeni, 


A pril 27, 1820. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Caicx.—Independent, September 6, 1820. 

‘West Happon.—Independent, October 17, 1820. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.— Haypon-Brince,—1816. 

——NEwcasTLE-uron-TyNnE.—A neat and commodious 

chapel, 51 feet by 404, with galleries, situated in New Court, Westgate Street, 

for the Baptist Church lately assembling at Carpenters’ Hall, Sept. 22, 1819. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—-A commodious room neatly fitted up 

for a Baptist congregation, November 16, 1819. , 

Fre.toyx.—aA neat and commodious chapel, capable of 
seating about 400 people, Aug. 29, 1820. The congregation has been raised in 
about two years. 

OXFORDSHIRE.—Sovutnz Stoxs.—A small neat chapel for a branch from 
the congregation at the late Countess of Huntingdon’s chapel, Goring, 


May 30, 1820. 

Burrorp.—Baptist, built in 1804, and measures 41 feet by 
28 feet; re-opened, after considerable enlargement, September 14, 1819. 
Deppineton.—Under the patronage of the North Bucks 























Association, August 11, 1820. : 
SHROPSHIRE.—Donxinctrox Woop, Iron Works.—Baptist, formed there in 


th sent year. 
ST. PFORDSHIRE, — Hanser, in the centre.of the Potteries.—— Baptist, 
May 2, 1820. 


place was injured ty ightning on the 25th of May, 1820.) 





West Bromwicu.—(The Baptist Meeting-house in this 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—Hicn -saincx.—Baptist, April 16, 1819. 
CrEWKERNE.—A very neat meeting-house, 39 feet by 55; 
situated in North-street, for a congregation of the particular Baptist denomina- 


tion, March 22, 1820. 
Norroy, St. Puttie’s.—Baptist, formed December 19, 
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9819. The vingpigition was raised about 30 years since, and the place of wor- 
i in 


shi ed y, 1814. ' 

SUFFO Pepsarncarong ay enema A new chapel, erected by the con- 
tion, in consequence of the form 

8 ~-PerwortTH.—A new place of worship opened, (the lease of the old 

one having nearly expired), April 5, 1820, 

WARWIC HIRE--Covenray, West Orchard.— Independent, Oct. 25, 1820. 

Birurxncuam.—A new meeting-house in Carr's Lane, 

ae 31,1820. The collections after the two sermons amounted to £600. 
MORELAND..--MitxTHorP.---A neat place of worship, erected at the 





sole nse of a Gentleman of Kendal, March 5, 1820. 
WILTSHIRE--Sanpy Lane, near Devizes.---Baptist, September17, 1818. 

The ground and materials were munificently given for this by the Mar- 

uis of Lansdowne. : 

YORKSHIRE.-—Hatrrax.---A commodious Chapel for the congregation of 

Rev. E. Parsons, jun. June 7, 1820. 
Zaney in Cravey.---Baptist, August 2, 1819. The chapel 
is 33 feet by 24, and cost £120. ; 

WALES. 


Main, near Myrop.—A Chapel erected at the expense of an Individual, for a 
con tion which had held its any in a licensed farm-house, April 5, 1820. 

Towyx, MerionETHsnire.— Bethesda Chapel, June 21, 1820. 

— MowmovuTHsHiRe.-—Baptist, capable of containing 1000 persons, 
April 19, 1820. : 

Nevo, a Chapel at, im the remotest part of CaERNARVONSHIRE. 











CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS FOR THE STATISTICS. 


*,* It must he obvious, from the very nature of the Statistical accounts of 
Dissenters which have appeared in our Numbers, that errors and imperfections 
will be, to acertain extent, unavoidable. We shall always feel obliged to such of 
our readers as have it in their power to transmit to us, before the close of the year, 
such corrections or additions as they may be able to make, with references to the 
authorities by. which they are supported: and it is our intention to include these 
in one article in the Supplement. 

The following have been communicated to us : 

Vol. 2, p. 762.--The Rev. Mr. Pendred, pastor of the Old Meeting, at Royston, 
is desirous “to intimate, that he does not coincide with those views, which 
dictated the declaration made by the church in 1791, and rather wishes his 
name to be associated with that of his predecessor Mr. Bedford, than that of 
Mr. Crabb. The Rev. Mr. Jameson is a member of Mr. Pendred’s church, 
and all the three ministers are on terms of cordial regard.” 


Vol, 3, p. 172, col. 2, after the seventh article, add, 

« Eighth.—The CamsripoEesmre Sunpay Scuoor Unron was formed on 
the 14th of May, 1816, for the purpose of affording assistance to such schools 
as might be in ae state from the want of proper attention and 
support ; also to facilitate the establishment of schools in such places as were 
destitute of them, and to form a depository whence the schools are to be sup- 
plied with suitable books upon the lowest terms. At the last annual meeting 
of this union, it comprehended 18 schools, which contained 1364 children, 
since which period four new schools have been ed under the auspices of 
the Union. concerns of the Society are poke eve by a Committee, cou- 
sisting of the Treasurer, Secretaries, Ministers, and two members from every 
school, with a portion of the subscribers. John Audley, Esq. of Cambridge, 
is the Treasurer, and Messrs. George Paul and J, Gallyon, Secretaries.” 

—— P. 282, col. 2, ph the last. We are happy to be informed, that the 
observations and censure expressed in this paragraph do not now apply. The 
same correspondent informs us, that in addition to the places of worship for 
Dissenters mentioned by us, there are several others, viz. the OcTacon 
pulpit of ; ae eee a oe in the centre of the cit dew 

Upit of which is occupied by a respectable tradesman ; and another in t 
febepation of the Welch Methodists. : 

—— p. 570, col. 2, line 43. for Long read Tong. 

——- 571, col. 2, line 40, after changes, read “as might have been expected,” also 
dele, “ by no means,” and substitute « unfavourable.” 


er having become too small, Aug.9, 1820. - 
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Avam the federal head, 538, 651+ 
Appress— 
Of the Committee of the Tract Society, 59. 
Of Mr. Jennings, (to the students at Kib- 
worth, in 1721,) 242. 
OF the Dissenting Ministers to King 
George the Fourth, 351. 
Of the Rev. S. Lavington, on the admis- 
sion of $. B. 475. 
To the ladies of G. Britain, on the state 
of female society in British India, 575. 
Of the Rev. S. Lavington, on the admis- 
sion of three persons into the church, 
591. 
Africa, 631. 
—— (West) interesting discoveryin, 112. 
(South) mission in, 392, 394, 565, 





566. 
“Alpnach, slide of, 111. 
Ambassadors for Christ, ministers of the 
Gospel are not, 23, 247. 
ministers are, 139, (in answer. ) 
Amboyna, (Bible Society,) 28¢. _ Mission 
- In, 165. 
America, Welch Indians in, 55. Pheno- 
menon at Montreal, in, 20. Supposition 
_ of the ten tribes migrating there, 275. 
Phenomenon in, 279. Islands discovered 
in the Pacific, 279. Popery in Ken- 
tucky, 280, Letter from the King of 
Hayti, 285. From Missionaries in the 
Pacific, 285, 6. Bibles for the Delawarre 
Indians, 286. Infidelity in N. America, 
328. Moravian Mission in, 393. Ame- 
rican Seamen, 515, Slavery in N. Ame- 
rica, 515. Society for colonizing the 
Jews, 516. Negro Society in Hayti, 
518. Methodist Missionaries in West 
Indies, 566. American Bible Society, 
592. Religion in, 628. Society for 
propagating the Gospel, 689. American 
Indians, 629. Auterican Statistics, 677. 
Lancaster’s success in, 685. 
Awyxcpvore of Richard Baxter, 55. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, 55. 
139. Roman Catholic Vanity,110. Dr. 
South, 222. George the Third, 276. 
In illastration of Numbers xxxii. 13, 
328. Richard Baxter, 397, 452. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, 454 ; corrected, 511. 
A Quaker in Paris, 623. Relating to 
the Habeas Corpus Act, 624. A bigotted 
Clergyman, 624. Wishart and Psalm- 
singing, 624. Falgentias,729. Of Joba 
Howe, 729. Pierre Danes, 728. 
Anniversaries of Institutions, 285. 
Cone. Maa. Supp. 1820, 
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John Howard, 


Antarctic Continent, 677. 

Assembly, General, 462. 

Apoplexy, 279. 

Astronomical Society, 279, 398. 

Attendance, the doty of, at one’s own place 
of worship, 700. 

Athonagoras on the resurrection, 277. 

Austria, Jews in, 574, 

Auto da Fé, account of, 109. 


Baal worshipped in Ireland, 329. 

Baptism of the two Boodha Priests, 293. 

Baptist Mission, 229. 

College, 230. 

Bates, Mrs, death of, 985. 

Baxter, anecdotes of, 55, 397, 452. 

Belzoni, the traveller, 679. 

Bethel Seamen’s Union, 63. 

for Welch Sailors, 462, 686. 

Bible, price of, in 1274, 277. An old 
description of, 510. Value of, 511. 

Bible Society, British and Foreign, 64, 

406. : 








—— American, 572. 

Brsticat Criticisms.-—On 1 Cor. i. 26, 
28,--74, 301. On Judges xv. 280. 
On 1 Cor. iii. 15. 270. On Golden 
Calf, 512. On Romans ix. 5, 638. 

Bracicat Queries.--An answer to one 
in the 2d vol, p. 768,120. On1Cor. 
iii. 15, 2¢2 ; answered, 370., On 1 Cor. 
viii. 11, 239. On Adam the fedcral 
head, 538 ; answered, 651. 

Bigotry, anecdote of, in a clergyman, 624, 

Brocrapuicat Memoire of— 

Rev. R. Burton, 409. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D. 289. 

Dake of Kent, 233. , 

Rev. Geo. Lainbert, 521, 577, 633. 
Rev. Geo. Lawson, D. D. 353. 
Rev. Geo. Phillips, A.M. 121, 177. 
Arthur Young, Esq. 465. 

Blackburn Academy, 514. 

Bloomsbury and Pancras School Society, 
516. 

Bombay Mission, 565. 

Boodhu Priests, baptism of, 293, 

Books ReviEwep. 

Theology explained and defended ; by Ti- 
mothy Dwight, §.T. D. LL.D. 5 vols. 
30, 98. 

Sermons on interesting subjects, by Mini- 
sters of the Associate Synod, ‘35. 

Moral Sketches ; by Hannah More, 43. 

Deism refuted ; by Rev. T. H. Horne, 50. 

Anti-Deist; by John Bellamy, ib. 

Revelation defended ; by John Kuight, id, 
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Boors RavirwEp—continued. 

The sin of Schism demonstrated; by Rev.S. 
H. Cassan, 91. 

Obedience to the Government, a religious 
duty ; by the same, id. 

Legitimacy of Dissent demonstrated; by 
an Anti-Episcopalian, ib. 

Lorenzo, or the tale of Redemption, 103. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Martyn, B. D. 150, 
209. 

The Protestant, 157. 

An Epitome of Scripture History; by Jo- 
seph Ward, 159. 

Juvenile Martyrs; by Geo. Redford, 160. 

Education for the Christian Ministry ; a 
Sermon, by William Chaplin, 205, 267. 

Academical Iustitutious ; a Sermon, by W. 
Roby, ib. 

Sermons on the Death of the late King and 
Duke of Kent; by Drs. Collyer and Ri 
pon ; Chaplin, Lewis, A. Redford, W. 
Hall, Haghes, Morison, Cramp, Ivimey, 
Churchill, Chapman, J. Morell, C, Hyatt, 
James Davies, and T. Gilbart, 216. 

Two Letters tothe Rev. Dr. Chalmers ; by 
J. A. Haldane, 263. 

The best means of preventing the spread of 
Antioomianism ; a Sermon, by the Rev. 
John Hooper, A. M. 271. 

se 3,8 Poem; 2d part; by John Cot- 

le, 310. 

An Essay on the Fall of Man, and the ne- 
cessity of a Mediator; by G. Moase, 315. 

Christianity pleading for the Patronage of 
the Civil Power, &c.; three Sermons, 
by Rev. T. Belsham, 317. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
Sons Richard and Henry; by Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq. 378, 443, 494. 

The Divine Authority of the Christian Re- 
ligion vindicated ; by Rev. H. C. O’Don- 
noghae, 383. 

Omniscience the attribute of the Father 
only; a Sermon, by the Rev, Joseph 
Hatton, A.B. of Leeds, 385. 

Strictures on the above; by R. W. Hamil- 
ton, ib, 

Daty and ees united; a Sermon, by 
T. Scales, 


y 

Life of Andrew Melville; by Thomas 
M‘Crie, D. D. 436, 504. 

Pare Religion the only way to Happiness ; 
Dialogues, by J. Thornton, 507. 

Lectures on the Holy zeros by Edward 
Andrews, LL.D. 

Bar ay gt ot the the Trinity; by T. H. 
Horne, A 

Life of Wesley ; ; ty Robert Soathey, Esq. 
547, 601. 

An Essay on the Evils of Popalar Ignoraxce ; 
by John Foster, 553. 

Remarks on the moral influence of the Gos- 
pel upon: Believers; by George Payne, 
M.A. 561, 
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On the State of Scotland, in reference to the 
means of religious instraction; a Sermon, 
by John Brown, 597. 

rt of the Religious State of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, ib, 

Eighth Report of the Committee of the 
Scottish Congregational Union, ib. 

Sermons by the Rev. Charles Bradley, 
vol. 2d, 609. 

An Inquiry into the duty of Christians with 
respect to war; by L. Sheppard, 611, 

History of Intolerance ; by T. Clarke, 616. 


Principles and Practices of Pretcnded Re- _ 


formers; by Dean K » 655. 
View of some of the leading Features of 
the Christian Faith; by James Miller, 


666. 

Domestic Minister’s Assistant ; by W. Jay, 
661. 

Remarks on the Foreknowledge ef God: 
by Gill Timms, 671, 

Christian Experience; a Sermon, by John 
Thomas, ib. 

Historical Research into the most ancient 
Congregational Church in England; by 
Benjamin Hanbury, 694. 

Brief Memorials of the Baptist Church at 
Harlow, in Essex; by Tho. Finch, 


ib. 

History of the Church at Horsely, Glou- 
cestershire; by Wm. Winterbotham, ib. 

Lord William Russell’s Life ; by Lord John 
Russell, 712. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills; by Dr 
Spring, 720. 

Historical Map of Palestine, 726. 

Williams’s Memoir of George the Third, 
725. 


Brahminica] Theology, 396. 
ere J > Vanity of Human Life, Ser- 


British Sigiy and Philosophical Instita- 
tion, 398. 
Seamen's Friend Society, 515. 





free rh 8 (Mr.) Bill on Education, 513, 


Ball ayaa. Bible Schools, 116. 
Burning of a Widow, 172. 
Burton, (Rev. H.) Memoirs of, 409. 


Cc. 


Caleutta School Society, 463. 
Cambridgeshire, Statistical Account of Dis- 
senters in, 57, 112, 168. 
State of Dissent in, 170. 
Sunday School Union, 514. 
state of religion in, 283. 
Canara, Bhaga Wattum, - extract from, 
276. 
Ceylon, Missions in, 564, ‘568. 
Chapels opened, list of, 734. 
Charity, Christian woe fr of, 127. 
Chartreex, Monastery of, 727. 
Cherokee Indians, Mission to, 395. 
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Cheshire, Statistical Account of Dissenters 
in, 922, 281, 399, 455, 569, 625, 680, 
30. ; 


z 
China, Religion ia, 63, intel- 
ligeuce, 164. Literatare in, 62%. Bible 
in Chinese, 627. Chinese College, 685. 
Choice, 623. 
Christians are scholars, 452. 
Charch Discipline, 707. 
——— Missionary Society, 331, 566. 


; Clarke, Dr. A. Romarks on, 293. 


Comet of 1818, 19,—221. 

Congregational Committee in Scotland, to 
their brethren in Essex, 115. School, 
230. Union in Scotland, 350. 

Continental Society, 60, 461. 

Religious Liberty, on the, 284. 

Conversation, (religious), 75. 

Conversion, importance of preaching the 
doctrine of, 185. 

Corfu, University at, 220. 

Correspondents, answers to, 64, 120, 176, 
232, — 352, 408, 464, 520, 576, 
632, 6 

Craden, (Alexander), tablet to the memory 
of, 478. 





D. 


Danes, (Pierre), anecdote of, 728. 

Death, on the fear of, 427. 

Defection of opulent Dissenters, 643. 

Delawarre Indians, Bibles for, 286. 

D’Emillianne, extract from, 787. 
Diligence, (ministerial), 407. 

Discipline, (Church), as 

Dissenting Ministers’ Address to George 
the Fourth, 351. 

Dissent, Letters on, 78, 195, 363, 535. 

Doddridge, (Dr.) his tomb-stone, 119. 

* Remarkable dream of, 622. 

Douglas, (Rev. S.) death of, 285. 

Dry rot, 279. 

Dublin, New Independent Church in, 231. 

Dudley, (C.S.), meeting of the friends of, 
60 


Dwight, (Dr. Timothy), memoirs of, 289. 


- E. 


Earthquakes in 1819, 453. In Scotland, 
454. 
East Indies, Missions to, 165. 
Eclectic Review, letters to a writer in, 478. 
Answer, 584. 
Eclipse of the sun in 1820, 398. 
Edinbargh College Museam, 676. 
Zdacation at home and abroad, 118, 631. 
British system, 228. 
Edwards’, (Peter), letter, 641. 
Elizabeth’s (Princess) correspondence with 
Penn, 678. 
P Miniat of) Association of Independent 
PE cane 684. 
Episcopalian, (letters to), 78,195, 363,535. 
Essex Annual Meetings, 406. 
Association, and Mr. very we 
Bill, 513. 
——— Congregational Union, 683. 
Experience, (on Christian), 306. 
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F. 


Frome, Mission in, 564." 

French rock salt, 279. 

Freethinkers, contradictions of, 328. 

Friends, (Christian), consolations for loss 
of, Sermon, 689. 

Falgentius, anecdotes of, 729. 


G. 


Gentiles, the conversion of the, an evi- 
dence of the truth of Bible, 422. 

Geological appearance, Xs 

Society in London, 454. 

Geology, not against Moses, 56. 

George the Third, death of, and anecdotes, 
173. 


—— 





—_—_—__———. anecdote of, 276. 

Grace, sufficiency of the Saviour’s, 581, 
702. 

Greenland Mission, 392. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, 454. 
Corrected, 511. 


H. 


Habeas Corpus Act, 624. 

Hails, Mr. to the Eclectic Reviewers, 478. 
Answer to, 584. 

Hamborgh, religious liberty in, 118. 

Hamilton, Rev. T. death of, ib. 

Harrison, Rey. W. death of, 174. 

Haweis, Rev. T. death of, ib. 

Hayti, letter from the King of, 285. 

Negro Society, 518. 

schools in, 657. 

Henderson, letter from, 734. 

Hibernian Society, 62. Correspondence 
of, 571. 

Hindostan, 229, 230, 463. Mission in, 
564, 565, 567. Travts in, 630. 

Home Missionary Society, 172, 332, 461, 
573. 

Homerton Anniversary, 330, 438: 

Howard, anecdote of, 109. 

Howe, (John), anecdote of, 729. 

Hoxton Anniversary and ‘Association, 330. 
Academy, 459. Association, 460. 

Hydrophobia, 278, 677. 








IL. 


Idle words, sin and danger of, 425. 

Imagination, the pleasures of, 472. 

Immortality of the soul, 18, 132. 

Improprieties in names of Christian so- 
cieties, 11. 

Independent Ministers seeking Episcopal 
Ordination, 146. 

New Church in Dublin, 231. 

Infidelity in North America, 328. 

Inkersole, Thomas, Esq. death of, 519. 

Inquisition in we ae 

Insects in America, 

Ireland, Baal weetipped fi in, 329. Sunday 
Schoel Society in, 517. Mission in, 
564, 733. 

Irish Evangelical Society, 335. 

Islands discovered, 279. 
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J. 
Java, Mission in, 165. 
Jennings, Mr. address of, to his stadents, 
in 1721, 242. 
Jephthah’s vow, 55. 
Jews, colonizing of, 516, In Austria, 574. 
Jupiter Ammon’s temple, 677- 


K. 
Kam, Rev. Mr. of Amboyna, letter from, 


286. 

Kenney’s calumnies, 709. Review of his 
work, 655, 

Kennicott, strictures on, 478, 584; and 
Peters, 641. 

Kent, Dake of, death, 118. Memoirs of, 
233. Monument to, 333. 

Keutacky, popery in, 280. 

King’s evil, 452. 


L. 


Lambert, Rev. George, memoirs of; 521} 
577, 633. 

Lancaster, his success in America, 685. 

Lavington, address of, 475, 591. 

Lawson, Dr. memoirs of, 353. 

Leander Van Ess, letter from, 519. 

Letter of Dr. Watts, 359. Of Peter Ed- 
wards, on predestination, 642. Of Mr. 
Pearsall, 695. 

— progress of Independeney in, 


Literary institutions, 231, 

Literature in China, 622. 

Lithography, art of, 512. 

Liverpool Museam, 677. 

London Association in aid of Moravian 
Missions, 61. 

Port of, Society, 334, 686. 

Missionary Socicty, 163, 231, 335, 
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Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, 332. 

——— Hibernian Society, 518. 

Lord’s Supper, thoughts on, 371. 

Love, decline of, in Christian Societies, 
377. 

Lucius’s Letter on Ulysses, junior, 417. 





Madras, Mission at, 565, 567. 
Malacca, Mission at, 164. 
Marriage laws, 115. 

Mauritius, slave trade in, 119. 
Meeting-bouse in the Poultry, 59. 

Mental greatness, and long life, 304s 
Methodist Missionary Society; 333, 564. 
Letter from one, 630. 
Missionaries in the Pacific, 

285, 286. 
Missionary Epitome.—London Missionary, 
163, 394. United Bretliren, 392. Me- 


letters from, 


thodist, 564. Church Missionary, 566. 
Missions, singular prediction of, 280. 
Monastery in Chartreux, 727. 

Montreal, phenomenon at, 220. 
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Moravian Missions, 61. At the Whitie 
Rivier, 175. 

Morrison, Dr, (Canton), letter from, 63. 

Medal, Siberian, 621. 


N. 


Napier, Lord, on the Revelation, 53. 
National schools, 406. 

Negro Asylum, 518. 

Newport Pagnel Evangelical Institation, 


333.+ 
New South Wales Mission, 565. 
Zealand Mission, 568. 
Norfolk Independent Associations, 405. 
Northamptonshire Independent Association, 
405, 





o. 


Obedience, moral and ceremonial, 
199. 

Ordinations, list of, 733. 

Owen’s celebrated dilemma, 698. 


141, 


P. 


Pacific Ocean, islands discovered in, 297. 

Papal presents, 108. Vanity, 119. Cre- 
dality, £10. Bull against Bible Schools, 
116. Success in Kentucky, 280. 

Paris, society in, for the improvement of 
prisons, 226. 

Parsons, Mrs. death of, 75. 

Peace Society, 284. 

Pearsall, (Rev. Mr.) letter of, 696. 

Pembrokeshire, &c. Sunday School Union, 
332. 

Penn, the Quaker, correspondence with 
Princess Elizabeth, 678. 

Perey, Rev. S. W. death of, 519. 

Perfection, futare, of the saints, 118. 

Persian Christians, 627. 

Peters’s Dissertation on Job, 641. 

Phenomenon in' America, 279. 

Phillips, Rev. George, memoirs of, 121, 
177. 

Philosophical Miscellanies, 27, 82, 192, 
367, 483, 468. 

Phoenix of the ancients, 676. 

Pinkerton, letter from, 734. 

Plea on the behalf of the ignorant. 


Postry :-—Stanzas to Patience, 89. The 
Enquiry,90. Hymn,ib. The Blessing, 
204. From a Brother toa Sister, 262. 
Reflections on the Death of a pious 
Friend, ib. Meditations, 1. Night, ib 
2. Midnight, ib, On the Death of the 
Rev. W. Parry, 430. ‘To a Gentleman 
and Lady, on Marriage, ib. Morning 
Meditation, ib, Lines written in Sick- 
ness, ib. To Friendship, 539. On the 
night flowering Cereus, 596. Recollec- 
tions addressed to the best Friend, 654. 
Herbert’s Poem on Virtue imitated, 711. 
Montgomery’s lines on Church Fellow- 
ship, ib. 

Poland, criminal laws, 733, 

Pompeia, ruins of, 512. 
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‘ales, 221. i 


_ * Posthumous charity, 679. 


Poultry new Meeting, 59. 


* Preaching, original mode of, 451. 


Precept of Christianity, 222. 


; ,Predestination, letters on, 642. \ 
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"Pride of intellect, 267. 

Prison discipline Society, 407 

Prophecy, the fulfilment of, a continual mi- 
racle, 510. 

Prosecution for Theological Sentiment, 87. 

pred of Places of Worship, Society 

» 684. 

Projestauts, condact of, in relation to Po- 

pery, 72. 





Society, 336, 402. 
Maseum of celebrated Reform- 





ers, 512. 
Dissenting Ministers, Society 
for the relief of, 627. 





- Psalm singing, 624. 


Parchas, his prediction on Missions, 280. 
Pythagoras, 677. 


Q. 
Qualifications for Christian Members, 376. 
Queen, Praying for, 632. 
Query on some late Public Transactions, 21. 


Answered, 87. Call to the Ministry, 


261. Adam the Federal Head of Man- 
kind, 538. Answer, 651. 


R. 
Rain, (red,) 279. 
Religion, Mankind divided according to, 221. 
Religious Tract Society, 190. 
Repartee of Pierre Danes, 728. 
Restoration, (spiritual,) 85. 


. Reviews, see Books. 


Roman Catholic Testament, Society for cir- 
culating, 115. Letter on, 116. 

Rotherham Academy, 706. 

Russia, Jesuits, 733, Bible Society, 734. 


8. 


Saviour’s grace, sufficiency of, 581, 702. 

Senega), School in, 687. 

Schools in England, 628. 

Scotland, general ussembly of the Charch 
of, 46%. Sabbath School Union, 463. 
Regnion of Societies, 573. 
Society of, ib. 

Self-knowledge, ov, 526. 

Siberia, Mission in, 396. Medal, 621. 

Sibree, (Rev Mr.) Death of, 176. 

Singing, 136. 

Sheffield Sunday Schoo! Union, 519. 

Short Discourses for Families, No 25, 7 
No. 26, 689. 

Slave Trade, 63; in Mauritius, 119; in 
America, 516. 

Svutb, (Dr.y Anecdote of, 222. 

Spain, (Inquisition,) 329; Jesuits of, and 
Press, 518, 733 ; Saperstition, ib. 

| Spirit descending like a Deve, 252. 

© Steinkopff, (Dr.) Letter from, 57'4. 


Missionary 
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Statistical View of Dissenters in England. 
CamBnripvossuire, ( Continued. ) 
Sutton, 57. 
Streatham, ib. 
Swavesey, 112. 
Thorney, 113. 
Tyd St. Giles, ib. 
Waterbeach, ib. 
West: Wratting, 114. 
Whittlesea, ib. 
Wilbarton, ib. 
Wilbraham, Great, 168. 
Wellingham, id. 
Wisbech, id. 
Cresaire: 
Chester, 222, 281. 
Alistock, 399. 
Athingham, 400 . 
Baguley, ib. 
Bollington, ib. 
Brassy Green, ib. 
Bramborough, ib. 
Cherry Lane, ib. 
Congleton, ib. 
Duckinfield, 455. 
Gatley, ib. 
Hall Chapel, 456. 
Haslivgton, ib 
Hatherlow, 457. 
Hill Cliffe, 569. 
Knatsford, ib. 
Macclesfield, 625. 
Lymon, 680. 
Middlewich, 680. 
Millington, 681. 
Minshull, ib. 
Mobberly, Knowles Green, 682, 
Nantwich, ib. 
Northwich, 730, 
Norbary, 731. 
Over, ib. 
Partington, 732. 
Statistical Accounts, remarks on preserva- 
tion of, 710. 
Suffolk Association, 284, 
Sunday School Society, origin of, 1, 65; 
for Ireland, 733. 
Superiority of oar Ancient Writers, 296, 
530. Answer to ditto, 417. 
Surman, Mrs. Death of, 685. 


T. 


Temperature of the Earth, 279. 

Ten Tribes, 275. 

Time, employment of, 623. 

Tory and Whig, origin of, 728. 

Toussaint L/Ouverture, anecdote of, 56. 

Tract Society, address of, 59, 573. 

Tracts in India, 630. 

Translation (of the 23d Psalm), new, 595. 

Taam’s, (A. B. of,) Circular to his Clergy, 
117. 


Vv. 


Van Ess, (Leander) letters from, 63, 549 
Vegetable poisons, antidote to, of. ‘ 
Venomous reptiles, antipatby of, 22 
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« 254, 362, 429, 519, 560. » YY. 
Yockney, (Rev. J.) death of, 


wW. York, (Lendal Chapel in), ot 

Watts, (Dr:) letters ef, 359. Young, (Arthur, Esq.) memoirs of, 465. — 
Welch Indians, 35. Sailors, 462. Pre-| ~ : 4a 
sentation of a flag, 686. . q 
Wesle: an Methodists, 63, 630. 
West » Mission in; 393,. 996, 596 Zoogine, 278. 
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= Gieresinas Errata. ; 

Page 384, (2d col.) line 4 front bottom, for “ the natural conclusive read the natural 
conclusion, and dele the comma between suspicious and statement. 

Page 385, col. 1, line 32, for petty-politics read party-politics. 4 

Page 387, col. 1, to apetatner ties whe Maier dees Got begin GR them weeds ane ‘ 

“ The degree of knowledge.” Ss 

Page 655, col. 2, line 23, for read acquire. 

In the Review of Histénicat Tracts, &é. p: 74, insert the word Congregational,’ - 
between ancient and Church, in the title of the ane article, by Mr. Hanbury. 

In the Supplement, p.727, col. 1, for iniquitatos read jniquitates, 
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